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ABOUT THIS ISSUE 


D* Mark Ricu, director of Town and Country Work for the 
; American Baptist Home Mission Society is the guest editor of this 
special rural church number of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 
Bulletin. Dr. Rich, who graduated from the Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School in 1925 and received his doctorate from Cornell University in 
1937, is one of the foremost authorities in the field of the rural church. 
In this issue, he has sought to bring together some of the most sig- 
nificant writings in the field of his special interest—a field that is 
becoming of increasing concern to all Christians who are aware of cur- 
rent social trends. George Herbert’s The Country Parson, which was 
first written in 1632, has long been recognized as a “classic.” Felix 
Neff, inspired by the spirit and example of John Frederic Oberlin, 
rendered conspicuous service as.a country pastor in a remote section 
of the French Alps, and Dr. Rich has selected extracts from a biography 
of his life, published by the London Tract Society in 1836. Dr. Charles 
J. Galpin was one of the early leaders in the modern rural life move- 
ment. William E. Hocking, of course, needs no introduction. The 
poem, “Farmer in Church,” by Robert P. Tristram Coffin, is reprinted 
with the permission of The Ladies’ Home Journal in which it originally 
appeared. 

Especially interesting to men in the field of the rural church will be 
Professor Rasmussen’s article, “Training Ministers to Save the Rural 
Church,” which describes the educational program and philosophy of 
Colgate-Rochester as it relates to this vitally important concern. 

This will be the last October number of the Bulletin. In the interests 
of economy, the January, February, and October numbers are being 
discontinued. The Bulletin in various forms will continue to be pub- 
lished in March, April, May, June, September, and December. 


WInTHROP S. Hupson 


FARMER IN CHURCH * 


By Rogert P. TristRAM COFFIN 


The big old farmer in the place ahead 

Fills half the pew up with the restful spread 

Of his body. He is a golden man; 

Even his hairy ears are the deep tan 

Of plowed land, and where his gray hairs are few 
On top his head, his golden skin shines through. 


His neck is furrowed deep with weather runes, 
A map of sixty Aprils and old Junes, 

The Januaries have frosted his tough hair. 
Somehow he seems, for all his best clothes, bare ; 
And though he sits here with the shady ones, 
His body gives out old-time summer suns. 


He stands to sing and finds his hands are much 
Too used to rough and larger things to touch 

A hymnbook, so he crosses them in back. 

His nails are scrubbed but bordered with earth’s black, 
Which will be there when he lies hard and proud 
The day he goes back to the earth he plowed. 


His hands are twice the size that most men’s are, 
The joints are twisted up with many a scar 

Of corn and cattle and the grain of oak, 

With the rock whose muscular heart he broke. 
His fingers are the living things he has handled, 
Bulls and babies his wide hands have dandled. 


He sits down sudden, and the pew boards creak, 
He sits as young boys sit in churches, meek. 

He does not know, as he rests on his broad 
Sinews, he is the glory of the Lord 

Of harvests, and what he has done with seed 

Is all the heaven men will ever need. 


* Reprinted by permission of The Ladies’ Home Journal. From Robert P. 
Tristram Coffin: Poems for a Son with Wings. Copyright 1945 by The Mac- 
millan Company and used with their permission, 


THE COUNTRY PARSON 


By Grorcr HERsBert 


eee BLouNT CHESHIRE, introducing to an American audience an 

edition of “The Country Parson” by George Herbert, wrote “It is 
not too much to say of it that for beauty and truth to nature, for its 
combination of the ideal and the practical, for its presentation of an 
almost heavenly perfection in terms of human experience, it has not 
its equal in the religious literature of our language. It gives us the 
very “form and matter’ .of Christian priesthood so conceived and pre- 
sented as to make the best feel humble in comparing himself with such 
a standard, while at the same time it comforts and encourages the weak- 
est, and by a sweet and loving compulsion it helps and guides both in 
their holy endeavor. Its simplicity and unaffectedness, its directness of 
purpose, the practical good sense of its rules and suggestions, its genuine 
humility and sympathy, its condescension to human weakness, yet with 
loyalty to divine righteousness, its absolute fidelity to truth and beauty, 
its heavenly wisdom, and clear vision, are embodied in that quality of 
English prose which we love and admire but can no longer write or 
speak.” 

Though written over three hundred years ago, “The Country Parson” 
is not outmoded. It still sets forth an ideal for the rural minister un- 
excelled in conception and in statement. There are few copies of “The 
Country Parson” in circulation and these are difficult to find even in 
used-book stores. The purpose of presenting these selections from the 
longer documents is to give a larger number of readers an opportunity 
to sample the offerings of George Herbert in the The Country Parson. 
We hope that these excerpts will be so well received that many readers 
will go to libraries to read it in unabridged form. 

Mark RIcH 


THE AUTHOR TO THE READER 


Being desirous (through the mercy of God) to please Him, for Whom 
I am and live, and Who giveth me my desires and performances; and 
considering with myself that the way to please Him is to feed my flock 
diligently and faithfully, since our Saviour hath made that the argument 
of a pastor’s love, I have resolved to set down the form and character 
of a true pastor, that I may have a mark to aim at which also I will 
set as high as I can, since he shoots higher that threatens the moon, 
than he that aims at a tree. Not that I think, if a man do not all which 

fs 
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is here expressed, he presently sins and displeases God; but that it is 
a good strife to go as far as we can in pleasing Him who hath done 
so much for us. The Lord prosper the intention to myself and others, 
who may not despise my poor labours, but add to those points’ which 
I have observed, until the book grow to a complete pastoral. 


1632 GEO. HERBERT 


THE Parson’s LIFE 


The Country Parson is exceeding exact in his life, being holy, just, 
prudent, temperate, bold, grave, in all his ways. And because the two 
highest points of life, wherein a Christian is most seen, are patience and 
mortification: patience in regard of afflictions—mortification in regard 
of lusts and affections, and the stupefying and deading of all the 
clamorous powers of the soul; therefore he hath thoroughly studied 
these, that he may be an absolute master and commander of himself, 
for all the purposes which God hath ordained him. Yet in these points 
he labours most in those things which are most apt to scandalize his 
parish. And, first, because country people live hardly, and therefore, 
as feeling their own sweat, and consequently knowing the price of mon- 
ey, are offended much with any who by hard usage increase their trav- 
ail, the country parson is very circumspect in avoiding all covetousness, 
neither being greedy to get, nor niggardly to keep, nor troubled to lose 
any worldly wealth; but in all his words and actions slighting and dis- 
esteeming it, even to a wondering that the world should so much value 
wealth, which, in the day of wrath, hath no one dram of comfort for 
us. Secondly, because luxury is a very visible sin, the parson is very 
careful to avoid all the kinds thereof, . . . For sins make all equal 
whom they find together; and then they are worst who ought to be 
best. ... . Thirdly, because country people (as indeed all honest 
men) do much esteem their word, it being the life of buying and selling 
and dealing in the world, therefore the parson is very strict in keeping 
his word, though it be to his own hindrance, as knowing that if he be 
not so, he will quickly be discovered and disregarded; neither will they 
believe him in the pulpit whom they cannot trust in his conversation. 
As for oaths and apparel, the disorders thereof are also very manifest. 
The parson’s yea is yea, and nay, nay; and his apparel plain, but rev- 
erend and clean, without spots, or dust, or smell; the purity of his 
mind breaking out and dilating itself even to his body, clothes, and 
habitation. 
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THE Parson’s KNOWLEDGE 


The Country Parson is full of all knowledge. They say it is an ill 
mason that refuseth any stone; and there is no knowledge, but in a 
skilful hand serves either positively as it is, or else to illustrate some 
other knowledge. He condescends even to the knowledge of tillage and 
pasturage, and makes great use of them in teaching, because people by 
what they understand are best led to what they understand not. But 
the chief and top of his knowledge consists in the Book of books, the 
storehouse and magazine of life and comfort,—the Holy Scriptures. 
There he sucks and lives. In the Scriptures he finds four things: Pre- 
cepts for life, Doctrines for knowledge, Examples for illustration, and 
Promises for comfort; these he hath digested severally. But for the 
understanding of these; the means he useth are, first, a holy life, re- 
membering what his Master saith, that “if any do God’s will, he shall 
know of the doctrine’ (John 7); and assuring himself that wicked 
men, however learned, do not know the Scriptures, because they feel 
them not, and because they are not understood but with the same spirit 
that writ them. The second means is prayer, which if it be necessary 
even in temporal things, how much more in things of another world, 
where the well is deep, and we have nothing of ourselves to draw with? 
Wherefore he ever begins the reading of the Scripture with some short 
inward ejaculation, as, “Lord, open mine eyes, that I may see the won- 
drous things of Thy law,” etc. The third means is a diligent collation 
of Scripture with Scripture. For all truth being consonant to itself, 
and all being penned by one and the self-same Spirit, it cannot be but 
that an industrious and judicious comparing of place with place must 
be a singular help for the right understanding of the Scriptures. To 
this may be added the consideration of any text with the coherence 
thereof, touching what goes before and what follows after, as also the 
scope of the Holy Ghost. When the Apostles would have called down 
fire from heaven, they were reproved, as ignorant of what spirit they 
were. For the Law required one thing, and the Gospel another; yet 
as diverse, not as repugnant; therefore the spirit of both is to be con- 
sidered and weighed. The fourth means are commenters and fathers, 
who have handled the places controverted, which the parson by no means 
refuseth. As he doth not so study others as to neglect the grace of 
God in himself, and what the Holy Spirit teacheth him, so doth he 
assure himself that God in all ages hath had His servants, to whom He 
hath revealed His truth, as well as to him; and that as one country 
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doth not bear all things, that there may be a commerce, so neither hath 
God opened or will open all to one, that there may be a traffic in knowl- 
edge between the servants of God for the planting both of love and 
humility. Wherefore he hath one comment at least upon every book 
of Scripture, and ploughing with this and his own meditations, he enters 
into the secrets of God treasured in the holy Scripture. 


THe Parson PRAYING 


The Country Parson when he is to read divine services composeth 
himself to all possible reverence, lifting up his heart and hands and 
eyes, and using all other gestures which may express a hearty and un- 
feigned devotion. This he doth, first, as being truly touched and amazed 
with the majesty of God, before whom he then presents himself; yet 
not as himself alone, but as presenting with himself the whole congrega- 
tion, whose sins he then bears, and brings with his own to the heavenly 
altar to be bathed and washed in the sacred laver of Christ’s blood. 
Secondly, as this is the true reason of his inward fear, so he is content 
to express this outwardly to the utmost of his power; that being first 
affected himself, he may affect also his people, knowing that no sermon 
moves them so much to reverence, which they forget again when they 
come to pray, as a devout behaviour in the very act of praying. Ac- 
cordingly his voice is humble, his words treatable and slow, yet not so 
slow neither as to let the fervency of the supplicant hang and die be- 
tween speaking, but with a grave liveliness, between fear and zeal, 
pausing yet pressing, he performs his duty. Besides, his example, he 
having often instructed his people how to carry themselves in divine 
service, exacts of them all possible reverence, by no means enduring 
either talking, or sleeping, or gazing or leaning, or half-kneeling, or 
any undutiful behaviour in them, but causing them when they sit, or 
stand, or kneel, to do all in a straight and steady posture, as attending 
to what is done in the Church; and every one, man and child, answering 
aloud both Amen and all other answers which are on the clerk’s and 
people’s part to answer, which answers also are to be done not in a 
huddling or slubbering fashion, gaping, or scratching the head, or spit- 
ting even in the midst of their answer, but gently and pausably, thinking 
what they say, so that while they answer, “As it was in the beginning,” 
&c, they meditate as they speak, that God hath ever had His people 
that have glorified Him as well as now, and that He shall have so for 
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ever, . . . If there be any of the gentry or nobility of the parish, 
who sometimes make it a piece of state not to come at the beginning 
of service with their poor neighbours, but at mid-prayers, both to their 
own loss and of theirs also who gaze upon them when they come 
in, and neglect the present service of God, he by no means suffers it, 
but after divers gentle admonitions, if they persevere, he causes them 
to be presented; or if the poor churchwardens be affrighted with their 
greatness, notwithstanding his instruction that they ought not to be so, 
but even to let the world sink so they do their duty, he presents them 
himself, only protesting to them that not any ill-will draws him to it, 
but the debt and obligation of his calling being to obey God rather than 
men. 


THE Parson PREACHING 


The Country Parson preacheth constantly; the pulpit is his joy and 
his throne. If he at any time intermit, it is either for want of health, 
or against some great festival, that he may the better celebrate it, or 
for the variety of the hearers, that he may be heard at his return more 
attentively. When he intermits, he is ever very well supplied by some 
able man, who treads in his steps, and will not throw down what he 
hath built; whom also he entreats to press some point, that he himself 
hath often urged with no great success, that so, in the mouth of two 
or three witnesses, the truth may be more established. . . . He often 
tells them that sermons are dangerous things, that none goes out of 
church as he came in, but either better or worse; that none is careless 
before his Judge, and that the Word of God shall judge us. By these 
and other means the parson procures attention ; but the character of his 
sermon is holiness: he is not witty, or learned, or eloquent, but holy ; 
a character that Hermogenes never dreamed of, and therefore he could 
give no precept thereof. But it is gained, first, by choosing texts of 
devotion, not controversy, moving and ravishing texts, whereof the Scrip- 
tures are full. Secondly, by dipping and seasoning all our words and 
sentences in our hearts before they come into our mouths, truly affect- 
ing and cordially expressing all that we say, so that the auditors may 
plainly perceive that every word is heart-deep. Thirdly, by turning 
often, and making many apostropes to God, as, “O Lord, bless my 
people and teach them this point ;” or, “OQ my Master, on whose errand 
I come, let me hold my peace, and do Thou speak Thyself, for Thou 
art love, and when Thou teachest all are scholars.” . . . Lastly, by 
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an often urging of the presence and majesty of God, by these or such- 
like speeches :—“Oh, let us all take heed what we do! God sees us, He 
sees whether I speak as I ought, or you hear as you ought; He sees 
hearts as we see faces: He is among us; for if we be here, He must be 
here, since we are here by Him, and without Him could not be here.” 

The parson’s method in handling of a text consists of two parts: 
first, a plain and evident declaration of the meaning of the text; and 
secondly, some choice observations drawn out of the whole text as it 
lies entire and unbroken in the Scripture itself. This he thinks nat- 
ural, and sweet, and grave. Whereas the other way of crumbling a 
text into small parts, as, the person speaking or spoken to, the subject 
and object, and the like, hath neither in it sweetness, nor gravity, nor 
variety, since the words apart are not Scripture, but a dictionary, and 
may be considered alike in all the Scripture. The parson exeeds not 
an hour in preaching, because all ages have thought that a competency, 
and he that profits not in that time, will less afterwards, the same affec- 
tion which made him not profit before making him then weary, and 
so he grows from not relishing to loathing. 


A Parson 1n His House 


His fare is plain and common, but wholesome ; what he hath is little, 
but very good; it consisteth most of mutton, beef, and veal ; 1f he adds 
anything for a great day or a stranger, his garden or orchard supplies 
it, or his barn and yard: he goes no further for any entertainment lest 
he go into the world, esteeming it absurd that he should exceed who 
teacheth others temperance. But those which his home produceth he 
refuseth not, as coming cheap and easy, and arising from the improve- 
ment of things which otherwise would be lost. Wherein he admires and 


imitates the wonderful providence and thrift of the great Householder 
of the world. 


THE Parson’s CHurRcH 


The Country Parson hath a special care of his church, that all things 
there be decent, and befitting His name by which it is called. Therefore, 
first, he takes order that all things be in good repair ; as walls plastered, 
windows glazed, floor paved, seats whole, firm, and uniform, especially 
that the pulpit, and desk, and communion table, and font, be as they ought 
for those great duties that are performed in them. Secondly, that the 
church be swept and kept clean, without dust or cobwebs, and at great 
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festivals strewed and stuck with boughs, and perfumed with incense. 
Thirdly, that there be fit and proper texts of Scripture everywhere 
painted, and that all the painting be grave and reverend, not with light 
colours or foolish antics. Fourthly, that all the books appointed by 
authority be there, and those not torn or fouled, but whole, and clean, 
and well bound. . . . And all this he doth, not as out of necessity, 
or as putting a holiness in the things, but as desiring to keep the middle 
way between superstition and slovenliness, and as following the Apostle’s 
two great and admirable rules in things of this nature; the first whereof 
is, “Let all things be done decently and in order ;” the second, ‘Let all 
things be done to edification” (I Cor. 14). For these two rules com- 
prise and include the double object of our duty, God,—and our neigh- 
bour: the first being for the honour of God, the second for the benefit 
of our neighbour. So that they excellently score out the way and fully 
and exactly contain, even in external and indifferent things, what course 
is to be taken, and put them to great shame who deny the Scripture 
to be perfect. 


Tue Parson IN CircuirT 


The Country Parson upon the afternoons in the weekdays takes occa- 
sion sometimes to visit in person, now one quarter of his parish, now 
another. For there he shall find his flock most naturally as they are, 
wallowing in the midst of their affairs; whereas on Sunday it is easy for 
them to compose themselves to order, which they put on as their holy- 
day clothes, and come to church in frame, but commonly the next day 
put off both. When he comes to any house, first he blesseth it, and 
then as he finds the persons of the house employed, so he forms his dis- 
course. Those that he finds religiously employed he both commends 
them much, and furthers them when he is gone in their employment ; 
as if he finds them reading, he furnisheth them with good books; if 
curing poor people, he supplies them with receipts, and instructs them 
further in that skill, showing them how acceptable such works are to 
God, and wishing them ever to do the cures with their own hands, and 
not to put them over to servants. Those that he finds busy in the works 
of their calling, he commendeth them also; for it is a good and just 
thing for every one to do their own business. But then he admonisheth 
them of two things: first, that they dive not too deep into worldly af- 
fairs, plunging themselves over head and ears into carking and caring ; 
but that they so labour as neither to labour anxiously, nor distrustfully, 
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nor profanely. Then they labour anxiously, when they overdo it, to the 
loss of their quiet and health; then distrustfully, when they doubt God's 
providence, thinking that their own labour is the cause of their thriving, 
as if it were in their own hands to thrive or not to thrive. Then they 
labour profanely, when they set themselves to work like brute beasts, 
never raising their thoughts to God, nor sanctifying their labour with 
daily prayer ; when on the Lord’s day they do unnecessary servile work, 
or in time of divine service on other holy days, except in the cases of 
extreme poverty, and in the seasons of seed time and harvest. Secondly, 
he adviseth them so to labour for wealth and maintenance as that they 
make not that the end of their labour, but that they may have where- 
withal to serve God the better, and to do good deeds. . . . Besides 
these occasional discourses, the parson questions what order is kept in 
the house, as about prayers, morning and evening, on their knees read- 
ing of Scripture, catechizing, singing of psalms at their work and on 
holydays; who can read, who not; and sometimes he hears the children 
read himself, and blesseth, encouraging also the servants to learn to 
read, and offering to have them taught on holydays by his servants. If 
the parson were ashamed of particularizing in these things he were not 
fit to be a parson; but he holds the rule that nothing is little in God’s 
service: if it once have the honour of that name, it grows great in- 
stantly. Wherefore neither disdaineth he to enter into the poorest cot- 
tage, though he even creep into it, and though it smell never so loath- 
somely ; for both God is there also, and those for whom God died. And 
so much the rather doth he so, as his access to the poor is more com- 
fortable than to the rich, and in regard of himself it is more humiliation. 
These are the parson’s general aims in his circuit; but with these he 
mingles other discourses for conversation sake, and to make his higher 
purposes slip the more easily. 


THE Parson’s CoMPLETENESS 


The Country Parson desires to be all to his parish, and not only a 
pastor, but a lawyer also, and a physician. Therefore he endures not 
that any of his flock should go to law; but in any controversy, that 
they should resort to him as their judge. To this end he hath gotten 
to himself some insight in things ordinarily incident and controverted, 
by experience and by reading some initiatory treatises in the law, with 
“Dalton’s Justice of Peace,” and the abridgments of the statutes, as also 
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by discourse with men of that profession, whom he hath ever some 
cases to ask when he meets with them—holding that rule that to put 
men to discourse of that wherein they are most eminent is the most 
gainful way of conversation. Yet, whenever any controversy is brought 
to him, he never decides it alone, but sends for three or four of the 
ablest of the parish to hear the cause with him, whom he makes to de- 
liver their opinion first ; out of which he gathers, in case he be ignorant 
himself, what to hold; and so the thing passeth with more authority 
and less envy. In judging, he follows that which is altogether right; 
so that if the poorest man of the parish detain but a pin unjustly from 
the richest, he absolutely restores it as a judge; but when he hath so 
done, then he assumes the parson, and exhorts to charity. 


‘THE PARSON’S CONSIDERATION OF PROVIDENCE 


The Country Parson, considering the great aptness country people 
have to think that all things come by a kind of natural course, and that 
if they sow and soil their grounds they must have corn, if they keep 
and fodder well their cattle they must have milk and calves, labours to 
reduce them to see God’s hand in all things, and to believe that things 
are not set in such an inevitable order, but that God often changeth 
it according as He sees fit, either for reward or punishment. To this 
end he represents to his flock that God hath and exerciseth a threefold 
power in everything which concerns man. The first is a sustaining pow- 
er ; the second, a governing power ; the third, a spiritual power. By His 
sustaining power he preserves and actuates everything in His being; 
so that corn doth not grow by any other virtue than by that which He 
continually supplies as the corn needs it, without which supply the corn 
would instantly dry up, as a river would if the fountain were stopped. 
And it is observable that if anything could presume of an inevitable 
course and constancy in their operations, certainly it should be either 
the sun in heaven or the fire on earth, by reason of their fierce, strong, 
and violent natures; yet when God pleased, the sun stood still, the fire 
burned not. By God’s governing power He preserves and orders the 
references of things one to the other, so that though the corn do grow 
and be preserved in that act by His sustaining power, yet if He suit 
not other things to the growth, as seasons, and weather, and other acci- 
dents, by His governing power, the fairest harvests come to nothing. 


FELIX NEFF, PASTOR OF THE HIGH ALPS 


ANONYMOUS 


ELIx NerF, born in Switzerland in 1798, possessed qualities and 
F abilities which make him rank among the great country ministers. 
Inspired by the example of John Frederic Oberlin he served without 
stint a mountainous section of France, the High Alps lying between 
France and Italy. For a time he was stationed at Mens but after his 
ordination was appointed to the isolated section in which is located 
Queyras, Fressiniere and other towns and hamlets. 

Though he burned out his life and died prematurely at the age of 31, 
his ministry attracted considerable attention in his day. He shared with 
Oberlin a spirit of pietism, evangelism and self-giving. Also, like Ober- 
lin, his work was comprehensively conceived. His ministry in its con- 
ception and performance is worthy of emulation. 

The following selections gleaned from one of the early accounts of 
Neff’s life point out some of the salient phases of his ministry. The 
exact words of the book have been followed, although the order of the 
narrative at times has been changed. The source of these excerpts is 
The Life of Felix Neff, Pastor of the High Alps (London: London 
Tract Society, 1836). A longer and more interpretive account of his 
life is found in A Memoir of Felix Neff, Pastor of the High Alps, by 
Wilham Stephen Gilley (Philadelphia, 1832). 

Mark RicH 


SCENE oF NeFr’s Lazors 

“It lies immediately contiguous to the Italian frontier, and comprises 
the valleys of Queyras and Fressiniere. In the former are the hamlets 
of Arvieux, La Chalpe, Brunicharde, San Veran, Pierre Grosse, and 
Fousilarde ; and in the latter, Champsellaz, Palons, Violin, Minsas, and 
Dormilleuse. Besides these, there are the remote villages of Vars, Guil- 
lestre, and La Grave, the two former at the southern, the latter at the 
northern extremity of the section. 

“There is much diversity in the situations of these hamlets ; some are 
placed on the edges of mountains, perpetually covered with snow, and 
others lie in deep glens, concealed amidst masses of rock, which in dif- 
ferent ages have been hurled down by the storms of winter. In sum- 
mer, the distance between these places is considerably lessened, by cross- 
ing the mountains; but in winter, it is necessary to pursue a dangerous 
and toilsome course, through rugged and winding defiles. 

16 
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“This portion of the consistory of the High Alps has five or six very 
extensive parishes, comprising altogether a circuit of about eighteen 
leagues in diameter, and containing, at the time when Neff commenced 
his ministry, a population of nearly 700 Protestants, besides a great 
number of Roman Catholics, who had settled in most of its communes. 

“In a region so solitary and desolate, and a climate so severe, Neff 
perceived, that, to fulfil the duties of a Christian pastor, he must consent 
to renounce the comforts of refined society, and subject himself to many 
privations. But here he beheld an opening prospect of extensive useful- 
ness, sufficient to excite the zeal and ambition of the true minister of 
Christ. 

“Upon reaching the scene of his destination, he hastened to explore its 
localities, conversing with the inhabitants, and endeavouring to become 
familiar with their patois. He visited every hamlet, and was gladly 
hailed by the people, who were delighted with having at length a pastor 
of their own.” j 


‘TEMPO OF SERVICE 


“From the commencement of his labours in this place, to his last 
illness, he never slept three nights successively in the same bed. No 
sooner had the time expired which he had allotted for the religious 
instruction of the inhabitants of one hamlet, than he was seen, with his 
staff in his hand and his wallet on his back, scaling the mountain side, 
or winding his solitary course through deep and dreary defiles, to visit 
others of his parishioners. It was his constant aim to walk closely in 
the footsteps of his Divine Master, and to be ever going about to do 
good.” 

“Tn his journal, under the date of the 15th of May, he thus alludes 
to his labours. ‘I have often engaged in speaking from five o’clock in 
the morning till eleven at night; yet 1 have no cough or pain in my 
chest. On the Lord’s day, I frequently travel several leagues, usually 
preaching six times during the day. Since March last, I have visited 
nearly all the villages and hamlets of the parish, and in the evenings | 
have held meetings for prayer and public worship, to which the people 
come from a distance, after the labours of the day.’ 

““T have visited all the cottages in the valley, and taken down the 
names of all the young people between the ages of fifteen and thirty. 
By this means I have ascertained that my catechumens here are about 
two hundred.’ ” 
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EFrorts IN EDUCATION 


“He found its inhabitants unacquainted with the simplest rudiments 
of knowledge, and so ignorant of the first principles of religion, that it 
was necessary to teach them even the fundamental truths of the gospel. 
His first efforts were directed towards the introduction of a better 
system of education. The method he adopted will best appear from his 
own words. ‘The few schoolmasters whom I found at Fressiniere were 
so ignorant, that, in any other country, they would scarcely be deemed 
worthy of the designation of scholars. Scanty, however, as were their 
attainments, their services were still more scantily remunerated, all their 
pay was a louis for the five or six months of the year during which the 
school was open; for keeping school was never thought of in the sum- 
mer time. In this state I was obliged to leave matters during the first 
winter of my residence in this country; but I endeavoured to do what 
I could in giving instruction to all who were willing to receive it, both 
children and adults. I attempted also to teach them some of the ele- 
mentary principles of psalmody: this had a tendency to draw them to 
the meetings; but they made little progress in it. I proposed to them 
to send for schoolmasters from Queyras, where they had made greater 
advances in useful knowledge, and they agreed to do so. They consented 
also to increase the salary they had usually given, and in the month of 
November I brought a master to Dormilleuse, and another to La Combe. 
I gave to these masters some instruction in the French language, and 
in singing, and hoped that, in return for the secular knowledge they 
imparted, they would carry home with them the invaluable knowledge 
of salvation. With the same design also another master was sent among 
the brethren at Trieve; and the Lord heard my prayers for them: the 
next spring these three young men returned to their families, burning 
with a desire to preach the glad tidings to their fellow countrymen!’ ” 

“Neff, therefore, proposed to them to make a school-room of a pub- 
lic building, formerly used as a barn, and his plan being adopted, he 
applied himself to the work, assisted by the best workmen among the 
peasants. Every house furnished a man, together with an ass to carry 
the materials; for in these regions, vehicles on wheels are quite un- 
known; and indeed, considering the mountainous nature of the coun- 
try, they would be utterly useless. The work proceeded so rapidly, that 
in the space of a single week the room was plastered and ceiled, and 
ready for use. 

“While thus engaged in the formation of schools at Dormilleuse he 
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had another work in progress, which was equally the object of his solici- 
tude; this was the erection of a temple, or chapel, in the hamlet of 
Violin, in the valley of Fressiniere.”’ 


ENCOURAGED READING 


“Having assembled some of the more intelligent of his parishioners, 
he laid the case before them, and expressed his desire that suitable 
religious books should be provided for circulation among them; so that, 
when he was absent, they might be read aloud to the congregations on 
the Lord’s day, and at other times when they assembled for devotional 
exercises. This suggestion met with their hearty approval, and it was 
determined that the sermons of Nardin should be immediately procured 
from Paris.” 


BIBLE SOCIETY 


“He took advantage of this revival, to carry into effect an important 
project, which lay near his heart; the establishment of a Bible Society. 
It was formed about the beginning of April, 1825, at the village of 
Fressiniere.” 

“Neff’s journal supplies an account of the first efforts of this new 
society. ‘On the 5th of April,’ he says, ‘we began to collect informa- 
tion respecting the number of Bibles and Testaments already in use; at 
the same time, taking down the names of all those who were anxious to 
possess the word of life. From our inquiries we ascertained that, pre- 
vious to the formation of Bible Societies, there were not twelve Bibles 
in the valley. Those we saw appeared to be mostly from Louvain. We 
found also a few New Testaments, chiefly the editions of Father Amelot, 
most of which were in bad condition.’ Of late years, however, numerous 
copies of the word of God have been circulated in the valley by the 
agents of the London Society; but we have been chiefly indebted to the 
Paris Society, which, since its formation, has supplied nearly half the 
families with Bibles, and almost all with New Testaments.” 


COMPREHENSIVE INTEREST 


“We have now arrived at that period in the life of Felix Neff, when 
the extraordinary talents of this devoted pastor were more fully devel- 
oped, and every power and faculty of his mind brought into vigorous 
exercise. While he regarded the salvation of souls as the chief object 
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of his exertions; yet, in the midst of almost continual preaching, and 
of all those solemn duties which belong to the ministry of the gospel, 
he found some leisure moments to occupy himself with the temporal 
affairs of his flock. Everything, indeed, which had any tendency to 
promote either their moral or physical welfare, was the object of his 
anxious solicitude.” 

“Combining temporal with spiritual instruction, he was ever ready 
to communicate the first principles of knowledge. He was delighted if 
any of his flock, who could not read, evinced a desire to be able to 
search the Holy Scriptures for themselves; he would instantly become 
their instructor, and, with the utmost condescension and patience, would 
teach them the letters of the alphabet, and explain the method of form- 
ing them into syllables. His talents peculiarly qualified him for the 
instruction of his catechumens. His attention to the sick was not less 
assiduous: he showed them the most tender sympathy, and listened 
patiently to the long recital of their maladies. He assisted them by his 
knowledge of botany in preparing the medicines prescribed by the physi- 
cian, and would sometimes go himself to gather the plants and dig up 
the roots necessary for the purpose.” 


IRRIGATION 


“Neff’s early years had been spent in gardening and agriculture ; his 
own experience, therefore, led him at once to perceive the great impor- 
tance of this stream. He saw that its waters, if properly distributed, 
would greatly increase the productiveness of the surrounding meadows. 
He communicated his observations to the proprietors, explaining to them 
how canals might be cut, so as to let these waters into their several 
lands. But these simple mountaineers considered the plan of their 
pastor as too hazardous and expensive. Besides, they could not con- 
ceive that he, a stranger, should know better than themselves the most 
proper method of cultivating their own soil. They were quite at a loss 
to understand how his project could be accomplished. Neff, therefore, 
explained it to them, but they still ridiculed it as visionary, and ob- 
stinately refused to deviate from their accustomed practice.” 


“The following spring, however, taught these people a practical les- 
son, for the weather had been so unusually mild, that there had been 
scarcely a single snow-storm, and the appearance of the meadows threat- 
ened an entire failure of the crops. This circumstance, so distressing 
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to the poor peasants, afforded a powerful argument to their pastor. He 
again reminded them of the method of irrigation he had so often pro- 
posed ; and he now found several who were anxious to put his plan into 
execution. With these, the pastor proceeded to review the proposed 
scene of operations, and then he ascertained that there had formerly 
been water-courses of this kind, but, owing to the ignorance or poverty 
of the owners of the land, they had not been kept in proper repair, and 
for a very long period had never been used.” 


“This discovery was very discouraging to the Dormilleusians, and 
they gazed with astonishment at their pastor, when he proposed to re- 
open this canal. All their former objections returned, and they seemed 
inclined to relinquish the scheme altogether. ‘It is too difficult a work,’ 
they exclaimed; ‘it can never be done. Besides,’ added they, ‘suppose 
we were able to clear the bed, and all the water should flow in one chan- 
nel, the great proprietors would get it all, and the rest would never have 
their share.’ Neff removed this objection by appointing a commissary, 
who should attend to the impartial distribution of the waters ; then asking 
the proprietors of the adjacent land, who were interested in the matter, 
if they wished to oppose a plan so decidedly uesful, they said that they 
could make no further objection, but only stipulated that each land- 
owner should be allowed to work on that part of the canal which was 
to cross his own estate.” 

“The next morning Neff was up by day-break, and immediately went 
in search of his workmen, who were not accustomed to be roused to 
public labour at such an early hour. ‘Having collected my men,’ he 
says, ‘we proceeded along the course of the great canal, the traces of 
which were hardly perceptible. My men appeared completely disheart- 
ened. “Why, this part of the work will take us three days, at least,” 
said some. ‘‘Three days!” said others, “we shall be more than six days.” 
“Not so much,” I replied; and, immediately dividing my men into sev- 
eral distinct parties, with an overseer to each, and spreading them along 
the intended line, I allotted to each company such a portion as I thought 
they were able to accomplish. At ten o’clock, they expressed their in- 
tention of going home to breakfast: but I opposed this, and at length 
succeeded in prevailing upon them to send for it, as I did for my own. 
We continued our work; in some places it was requisite to raise em- 
bankments eight feet in height; and in others we had to dig to the 
depth of six feet, across the rocky beds of three or four rapid torrents. 
My men, who were about forty in number, were divided into five or 
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six detachments; and I went from one to another, giving directions to 
some how to proceed, and urging others to more active and vigorous 
exertion. About four o’clock the waters rushed into the meadows, hailed 
by the joyful acclamations of the spectators; the oldest of whom had 
never before seen this canal in use.’ ” 


More Porators 


“Still intent upon ministering to the necessities and comforts of his 
people, he next turned his attention to their improper methods of cul- 
tivating the soil. Throughout the valley of Fressiniere, as in the Ban 
de la Roche, the inhabitants derive their principal sustenance from the 
potato; and yet, such was their ignorance of its proper culture, that 
they were obliged to occupy a very large extent of land, in order to 
insure an adequate crop. Their method was to plant their potatoes just 
under the surface of the earth, and so close together, that the roots had 
not room to expand. Neff was grieved to behold them spending their 
time and labour to so little purpose; and, anxious that they should 
adopt a better plan, he endeavoured to convince them that their fields 
would yield more abundant crops, and of better quality, were they to 
set their plants deeper and farther apart. The poor peasants were 
ignorant of any other system than their own: and, notwithstanding all 
the pastor could say, refused to adopt the improvements he proposed, 
Neff, however, was not to be diverted from his object. For several 
days he traversed the valley, going from field to field where the people 
were at work, taking the tools from their hands, and planting according 
to his own views. Great as was their attachment to their pastor, they 
submitted with evident unwillingness to this interference; and, when 
they saw him depositing their plants five or six times farther asunder 
than they had been accustomed to do, they were filled with apprehen- 
sion, supposing that he had thus rendered their land of no value. No 
sooner, therefore, was Neff fairly out of sight, than each of them 
proceeded to plant after his own mode.” 


“Neff, however, thinking example the best way to succeed with these 
villagers, and having a garden of his own at Queyras, he determined this 
season to plant it with potatoes. Numbers flocked around him when 
he began to work, many ridiculing what they deemed his lost trouble, 
and all seeming confident that this time the pastor would be in the 
wrong. As the gathering time approached, they became very curious 
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- to know the result of his labours; and when, instead of the scanty crop 
which they expected, they beheld upwards of sixty tubercles attached 
to a single plant, they earnestly entreated that the next season he would 
teach them his new method.” 


Better Homes 


“The benevolent pastor extended his improvements also to their do- 
mestic arrangements, and the situation and construction of their houses.” 

“By the improvements he suggested, he succeeded in rendering some 
of their cottages more airy and wholesome, and induced them to cleanse 
the stables, to which they used to resort for shelter and warmth in the 
winter. He also prevailed on them to increase their clothing, to be more 
regular in their habits of life, and especially to adopt a better method 
of preparing their food; which all tended very materially to promote 
their health, cleanliness, and comfort.” 


PHYSICAL AND SPIRITUAL 


“They also served to contradict the general, though erroneous and 
highly injurious opinion, very prevalent in the High Alps, that none 
can think seriously about his own salvation and the salvation of others, 
without neglecting his temporal obligations. The rapid progress of 
improvement and amelioration, which now took place, furnishes an 
illustration of the fact, that no sooner do the truths of the gospel obtain 
their legitimate power over the soul, than they begin to exercise that 
benign and humanizing influence which renders them the most efficient 
means of civilization.” 


More TRAINING 


“But, whilst the religious revival had thus eminently conduced to the 
external comfort and happiness of the people, it had produced other 
effects equally interesting to Neff, which are related in the following 
passages of his diary. ‘A very considerable number of our young men 
now appeared animated with an ardent desire to spread abroad that 
knowledge of the truth with which the Lord had enlightened their own 
minds. Some of them began to hold little meetings in the villages where 
they resided, but their ignorance either checked their zeal, or gave it 
a wrong direction, so that although they were undoubtedly actuated by 
the purest motives, they did but little good. There was scarcely one 
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amongst them who could read French with fluency, much less who | 
could understand what he read. With such instruments, it was obvious 
that the work of the Lord could not be efficiently carried forward; and 
I began to fear, that, were I to remove from these mountains, the good 
seed already sown might eventually prove unproductive. After much 
anxious deliberation, the idea occurred to me of establishing a school, » 
in which I might assemble the most intelligent and well-disposed young 
men of the several communes; especially those who intended to become 
teachers, or had already engaged in that work. I communicated my 
wishes to some friends at Geneva, who encouraged the project by kindly 
contributing towards the expenses. The minister’s house at Dormilleuse 
afforded me a room suitable for my purpose, and in the month of No- 
vember, 1825, we opened our school.’ ” 


“ “We divided the day into three distinct portions: the first extend- 
ing from sunrise to eleven in the morning; the second, from noon to 
sunset; and the last, from supper-time till ten or eleven at night; so 
that we had fourteen or fifteen hours every day entirely devoted to 
the work of instruction. Reading, writing, and arithmetic took up the 
greater part of our time; geography and singing of hymns served us 
by way of recreation. Most of the adults in the village attended these 
lessons; while the children had the benefit of their own teacher, who 
was paid by them in the usual way. The young females being the only 
persons not provided for in these schools, I opened a school for them 
in the evening, in the room occupied during the day by the children,’ ” 


Group MEETINGS 


““T particularly exhort you not to neglect your meetings for edifying 
one another. I do not mean those meetings, where only one speaks 
and the rest hear. These, when the gospel is faithfully preached, there 
can be no doubt, are a great blessing, and a powerful means of revival 
and edification. These I need not recommend to you; but they are not 
sufficient for the christian, nor are they those only which are enjoined 
in the several passages of Scripture. See 1 Cor. xii. 5-12, 22, 28; xiv, 
23, 24-26, 31-40. 

““The meetings, of which I now speak, are those where all may 
exhort, and all are edified; where each one may sympathize in the 
knowledge, the graces, and the experience of his brother. In one word, 
where each one may alternately give and receive, teach and reprove. 
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These are the only meetings which may be truly called mutual. Again 
I repeat it, dear brethren, cherish such meetings. If it be necessary, 
let there be some for every age, and for each sex, in order that they 
may be conducted with greater simplicity, freedom and confidence. He 
who hastens to the public assembly, when there is some stranger, or some 
eloquent preacher, and who is absent when there are none but simple 
and plain christians there, is not a spiritual man. Should only a few 
shepherds or servants meet together in a mean hovel, if each one were 
to bring with him a spirit of prayer and spiritual meditation, the Lord 
would doubtless be in the midst of you, and your little assembly might 
be as abundantly blessed as those held by the first disciples, when they 
met in an upper chamber, on the day of the outpouring of the Holy 
Spinits)?’ 
YoutH Work 


““These young persons now manifested that, for them, the attrac- 
tions of the world had lost their charms; the subjects of their conversa- 
tion were their religious feelings and hopes, and the happiness they 
realized in communion with God. During the intervals of Divine wor- 
ship on the Lord’s day, they were accustomed to meet in each other’s 
houses, where they engaged in praise and prayer, and in serious con- 
versation on the truths of the gospel. These social meetings became 
at length so frequent, and were so numerously attended, that they at- 
tracted some notice, and procured for these youthful disciples the appel- 
lation of the Maries; a very appropriate name, for they also had chosen 
the good part. It is difficult,’ says Neff, ‘to imagine a body of Chris- 
tians more alive to their spiritual and eternal welfare than this associa- 
tion of young females. Not satisfied with meeting together every Lord’s 
day, they embraced every opportunity of mutually encouraging each 
other, by prayer and reading the word of God. All this took place 
without my interference; I have not even seemed to notice it, lest I 
should spoil the whole by exciting a spirit of pride. Their example 
was soon followed through the neighbouring country. No sooner were 
any persons converted in the adjacent communes, than they entered into 
connexion with the young Christians at Mens, and began to imitate 
Leet. 


PREACHING 


“He was endowed with great natural talents, a remarkable fluency 
and aptness in public speaking, and a soul burning with love and zeal 
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for the Saviour. He preached several times in a day, on each occasion 
varying his discourse; and the originality of his ideas, the aptness of 
his comparisons, and the liveliness and felicity of his illustrations, never 
failed to command the attention of his audience. His expositions of 
Scripture were luminous and clear; and his manner so easy and familiar, 
that his hearers felt surprised that the same view of the subject had 
not before struck them. Alluding, on one occasion, to his studies, he 
said, ‘I have learned all I know from three books: the Bible, my own 
heart, and nature. The first of these, through the grace of God, taught 
me the other two; and from it also I learned the perfections and pur- 
poses of a holy, just, and merciful God: from the second, I have be- 
come acquainted with the enormity of sin, the wiles of Satan, and the 
misery, the degradation, and the helplessness of my fallen condition: 
while, from the book of nature, I draw all my illustrations of the doc- 
trines I preach.’ ” 


IF I WERE A RURAL MINISTER 


By CHARLES JosIAH GALPIN 


D* Cuartes J. GALPIn had a long record of notable service as a 

rural sociologist, leader in the rural life movement and friend of 
the rural church. Among his many contributions are Rural Life, 
Empty Churches and My Drift into Rural Sociology. 

As a layman, Dr. Galpin, with the support of The American Baptist 
Home Mission Society, was instrumental in establishing at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin the first university pastorate at any state university 
in the Umted States. 

“Tf I Were A Rural Minister” was first given as an address before the 
Virgima Rural Church Conference Board. It has been printed in several 
magazines as well as in pamphlet form. 

Mark RicH 


It is dangerous for a layman to attempt to describe either what the 
Christian minister is or ought to be, for he is sure to fall into error. 
However, if he is not totally in error, some good may come, and, if he 
should be totally in error, it may be well for the clergy to know what 
lies back in the layman’s mind. Then the minister can begin to set the 
layman right. 

Laymen apparently have little or no hand in shaping ministers to the 
clerical function. It is only as the already trained minister, shaped to 
his task by clerical ideals and forces in theological schools, comes to 
grips with the layman in his home, congregation, committees, boards 
and conventions that lay influence begins to work on him. Let us 
suppose today that I, as a rural layman, for such I am now and have 
been the greater part of my life, open up my mind on the rural clergy- 
man and the rural church. 


While I appeal to your tender mercy, I am brave enough to say, 
“Use the knife, but do it with the surgeon’s care.” 

If I were to become a rural minister, | would hope that I could 
attend a rural theological seminary—that is, a seminary, established 
especially, if not exclusively, for persons intending to enter the rural 
ministry. I would be assured, in that case, of having teachers sympa- 
thetic with farm and village life, sensitive to the “hidden man of the 
heart” beating beneath the rural-garb. I would also expect to find a 
group of young men there who had picked out the rural ministry as 
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a life work, and for special reasons were ready to dedicate themselves 
to this rural work. 

I would hope also that this theological seminary would be situated 
in close contact with one of our agricultural colleges, so that I could 
mingle with the young rural students and attend some of the agricultural 
college courses. I am confident that this contact with the intellectual 
side of rural life would, through its esprit de corps, help arm me for 
my life work. 


AMBASSADOR OF CHRIST 


If I were a rural minister, I would pray that I might never forget 
that I am as certainly an ambassador of Christ to rural people, as Paul 
was an Apostle to the Gentiles. This ministry would not be to me an 
occupation but rather a sacred honor, a trust conferred from on high, 
in which I should be giving my life, not gaining a progressively better 
and better livelihood. 

If I were a rural minister, | would never hold myself in line for a 
city parish. Like John Frederic Oberlin, I would say, “No, I will 
never leave this flock. God has confided this flock to me. Why should 
T abandon it?” I ask you now would I be temperamental and absurdly 
heroic? I repeat, I would not be seduced from my rural mission by 
the alluring inducements so plausible to many of my friends, such as 
an “easier life for the wife,” “better education for the children,” and 
“American standard of living,” “congenial parish,” “books,” “travel,” 
“art,” “greater opportunity for service”—just such reasons as bankers, 
clerks, teachers, merchants give for their economic movements, to better 
themselves following the law of hire. 

I would decide to take pot-luck with the farmer and villager, sharing 
their lives, their privations, their struggles to organize a modern social 
and economic system for their communities, for them and their children. 

I do not need to be told that the day would come when my heart 
would be troubled, when doubt would enter and temptation would 
assail me, as I lost faith in myself, in my work, and my mission turned 
sour and rural life lost its savor. I tell you now most seriously I would 
not try to fight this thing alone. I would flee to some man of God 
whom I could trust, and bask in the sunshine of his presence and faith 
until I could exclaim, “My soul, my soul. I have found it again.” 
As this loss of the Christ consciousness is one of the deepest troubles 
of the Christian, so I know that the recovery is one of the sweetest 
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experiences of life. I know I would go back to my rural ministry 
inspired, and old things would again become new. 


DILIGENCE IN MINIstTRY 


If I were a rural minister, I would work at my task as hard, as un- 
remittingly, as early, as late, as any of my parishoners. I could not 
excuse myself for inaction and short hours, on the ground of being 
engaged in much contemplation and thoughtful study; for I know the 
versatility of sloth, its subtlety and intrigue. I would fight this thing 
tooth and nail. 

In order to be content in my mind, I should desire to know to the 
utmost, as precisely as possible, how far geographically my special 
responsibility as minister and pastor, to persons and families, lies. 
When I come to my parish, this responsibility may be quite indefinite 
in the minds of my church board. This attitude will not satisfy me. 
I shall be ill at ease until I am sure that no family that naturally 
belongs to me for Christian ministration is left out in the cold. By 
conference and agreement, therefore, with adjacent ministers I should 
map my parish with every farm and every village house that I must 
shepherd, whether any of them belong formally to my inner church 
group or not. I must know the whereabouts of my people. This map 
should hang large in my study and be the basis of much of my thinking 
and work. 

After I have some substantial experience with my parish as agreed 
upon by various interested church groups in conference, I should begin 
a quiet campaign for similar conferences and mappings for my whole 
county. And if successful in this matter in the course of a few years, 
I would proceed along with other ministers of my county to campaign 
for the establishment of similar ascertained parishes and maps for the 
rural territory of my state. This out-of-my-parish work should never 
lessen my own parish work, but should be my special contribution to 
my county and my state. 


KNowING PEOPLE AND PROBLEMS 


It would never satisfy me to get my knowledge of my people and 
their problems from books of psychology, sociology and economics. 
Next to the Bible and my own Christian experience, the most used and 
valuable adjunct in my study would be my parish map and a file with 
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a set of cards for every family, every person, for whom I should be 
responsible as an ambassador of Christ. To aid my memory I would 
enter on these cards all the important personal, biological, psycho- 
logical, sociological and economic facts obtained by me in personal 
acquaintance with each person and family. I would know my people 
at first hand, and to do this would require all the diligence which I 
have set down for myself. Hard work! Constant application! Close 
observation of changing lives! My sermons would grow on the farms, 
in the barns, in the houses, on the highways of my parish. 

The intense interest in first-hand knowledge would lead me, I am 
sure, to know, by close observation, the village or rural town and the 
farm neighborhood and cluster of neighborhoods in themselves and 
in their inter-relationships. I should then be in position to sense the 
moral and religious problems of the corporate life of my parish, and 
their influence upon the personal life and problems of my people. I 
suppose I could read about the village and the farm, but I will not 
take books in lieu of first-hand study. 

In connection with the obstacles and drawbacks of first-hand ac- 
quaintance, 1 know the temptation to procrastinate until the moment 
slips by when I could, and the moment arrives when I have nothing 
to show. I recall the advice of an old hunter on my first deer hunt in 
the Adirondacks 40 years ago. “The time to shoot,” said he, and in 
the soft quiet speech of the woodsman, “is when you see the deer. 
Don’t wait to see it better. Ten to one, you'll never see it a second 
time.” I found this good advice, both with deer and with opportunity 
to do good. If I were a rural minister, I would seize opportunity, and 
shoot without fear or indecision. 


BUILDING A RURAL CIVILIZATION 


If I were a rural minister, 1 would try to gear all my efforts in with 
the great general aim of the leaders of rural America to build a worthy 
rural civilization. My own aim would be a parish and a church of 
distinction that would in no sense be out of place in the coming civiliza- 
tion of rural America. On the rich heritage left by our American 
pioneers, I too would try to do my part to raise up a group of rural 
church men and women and children that would carry the banner of 
Christ worthily. 


A central feature in a great rural civilization is the agricultural land 
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problem. From the moment that Christian missionaries set foot on 
British soil and began to win from heathendom the rude tribes of the 
Irish Celts, the Angles, the Saxons, the Picts, the Irish and English 
churches have had a land-workers’ problem, an agricultural problem 
along with the national problem of Christianity. Both Ireland and 
England today, all down the centuries, are confronted and struggling 
with the moral and religious aspects of this same age-old problem. 


In ultimate terms, land is the source of life, and the struggles over 
land are the primary struggles for life itself. The world starves when 
land is idle or struck with blight. Hunger changes men into beasts. 
Potential hunger is a hidden threat facing both Church and State. 
Helots, serfs, slaves all grew out of the land problem. Peonage is a 
land problem. The refining, healing powers of the Church have during 
the centuries done much for the landed and the landless land workers. 
Now it is our turn. To us here and now in America is committed the 
problem of men, women and children who deal with the land and its 
plant and animal life in our stead, and of bringing to them the benefits 
of clergy and religion. 

If 1 were a rural minister, | would study the rural population with 
an eye to discover the discriminations against farmer and villager— 
discriminations inherent in rural life itself—that I might plead with 
my parishoners to absorb these disfavours with fortitude; or dis- 
criminations that are unethical and preventable that I might do my 
part toward removing them. 

I would, for example, close in on the baffling difference between 
the farmer’s hard earned dollar and the city man’s dollar in respect to 
their exchange for the goods of life. I would try to understand why 
the farmer’s dollar is weak, when it comes to an exchange for facilities 
for education, health, recreation, facilities for religion; while the city 
man’s dollar is far stronger when he wishes to exchange it for these 
same facilities. In this difference I sense a moral issue, to which, as 
an ambassador of justice as well as of mercy, I would as a minister 
of Christ be entitled to a word in the court of public opinion. 


STIGMAS ON RURAL PEOPLE 


Rural people suffer and have long suffered certain stigmas—farming, 
the stigma of the soil and dirt; the village, the stigma of littleness, 
the slur of being a “hick town.” These stigmas have branded the rural 
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children with disgrace until an almost irremovable psychology of in- 
feriority has become the possession of rural people. This again is 
an ethical and even religious issue. It would be my aim as a minister 
to replace this mark of shame with a high sense of worth, importance 
and honor—both in rural people themselves and in the mind of the 
nation. I would dwell upon the glories of the life-giving products of 
the soil, upon the beauty the farmer creates by his toil; I would hold 
aloft his importance to the nation’s life, not only in feeding and 
clothing the nation, but also in sending into the stream of humanity 
the rural youth which provides the only recruits to our cities. I would 
be persuaded that this constant treatment in my parish of rural people 
as great, honorable factors in national life lay at the very center of 
my gospel. 


RuRAL DISCONTENT 


Discontent is certain to crop up in rural life. The very presence of 
religion among men is an evidence that life is defective; wherever 
lived, whatever the accomplishments, accumulations, prosperity, friend- 
ships, pedigree. Like a flaw in the steel, defects reveal themselves 
everywhere in life. Asa rural minister, I should attempt to differentiate 
the inherent flaws of life itself from the flaws in mere occupation and 
residence. My aim would be to interpret a defective life in itself as 
something that religion alone heals. Whatever the discontent might be 
growing out of hopes blasted, expectations deferred, wishes without 
influence on events, circumstances running counter to plans and ideals, 
I would hold up religion, the Church, worship, prayer. At the same 
time, I would vigorously protest against the gloom and pessimism 
growing out of the belief that happiness and contentment will come 
in mere change of occupation and residence. If evils persist in bare 
occupation and residence, these may be improved. To the improvement 
of such conditions I will give my best efforts. 


As a minister of Christ, I would penetrate the husk of rural occupa- 
tion, and bring the Gospel of Christ to the inner man, where all men 
are alike. It is important to know the skin-deep mental and physical 
characteristics of rural people, but it is still more important to know the 
universal humanity lying deep in the soul of the rural family. 

One thing I would never forget as a rural minister, namely, the 
American rural family is the biological mainstay of the American 
family and American society. It holds, therefore, a central place in the 
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social system of America and of the American Church in particular. 
Family is the tended, delicate, sacred organism of race. When the 
family breaks down, no substitute known to man can mend the break, 
and family life is the first to crumble when deterioration sets in for 
race or nation. 


Such is the place of honor of the rural family, the rural community 
and the rural Church in American life. I would ever bear in mind 
in my pastoral work that religion must brood over the rural family, 
through the rural Church, in order that the very symbols by which we 
know God—love, fatherhood, forgiveness—should be preserved in 
their purity in family relationships. 

If I wished to influence the life of the nation most vitally through 
religious ministry, I am sure I could not select a more far-reaching 
task than ministry to the rural community and the rural Church. 


THe Rurat CHILD 


I must not as a minister wait for the rural child to grow up, before 
I take him into serious account in my ministry; for the saying that 
“the child is father of the man” is a significant truth in the moral and 
religious struggles of man, as well as in the educational. Friendship, 
sympathy and understanding with my parish children will never be 
wasted. I must never slight or offend one of these little ones. Why? 
Because no soil is so fertile for good as the soul of the child; and the 
child has capacity for resolve and endeavor which may reach a point 
of fortitude in the moral scale, which he may never reach again as an 
adult, but which will set a pace for the man that he becomes all his 
life. I myself have never surpassed the filial piety which when I was 
10 years old rose strong in my heart one summer day in my father’s 
country parish, when my father discovered that Mother, setting out 
with the family horse and buggy and two small children for a vacation 
to her father’s farm, 18 miles away, had left behind her 10-pound 
satchel containing among other things her best dress. My father said, 
“Charles, can you hurry after Mother and take this satchel? It contains 
her best dress. You might get a ride, and overtake her.” I replied, 
“T’ll do my best.” So I carried Mother’s best dress, 18 miles to my 
grandfather’s door, without a ride, from nine in the morning until 
five in the afternoon, faintly murmuring at the open door, “Mother, 
here is your dress.” How many times in my adult life I have said to 
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myself when under cracking strain, “I carried the dress to Mother. 
I will try to go through this thing now.” 

In conclusion, a word about words and deeds. So much of a 
preacher’s task is a matter of his words (mere symbols of something, 
you know) about the deeds of others, that if I were a rural minister, 
I would seek and embrace opportunities to do deeds that would 
exemplify my words. I would never hold myself above my fellows, 
either as being too clean to work with my hands, too poor to give of 
my little, too weary to go where need is. My ministry should not be 
in words only, but in deeds also. 


“A PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE FOR THE 
AMERICAN FARMER” 


By WILLIAM Ernest Hockinc 


1 Be 1940, the United States Department of Agriculture devoted the 
Yearbook of Agriculture to approximately 60 authoritative papers 
woven about the general theme “Farmers In a Changing World.” 
The eminent professor of philosophy at Harvard University, William 
Ernest Hocking, prepared an article in which he set forth a philosophy 
for farmers and others. Because of its timeless qualities it is reproduced 
in this issue of the Bulletin with the kind permission of the author. 


Mark Ricu 


‘THE SATISFACTIONS OF FarM LIFE 


One reason for the perpetual fascination of farm life is the tangible 
satisfaction it offers for this fundamental interest in putting ideas 
into effect, the interest in creation. The man in the city office may 
have endless ideas for changing his physical surroundings, but he is 
not free to use his muscles on them, not even to smash the furniture. 
The industrial laborer is using his muscles, but he is not free to 
carry out his own plans. The farmer’s situation is free in both ways: 
it makes planning necessary, the imagination which belongs to fore- 
thought; and it provides the satisfaction of being able to work at 
these his own plans with all the power that is in him. Creating in 
this sense is his business. 

And also in another sense. He effects the first transformation of 
the useless into the useful. 

We say that the frontier is gone, the first transformation of the 
wilderness into the cultivable land. But there are numerous kinds 
of frontier in the world. There is the frontier of the craftsman, that 
is to say, the line where his skill meets the obstacle it cannot yet 
surmount. There is the frontier of the scientist, the line between 
knowledge and ignorance. And there is the frontier between barrenness 
and fertility, the frontier of the farmer, a line that is always being 
pushed back but which is never banished and forever threatens to return. 
This line is a line between life and death, both for the farmer and for 
the community; for unless the farmer can continue to make the soil 
yield enough living matter for living people, all human life stops. 
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This is the commonplace miracle of the farming process. The city 
takes it for granted; the farmer knows its incessant risks and perils. 

He is said to be conservative, and in a sense he is so; for he is 
not dealing with any simple matter of bolts and screws, he is dealing 
with the sensitive balance of forces affecting germination and growth, 
the most intricate processes of nature. He knows only too well that 
any onlooker can propose an improvement in his methods but that not 
one in a hundred can devise a real improvement. Hence he properly 
distrusts the salesman. But he remains the perpetual pioneer and inno- 
vator. No implement factory could survive two seasons unless farmers 
were prepared to try out new tools and to devise improvements on them. 
He is an ally of all the crafts and sciences in his efforts to improve 
the art of working his primary miracle of making things grow. 

There is a great deal of nonsense talked about farming and the 
satisfactions of farming. It is especially foolish to speak of farming 
as though it were one sort of thing instead of a dozen very different 
sorts of thing, especially in North America. It is peculiarly silly to 
talk about the joys of being “next to Nature,” without distinguishing 
between the times when Nature is a very agreeable companion and the 
times when her storms, her winter rigors, her excesses of dryness and 
wetness, her untamed irregularities turn the best plans into dust and 
ashes and empty pockets. But it remains true that farming survives, 
and will always continue to attract men to itself, because the farmer is, 
among all ups and downs, a successful creator in the sense that the ideas 
of his brain do get themselves built into visible living products and 
that this, his personal success, is at the same time an absolutely neces- 
sary social good. 

There is another thing about farming which has struck me as impor- 
tant, though I am not sure how far my farming brethren will agree with 
me. That is, the all-around weariness which comes of farm labor. I 
stress the word “all-around.” Every man gets weary in some spot 
or other if he works hard at his job. But he is likely to tire one set 
of muscles or nerves and come out an unevenly wearied man, looking 
for some equally unbalanced amusement. to smooth him out. The 
farmer has no such need; at least in the summer evenings, he is not 


looking for any amusement. He is fatigued all over; and when he 
rests, he rests all over. 


He does not shine in evening entertainments: if he goes out he is 


? 


likely to get sleepy. He is not disposed to burn midnight oil or electric 
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current keeping up his reading. He neither wishes to make speeches 
snor to listen to them. It is hard for him to keep up the Grange or 
any other social institution during these active months. He regrets 
it. I admit the disadvantage, but I wish to congratulate him for 
at least one consequence. He retains soundness of nerve, clearness 
of eye, and steadiness of judgment. He is relatively free from that 
onset of nervous disorders which is carrying so large a percentage of 
our city population into the asylums, public and private. 

When the natural reservoir of energy is exhausted evenly, nature 
rises nobly to the occasion and fills it up again. Hence the large 
proportion of the finest specimens of mankind which the farm produces ; 

_ physical breadth of beam joined with a corresponding mental and moral 
breadth—for the sound man thinks well rather than ill of his neighbors, 

his thoughts extend beyond himself, and he plots for the good of his 
village and his township. His sons replenish the wornout stock of the 
businesses and professions. 

There is a seamy side to this, of course. The physical work of 
the farm is never done, because its possibilities are infinite; and the 
effort to do it all breaks many a man, turns many another into a working 
machine with no springs, develops occasional individuals of great stature 
who work the weaker ones around them to death, perhaps their wives 
or their children. Farming does not of itself beget the wisdom of 
restraint in labor; and as respect for the seventh day wanes, the quieter 
necessities of relaxation are increasingly neglected. 

The remedy for this lies not so much in preaching recreation as in 
carrying further our analysis of the things that make up the good life, 
whether on the farm or elsewhere. 

I will speak of three elements of welfare or happiness—family life, 
property, and the wider horizon. 


Famity LIFE 


The farm has an opportunity for normal family life which is still 
definitely superior to that of the city, in spite of rapid recent changes. 
This superiority lies in part in the fact that children are more welcome ; 
there is less artificial restriction of birth; the sexual atmosphere is 
cleaner. It lies further in the facts that when children do arrive, the 
family relation is less distracted, and the home is less likely to be 
interrupted by the absence of the mother ; the occupation of the father 
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is before their eyes; the area of common life is greater. Then, further, 
with greater freedom of physical action there is the natural discipline 
of an early taking part in the common work of the family. Just because 
the community is less dense and outer associations less numerous and 
less near, the family has to be more nearly self-sufficient in its mental as 
well as physical resources, has to find its own way to fun and mutual 
help, is a more compact society. Wherever to the ordinary routine of 
farm life there are added what normal family life can supply—love, 
economy, good foodstuffs, good cooking, simple and abundant hos- 
pitality, and the inescapable relation of cause and effect, effort and 
reward—there is a primary education unsurpassed in its possibilities for 
forming not alone the character but the mind also. 


For the farmer, his family is the chief enlarger of his life; and if 
he can find satisfaction in his children, it may be his chief reward. 

The farmer is likely to define this satisfaction in terms of handing 
his farm on to a son; he likes to think of his occupation as hereditary. 
The early sharing of everybody in farm work, if it is well managed on 
his part, might naturally have the effect of creating an ambition in all 
the young ones for the farm as a joint enterprise and a certain ingrained 
desire to carry it on. It is at this point that a good many farmers fail. 

A farmer may overburden his children and lead them to seek escape. 
He may explain too little and consult too little and so leave them in 
the position of laborers rather than of partners. He may forget that 
while everyone has in his constitution somewhere a hankering for the 
farm, the modern farm calls for a special talent. A first-rate farmer 
like a first-rate poet has to be born; not everyone can be either. We 
cannot make farming strictly hereditary and at the same time keep that 
respect for individual talent which is the very genius of American life. 
If the young men are not farmers by instinct, they ought not to be held 
to the farm. The only thing that ought to hold them is, again, that 
human value—the sense of power in the use of one’s own imagination 
and thought. In the long run, the state must do its part to make farming 
a hopeful occupation, having its due respect and its due income ; unless 
it does so the farms will be and should be deserted. But while the state 
labors on this intricate problem, the farmer as parent can do much to 
make farming an attractive outlook for, let us say, one of his sons. 
And if in their interest he curbs his all-work program, this effort will 
make him a larger, more liberal, and happier man. 


While it is to the interest of the community that farming should be 
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to a large extent hereditary, since the special skills and tempers in- 
volved can best be kept by a father-to-son transmission, and since the 
prospect of handing the farm on as capital gives the farmer a strong 
motive to conserve its soil and enhance its value, it is not to be 
expected or desired that farming should be wholly hereditary. We don’t 
want any caste lines in North America; we want circulation. There 
must be a generation that leaves the farm and a generation that returns 
to it, with added appreciation because of its absence. 

Even the tyro who comes from the city to start farming in complete 
ignorance of his own ignorance should be tolerated. The amateur who 
runs a subsistence homestead, the farmer-mechanic who raises his food 
and does day’s labor when he can, the laborer-farmer who tries to dove- 
tail the factory season with the farming season; yes, even the city man 
who runs a farm with hired skill as well as hired help—all of these 
intruders should be allowed a place in the wide variety of the farming 
way of life. Such marginal characters do diminish the market for the 
genuine farmer’s cash crop. But they will never amount to more than 
a fringe of the farm population; and they help to maintain that kind 
of liaison between farm, industry, and city which is necessary for the 
sound unity of national life. 


PROPERTY 


Property is today’s bread and butter, and if you have enough of it, 
the promise that there will be bread and butter tomorrow. Most men 
consider the accumulation of a small property chiefly in the light of a 
protection for the years of declining strength. For these purposes it 
makes very little difference whether it is in the form of land, personal 
effects, money, or securities. But, property has other purposes, for 
which it makes a great deal of difference what kind it is. For these 
purposes property in land—real estate—is far more personal than 
property in money or tokens of money which go by the name of personal. 


Property that one can handle, use, take care of, does a great deal 
to educate its possessor. A child who owns a toy learns in time to take 
care of toys (more or less) as the price of having them ; and the boy who 
has made a whistle cares more for it than for a better whistle bought on 
the market. Tangible and durable property like a farm responds to 
treatment, and so carries on through the years a silent conversation 
with its owner, telling him what kind of man he is and what sort of head 
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he has. Most men have much to learn from this quiet and unanswerable 
instruction ; and most men make a fair start at learning it. 

Whatever a man completely owns, whether it be a whole farm or but 
a single tool or animal, it is that bit of property which most completely 
reflects the kind of man he is. For this bit of property can be regarded 
as a small domain in which he is king. For whatever happens in that 
domain, he is responsible ; and conversely, whatever he wants to do there, 
he is at liberty to do. If he wants to neglect, abuse, or even destroy 
his property, he is within his right, so long as he causes no suffering 
or nuisance by doing so. If he wants to experiment with it, he may. 
If he has an idea for increasing its value, he may put it into effect. 
In brief, he enjoys the privileges of rulership and learns by experience 
what kind of ruler he would make! This is an invaluable kind of 
experience for a democracy. For a democracy is workable only if its 
citizens are accustomed to command and to rule and know from ex- 
perience the meaning, the difficulties and burdens of authority. Democ- 
racy does not consist in taking authority away from everybody, but in 
giving everybody a bit of authority. And every man’s bit of private 
property, be it large or small, is his special field for gaining experience 
in the use of authority. It furnishes apprenticeship in responsibility. 
It is for this reason that the farm, as an actual domain, has been so 
significant a training ground for our democracy. 

It is significant also in another way. If the farmer through this 
experience’ learns something about himself, his neighbors also are 
learning about him. They can tell by the appearance of his horses or 
his barn fioor, the condition of his tools, his harnesses, his silo, whether 
he is slack or one who loves his work and his stock. If you want to 
know about a man, you can often tell more by seeing his place than by 
seeing the man himself. This is a very important social meaning of 
property. 

Let us put it this way: Property makes the man visible and accessible. 
I cannot see a man’s mind or his character. But when I see what he has 
chosen and what he does with it, I know what he likes, and quite a good 
deal about his principles. 

The moral importance of property lies in the fact that the owner 
is not compelled to do well with it; he may be mean, foolish, dissipated, 
selfish. The beauty of being hospitable is that it is a free act; one 
does not have to be. Try to compel citizens to be generous and public- 
spirited in the management of property, and generosity ceases to be a 
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virtue. Property develops character because it allows the free expression 
of personal traits and invites the social judgment which follows mistakes 
in its use. The institution justifies itself because for the most part 
men learn through this social judgment to avoid the chief abuses and to 
make a respectable use of their freedom. It is only on this condition 


that the state can continue to recognize the right of property in its 
full extent. 


RESPONSE TO SocIAL AND Economic CHANGE 


With these things in mind, it seems evident that the full meaning 
of property is hardly anywhere represented so well as in the ownership 
of farms. This ownership is not alone raising crops; it is making citi- 
zens. Any radical change in the form or extent of farm ownership 
becomes a matter of importance for the state as a whole. This is the 
basis of the economic theory of history, according to which changes in 
technique and in the accompanying forms of ownership are the major 
factors in social change. 

Living as we do in an era of rapid economic development, it is im- 
portant for us to inquire how far this theory is true. It seems obvious 
that changes in tools and methods must alter the habits of man; but 
does this change in habit carry a change in character? Take an example: 

Time was when logs had to be yarded out by men and horses; now 
the tractor invades the winter woods and does its marvels, rides over 
obstacles that would use up the best team of horses. But who drives 
the tractor? Probably not the teamster, but a new kind of acrobat 
with a new variety of seat holding and steering, with knowledge of his 
mount, its powers and limits of performance, its anatomy, and the pos- 
sibility of repair. His courage, hardihood, and skill are of a different 
sort from those of the teamster, but they are not less. Sympathy with 
the animal is transformed into sympathy with the machine and an 
understanding of the beast into mechanical intelligence. Endurance 
is called for in both cases; the rigors of winter are certainly not abated 
for the tractor driver, nor is his seat softened, and he with his machine 
has often to take a kind of punishment the old woodsman knew nothing 
about. 

The point is that the change in the man which follows change in 
technique runs less deep than we sometimes fear, far less deep than 
the economic theory of history would have us suppose. The primary 
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principles of initiative, competitive skill, team play, individualism, and 
loyalty are not changed by the simple course of technical advance. 

But there is a side of this change that does affect character. That 
is, the change in the position of ownership. The operator of our logging 
tractor is not usually the owner—the machine may belong to the com- 
pany. Logging has become a more impersonal affair than it used to be; 
large bodies of capital are involved, and the work is done by contract. 
As a result, men no longer risk their lives in the jams of the Androscog- 
gin narrows for the sake of their local name and for the delivery of 
goods to an unknown purchaser. Heroism and greatness leak out of 
the business: a different morale reigns in the woods. This is typical 
of what is happening quite generally in North America, though newer 
ideals may arise to replace the old. 

It is true that most of the changes that have swept over farm life 
in North America in the last quarter century have come because they 
were wanted. New tools have made their way because they were 
improvements. I have neighbors who still remember when my farm 
was plowed by oxen and the hay mowed by hand. Nobody banished 
the oxen from New England farms; that was done by the fact that 
the horse with lesser strength was a nimbler beast. And nobody ban- 
ished the horse except where the tractor can more than take his place. 
No improvement, to be sure, is quite all an improvement; there are 
still things the horse can do which the tractor cannot do, and there are 
still oxen to be found in odd corners. Improvements are only on the 
whole and with some loss. Admitting this, we may still say that most 
recent changes affecting farming have come with the farmer’s approval 
and are to the good. 

But individual changes have cumulative effects not foreseen by any- 
body. We can now see certain massive changes in the spirit of the 
American farm; the vast middle area of fertile land no longer presents 
anything like the traditional picture of the American farm. Even in 
the marginal farms of New England the alteration runs deep. Do 
these changes make the American farmer less independent in his char- 


acter, less a person, less stable, less the rock he has hitherto been in 
the maintenance of our institutions? 


The most conspicuous of these changes may be labeled the urbaniza- 


tion of the country and the industrializing (and capitalizing) of the 
farm. Let us look more closely at each of them. 
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THE URBANIZATION OF THE COUNTRY 


In all ages of human history there is a different temper of life (and 
a different tempo) in the country from that in the town. And in all 
ages there has been a tendency to import the spirit of the town into the 
country—to urbanize it. For city life, always based more completely 
than that of the country on a money economy, has been able to experi- 
ment with new elements of comfort which can slowly enter into the 
national standard of living everywhere; and the clash of talents in 
the centers brings about a vivid cultural life and inventiveness whose 
products the country is prone to desire. Such urbanization has often 
brought decay in the fiber of a people. Philosophers of history have 
often seen in the process a phase of an inevitable rhythm leading to 
decline in the birth rate and the inner decay of a civilization. For the 
country breeds a type of man in whom natural virtues are ingrained ; 
whereas the man of the town, living at a distance from raw materials 
and relying on trade and wit, tends to assume that life is satisfactory 
in proportion to the success of the artifices by which pain and effort 
are avoided. These two types (it is believed) cannot be rolled into one. 
Human nature requires a moral division of labor, and the city type, 
however much it resembles a flower, is in reality a parasite and could 
not survive were not the foundation there to sustain it. No civilization 
survives when the urbanite becomes the model for all groups. 

If this is the case, we are indeed in danger. For in no age of the 
world has the urbanization of farm life proceeded so fast and so far 
as in the United States in the last half century. This is due largely to 
the fact that among the most conspicuous changes are those in the instru- 
ments of attack whereby any part of the national life can be invaded 
by any other part. The telephone, the radio, and the automobile have 
put an end to loneliness; but they have also done much to put an end 
to privacy. The farm (which has had a surplus of loneliness, especially 
in the long northern winters) has not merely admitted, it has eagerly 
embraced these instruments of invasion. Whatever the conception of 
music, of news values, of entertainment, of sport may be at the broad- 
casting center, those conceptions thrust themselves on the listener, who 
feels that in listening he is sharing in the actualities of the life of his 
time. If being invaded is being corrupted, the country has revelled in 
being corrupted! We are far from asserting that this is the case; all 
that we here assert is that, by its own complicity, the country is actively 
mixing cityhood into itself at a rate never before realized in history. 
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And certainly each of these changes taken by itself 1s for the better. 
The average farm home has not all, but soon will have much of the 
equipment, convenience, quick communication, electric power, instant 
news, and home-borne amusement of the city. Things are moving that 
way. Building, heating, lighting, sanitation of the farm are planned 
on the same lines as those of the city. This is only to say that the 
common basis of our national civilization has arisen all around to a 
higher level. A new sense of community of experience and ease of 
understanding between town and country has been created. 

It is hard to believe that anyone would want these changes undone. 
The question remains whether, taken together, this urbanization has 
changed the character of the farmer in any way that should give us 
concern. This question will be reverted to shortly. 


INDUSTRIALIZATION AND CaPITALIZATIO N 


The second type of change is more obviously menacing for the 
quality of our civilization. For the invasion of the country by the 
absentee powers of organized capital, replacing resident ownership by 
tenancy or by industrialized operation, may possibly carry to the great 
farm areas some of the social distempers of industrial centers. 


The primary social problem of our time relates to the destiny of 
capitalism as a system. It is a system of free initiative, depending on 
the free use of privately owned capital to produce wealth and incidentally 
provide employment for labor. This freedom of the individual capitalist 
is anything but capricious, since capital can only be employed by em- 
ploying ; but it is here that the chief difficulty is felt, since labor be- 
comes dependent on an employment which it cannot directly control. 
Such dependent persons may reach the point where the right to work 
becomes the biggest thing in their lives; it becomes a craving to get 
access to tools, materials, land—to be able to make a living, where the 
will to labor is strong. If this demand remains unsatisfied, it tends to 
turn against capitalism as a system and to call for its replacement by 
some system in which the ownership of the means of production is less 
private and less free. To the insecure man, security may seem far 
more desirable than liberty, whether for himself or for others. 


In its normal operation capitalism takes care of labor’s will to work, 
and therefore does not breed a proletariat, that is, a body of men 
dependent on employment at another man’s choice, insecure, detached, 
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propertyless, discontented, unfulfilled. This is the disease, not the 
normal order and not the usual order; still, a disease not yet entirely 
mastered. 

But suppose that this same process invades the farm, which has been 
(at least theoretically) the refuge of the man who determines at all 
costs to retain his independence and his power to work. Suppose farms 
are sold out (under pressure or otherwise) to interests which speculate 
on their productivity ; suppose these interests let them to operators who 
are not owners ; suppose these operators in turn lose their hopes and fail 
in their payments. Then a semitethered, disheartened, spiritless class 
arises ready to strike hands with the malcontents of the industries. 
Capitalism will then have bred a double group of critics bent less on its 
reform than on its overturn. And agriculture in that place will have 
ceased to develop the American citizen. The matter is of public concern 
from both angles. 

Capitalism can maintain its health only on three conditions. (1) It 
must take the problem of employment as its collective responsibility ; 
it must satisfy the will to work. (2) The owning and use of capital 
must be widespread through the community—the possibility of saving 
and of earning through saving must be general. (3) Ownership in its 
full sense must be widely diffused; this means the ownership of real 
property instead of mere abstract tokens such as money and securities. 
And real property comes to its best expression in the farm operated by 
its owner or owners; for here we have capital bearing its natural and 
unchallenged fruit in direct response to labor and intelligent investment. 
The present changes appear to lead away from this third condition in 
the direction of widespread dependency of the worker and disaffection 
from his work. 

These changes of capitalization and industrialization do not affect 
all American farming to the same extent or produce everywhere the 
same results. They light most easily in the great prairie regions where 
yield may be tangibly increased by highly capitalized production and 
where production that is not capitalized appears to be wasteful. The 
more difficult farms of the border states, eastern and western, remain 
relatively untouched by these changes, though they are driven by mid- 
west competition to new specializations. Thus the first result of these 
changes is simply to increase the diversity in the types of life covered 
by the word “farming”; the farm life of the great American Plains 
will be a type of its own. 
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But that type cannot continue to be based on tenancy and absentee 
ownership. Capitalization, when it cannot be carried by the individual 
farmer, can perhaps be carried by cooperating groups of farmers. 
However this may be, it has become a public concern that farm prop- 
erty, be it small or large, be it completely owned or partly owned, be it 
owned individually or (to some extent) collectively, shall continue to 
do its part in the building of the American individual and democrat. 


And we have to remember that neither economic change nor its con- 
sequences are inevitable. There is no such mysterious thing as an eco- 
nomic force apart from the conscious desires of men. The more efficient 
method of production is inevitable only when and so far as there is 
no social interest against it. If there is such a contrary interest—if, 
for example, a given method of plowing and planting leads to soil 
ruin or if a new method of financing eats out the spirit of the human 
operator—these methods are to be altered by the free human will; and 
if they are too much for the individual, they become fit subjects of com- 
munity, perhaps of governmental attention. 


THE WipER Horizon 


We have spoken of family life and of property; we have now to 
speak of the wider horizon. 


Everyone knows that there is a wider horizon; everyone demands a 
frame for his laboriousness and is grateful for those glints of distance 
and wholeness that sometimes break into conversation through the fac- 
tualities of a business deal or the noontime talk when men are stretched 
out together under a tree discussing such weighty matters as whether a 
good coon dog will be satisfied with treeing the coon or will sometimes 
tackle him and if so how. But everyone knows too that a life of labor 
can drain men of vitality and that this wider horizon calls for an effort 
which few by themselves are in a position to make. 

The advantage of having a traditional religion was that this wider 
horizon was periodically opened up by an especially appointed person 
who was not worn out and who could rely on a good representation of 
the community setting aside a time for opening up the wider horizon. 
The writer is not prepared to say that there is any substitute for the 
regular, deliberate, habit-breaking, and sky-revealing operations of the 


Sunday service if it could only become sensible, pertinent to actual 
problems, and beautiful. 
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But let us assume for the moment that the church is going through 
a molting period and cannot, in any case, do all that is needed for the 
farmer of today. The farm community must come to the help of the 
individual since all the impulses to get a more vivid grasp of the whole 
scene in which our lives are placed are intensified when a group acts 
on them together. Individualism sometimes seems to set itself in con- 
trast to the common life; but not the individualism that builds a democ- 
_racy. For the democratic process does not consist in registering the 
separate votes of independent thinkers who neither know nor care 
what anyone else thinks ; it consists in making everyone aware, through 
discussion, of what others think, so that each decision when it comes 
shall have the whole community of thought as its basis. The more 
solidly the community acts and. feels together on the big issues of life, 
the more democracy there will be. Individualism grows in the soil of 
a common tradition, a common amusement (no one can say how much 
baseball has contributed to form the American spirit and to unite city 
and country), a common education, and a common culture. 


And as for this common culture, there has never been a time so hope- 
ful as the present for making this somewhat vague and slippery entity 
a solid fact for the life of the American farmer. We are at the moment 
getting over the superstition that culture is equivalent to schooling ; 
we are finding the vital ways in which the human mind continues to 
nourish itself throughout life, largely aided by the maturity which comes 
of adult years and labor. The occupation of the farmer is bringing its 
own enlargement with it; agriculture is now as never before a world 
interest. As soon as a world market exists, planting in every country 
is governed to some extent by planting in every other; methods and 
standards of living in every country become a concern of every other. 
The Chinese rice fields, the jute of India, the rubber of Malaya, the 
wheat of the Ukraine, the wool of Australia have now, in addition to 
their romantic and pictorial interest, a direct meaning in terms of 
American livelihood. Knowledge of the world becomes the right of 
the farmer in a new sense; he is immediately affected by the fact that 
half the human race are on the land in India and China. And the means 
of making this a living and growing interest are in our hands. 

Let me mention some of the elements of culture which belong espe- 


cially to the farm. 
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LITERATURE 


The great literature of the world is now accessible to everybody in 


the United States. The periodical literature is also accessible, but there 


are no adequate guides to it for farm readers. The farmer’s magazines 
do a fair job in the way of technical and political notes; but they have 
had to keep costs low, and they do little for the mind. There is room 
for a better type of rural journal, but there is also a need that some 
of the great American journals which are not specifically for the farm 
should take on the task of representing farm life, its interests, its inner 
greatness, its heroism, its dangers, its possibilities, as part of their func- 
tion. This is the only way in which the wealth of resource which is 
at the disposal of our best journalism can come within reach of farm 
readers. 


THe Arts 


The social arts and amusements are at home everywhere and have 
their own local flavors, though it may require a degree of conscious 
effort to keep some of the dancing and festival customs alive through 
the present period of reshuffling of habits. Music has a more universal 
reach, and if it is nursed, it can become a force in any American com- 
munity, especially if there are a few of north-European stock to help 
the enterprise. 


But the undeveloped gold mine lies in the drama. No one knows 
until he has tried to find out what persons in any community have the 
gift of acting; great surprises are in store for one who makes the first 
attempt. Acting is the most effective introduction to great literature; 


and there is hardly a village in the United States so poor in talent as 
not to be able to make a beginning. 


THE SCIENCES AND PHILOSOPHY 


Science and philosophy are no longer subjects that can be kept en- 
closed in the schools and colleges; they belong to the thinking public 
and therefore to the farm public. The farm is a consumer of scientific 
progress; the farmer can be a consumer of scientific truth without 
regard to its application. Is he not an inhabitant of the cosmos? Are 
not the stars for him, and the seasons, and the minute infinitudes within 
the atom? It requires the sciences to tell the actual situation of human 
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life in the world. It requires philosophy then to inquire what it all 
means, and what kind of life can be made of it. 


Our colleges might do more than they do in this way, whether for 
the student or for the mature citizen. They expend great labor on the 
finesse of argument; but they are likely to fail to give the one thing 
most needed—a simple statement of the commonplaces of value and of 
ethics. Just as in the art of living, it is the commonplaces of which 
we need to be reminded from time to time. Our American life would be 
richer and wiser in all its corners if every teacher were as aware of this 
as was “old Stanty,” of Ames, under whom the writer studied mathe- 
matics. He was a great teacher of his subjects; but he was an even 
greater teacher of the common morals of the day’s work. ‘We must 
keep our work on a high plane; we must not let it descend to this low 
level”—few of his students willingly heard that speech addressed to 
them more than once. None of them forgot the commonplace truth 
that there is in all work a level of performance which can give it dignity 
and honor. The writer suggests faculty conferences on the ethical com- 
monplaces, which will take this great human interest out of the hands 
of professional philosophers and make it what it is, the invitation of 
every man to the ennoblement of his day’s work. 


Philosophy and religion share in the function of tapping the vein of 
seriousness with which the responsible man wishes to face his more 
difficult passes of experience. The most dangerous feature of contem- 
porary life is not its transition but the fact that in the course of change 
our capacity for serious thought has so far diminished. The under- 
lying sadness and hollowness of much modern life is due not to poverty 
nor to too great labor but to an absence of depth, a fear lest meditation 
should show the emptiness of the affair we call life. Philosophy is the 
business of taking stock, at least once; it is the passage to manhood. 
It should be especially the right of the man who, standing near the 
earth, knows it both in its threat and its promise, sees it both as the 
receiver of death and the producer of life, knows by direct handling 
how closely the tangible living body is welded to the intangible and 
infinite mystery of consciousness and of the soul. 


TRAINING MINISTERS TO SAVE THE 
RURAL CHURCH 


By ALBERT TERRILL RASMUSSEN 


EALISM is the task of the church and fact facing is the specialty of 
R the sensitive Christian spirit. The transition in rural life and the 
high death rate of rural churches confronts us with a serious problem 
that must be met. It has been with us for some time, but for that reason 
is no less urgent. Our rural sociologists and rural life secretaries have 
shown us the diffusion of snug community life under the impact of 
hard roads, new communication and continuous population depletion to 
the cities. Hundreds of rural churches are dying and the keystone 
institution of the traditional rural community is going down. Rural 
people are driving farther to shop and carry on other activities, but 
there is no indication that the same people are attracted in comparable 
numbers to larger town and city churches when their own churches 
board up their windows. It is time that we mobilize our energies to 
save the religious life of rural America. 

In facing this problem it is necessary that we should each work at our 
own level of responsibility. The task of a divinity school is to provide 
an adequate education so that all its ministers, no matter where they 
serve, may be aware of the importance of the rural church to the future 
of Christianity in America: and secondly, to train men to work in the 
rural field themselves. Judson Landis of Michigan State College asks 
two crucial questions directly to the point. “Are Protestant churches 
educating a rural ministry which understands rural problems and one 
which has a vision of the importance of the rural church?” And secondly 
he asks, “Do the leaders . . . realize the future outlook of a church 
that closes its doors to the people who are rearing the children of the 
nation?” } 

The major Protestant denominations have been unable to provide an 
adequate supply of trained clergymen alert to the spiritual require- 
ments of rural people. As Froyd and Hartshorne showed in their 
study of “Theological Education in the Northern Baptist Convention” 
not enough trained ministers are produced to replace themselves. Thus 
trained leadership is sifted to the top and the small rural churches with 
inadequate salaries and located farther from cultural attractions are left 


1 Judson T. Landis, Social Action in American Protestant Churches, Vol. LII, 
number 6, American Journal of Sociology, May 1947, p. 522. 
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without leadership. It is therefore no wonder that the untrained men 
and those trained in the short courses of the Bible institutes fill the 
vaccum. Murray Lieffer has shown that the same problem exists in 
the Methodist denomination. 

Once the tradition of the uneducated minister is established in a 
parish it often becomes self-perpetuating, for lingering frontier sus- 
picion of the educated is fostered and cloaked in theological conflict. 
Such men are unaware of the important rural heritage of intimate 
community and the Christian responsibility of unifying fellowship and 
tend to emphasize exclusion and cleavage. Thus the church itself be- 
comes a factor in fostering the diffusion of the community, rather than 
preserving it. 

The failure to provide rural leadership sensitive to the full spiritual 
and social needs of rural communities amplifies the rural-urban conflict 
and drives the wedge of misunderstanding and theological conflict deeper 
between divisions of the denomination. 

Even when trained ministers do turn their efforts to town and country 
work many of them find that they have been subjected to a curriculum 
geared to urban work. Special treatment of rural life and leadership 
in the rural church has been neglected or omitted entirely. Without 
familiarity with the splendid literature in the field or lacking clues for 
the guidance of observation and constructive experimentation many 
men are compelled to learn the slow and hard way of unguided trial 
and blunder. While no school can hand its students a familiarity with 
rural life on an academic platter it must at least equip them with inter- 
ests and guiding questions so that they can work out ways of relating 
the gospel and program of the church to small communities. 

Colgate-Rochester Divinity School has not been predominantly a 
school for training rural ministers nor has it recruited its students 
mainly from rural churches. In analyzing the pastorates held by all 
active pastors listed in the Supplement to the General Catalogue pub- 
lished in 1940 it was found that 29.5% of Colgate-Rochester graduates 
were serving rural or town churches (in towns with a population under 
2500). This must be compared with the fact that 53% of Northern 
Baptist churches are in rural areas. 


A tabulation of the residences of all students listed in the 1942-48 
catalogue shows that 33% of those enrolled give rural towns as their 
home addresses; 29% come from cities of from 2500 to 100,000 and 
37% are from cities of over 100,000. 
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The analysis of all active pastorates held in 1940 shows that younger 
men and older men are higher in percentage of rural charges. The 
middle group has about 20% in rural pastorates, while the younger 
group (within five years of graduation) has 42.5%. Thus while the 
Divinity School trains more urban pastors than rural it does train a 
significant number of rural men. It is also interesting to discover 
that its predominantly urban recruiting is very similar to the average 
for the other Baptist seminaries. Froyd and Hartshorne reported that 
23% of all Baptist Seniors were from rural communities and 38% 
were from cities over 100,000. Thus if the 1947 student body of Col- 
gate-Rochester is taken as representative, it draws a slightly more than 
average proportion of its students from rural areas. 

This means that Colgate-Rochester in receiving more than its share 
of rural students and in sending more than three fifths of its men into 
rural pastorates after graduation has assumed a significant responsibility 
in the rural field. In addition to this a number of the top rural leaders 
in the denomination are graduates of the school. 

A comparison of the present curriculum of the Divinity School with 
the schedule of courses offered by other Baptist Seminaries and leading 
schools of other denominations shows that a higher percentage of work 
leading to rural specialization is offered than in most of the other schools. 
The number of courses devoted to training in the analysis of the church 
in community life and of the role of Christianity in meeting social 
problems ranks at the top in comparison with other Baptist schools and 
competes in proportion of work with other seminaries specializing in 
the field. 


Four courses are given which are directly in line of training for 
rural work. 


A basic required course entitled “Sociology of Religion” attempts to 
outline the general function of religion in society. It presents an 
analysis of the role of the church in the community and the distribution 
of churches by regions, classes and nationality groups. The church 
is studied as a social institution affecting the life of the community 
and in turn relating itself to the experiences and needs of its constitu- 


ency. This course provides a relevant background for both the rural 


and urban work to follow. 

Second, a basic required course is given concerning “The Church in 
Rural Life.” Here rural social organization and rural social psychology 
are emphasized and the characteristics and problems of religion in rural 
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life are studied. Rural life is seen as a major source of American 
democratic and Christian idealism. But at the same time a realistic 
approach is made to the rural-urban conflict which has grown up as 
urban patterns and interests have become dominant in America. The 
diffusion and disorganization of many rural areas, which in many 
places has produced the “rural slum” and destroyed the traditional 
community life, are all realistically analyzed. 

Both of the above courses are required of all students so that all may 
carry with them a general understanding and appreciation of rural life 
and a genuine concern for the future of the rural church even though 
they become city pastors or denominational leaders. It is imperative 
that the rural church as the seed bed of many of tomorrow’s urban 
people be saved and made vital. It may very well be that more urban 
resources will be required to accomplish this essential work of assuming 
the future of American Christianity. Therefore it is not just the 
rural minister who needs a knowledge of rural life, but all responsible 
Christian leaders. 

Among the elective courses that are in direct line of training for 
rural leadership is a course on “Methods in Parish and Community 
Analysis.” This is a research course presenting study techniques en- 
abling the student to go beyond guesswork and really examine his 
parish with some precision and care. Each member studies his own 
field and makes a complete survey of resources, weaknesses and pos- 
sibilities. Since the majority of the student ministers hold rural parishes 
surrounding Rochester it becomes a course in rural community analysis. 

In addition an advanced seminar is offered to those desiring rural 
specialization. Here special techniques for the cultivation of the rural 
field are discussed and successful rural churches are considered in 
order to get clues for successful procedure. 

There are other courses which have at least partial applicability to 
the understanding of rural society and its problems. Among these 
are the consideration of “(Contemporary Social Problems” and “Social 
and Personal Disorganization.” 

If the interest of the student has been stimulated to the point where 
he has made a decision to give his life to the special town and country 
field as a great area for Christian service, he may then elect to finish his 
work at Cornell University. Special arrangements exist between 
that school and Colgate-Rochester which enable the student to take 
twenty hours of rural work toward his Bachelor of Divinity Degree. 
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In addition to this work at Cornell University, he may devote his 
summers to ‘specialized “in-service” training, made possible through » 
Rural Parish Summer Service grants. 

Because of this program we believe the Divinity School is organized 
to meet the urgent demand for men trained to understand the special 
problems and possibilities of the rural church. Our interest is not 
merely to present facts and technical knowledge, but to generate con- 
cern and promote enthusiasm for the rural parish as a ringing call for 
Christian service. For this is work at the grass roots where intimate 
primary fellowship has its most favorable environment and the com- 
munity of the spirit can truly flourish. Here the minister can live 
more closely to the people with an opportunity to make the church 
the pivotal organizer of experience and aspiration. 

It is true that the educational aspect is only one phase of the problem 
of saving the rural church. But at least at this point we can strive to 
produce competent men to serve those rural churches which are strong 
enough to demand trained leadership. We often discover that there 
are rural churches with good parsonages and high salaries from a rural 
viewpoint which cannot find trained ministers willing to accept their 
calls. Too long has the urban church been the standard stereotype 
of success. The writer once overheard a conversation at a seminary 
alumni reunion. One of the men was apologizing to a classmate. He 
confessed, “I’m still stuck with my rural church, but I’m hoping to 
move soon.’ The standard bias of urban dominance has penetrated 
the valuations of churchmen as well as others. 


The Divinity school must depend upon rural ministers who have 
demonstrated the possibilities of the Christian ministry to inspire and 
enlist the cream of rural youth for leadership in the saving of the rural 
church. The young men who are not alert enough or competent enough 
to succeed in other things are the wrong type of men. We require the 
natural leaders who are searching for the role through which their lives 
can become significant. Then, in the spirit of Christian realism and 
study we can strive to search out the ways of application of the Gospel 
to enrich and conserve the great qualities of rural living and develop 
the personal life of spiritual abundance. 


There are still other problems that must be overcome. The merging 
of small struggling churches into larger units; the raising of minimum 
salaries ; in service training in institutes and short courses. Our rural 
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leaders are pressing forward to solutions on these fronts. But in the 
basic education of the rural ministry Colgate-Rochester is prepared to 
keep in step. Send us men and we shall prepare them to return unto 
you. Some of our finest men are determined not to be deflected to 
the higher salaries of lush suburbs and city pulpits. This fellowship of 
interest in the rural church and community as a field of Christian 
ministry is a part of our life and tradition. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


{ 


The American Farmer: His Problems and His Prospects. Lee Fryer. 
Harper Brothers, 1947. $3.00. 


One who has worked with farm people all his life may not be aware 
of the problems faced by the small farmer. It does not seem possible 
that the family farmer’s position on the land is less secure than ever 
before. Our pastors need to know and face with his people the facts 
brought out by Mr. Fryer in this book. 

First we meet the small farmer. There is Tom Jones who lives on 
a hill farm having six cows, two tired horses, some game chickens, and 
seven hogs. He and his family earn less than $800.00 per year. He is 
just one of the middle two million American farmers that produce 16 
per cent of our farm products. He, however, is an aristocrat compared 
with the bottom two million that produce 5 per cent, but he is not 
within hollering distance of the top two million that produce the other 
79 per cent. Then we meet Mr. 100-174 acres who thinks he is secure 
and independent. Families like his are the fountain head of the 
American population and yet unless he finds out—“‘he is a small farmer 
needing collective security with other small farmers—” may the Lord 
help him. Then we meet the little fellow whose condition is unbelievable. 

The problem of creating a fair standard of rural life and income will 
not be solved without the organization and struggle of family farmers, 
low-income farmers and sharecroppers to protect themselves. What 
that fair standard should be is considered by the auther. Organization 
and co-operation are necessary to meet the bedrock problems of land, 
debt and tenure. 

“The American farmer’s land is his most precious resource. His 
relation to the land is the vital condition for his security. Production 
efficiency, however, is the measure of his ability to claim high wages for 
the labor he expends. And organization with other farmers, in trade, 
government and community life is his method for enforcing his just 
ey for fair prices, adequate income, equal opportunity, and sur- 
vival. 

Careful consideration is given to the problem of health and housing. 

Ways of meeting these problems are presented. Goals for better health 
in rural communities can be established and many reached soon but 
others must wait for financing through national and state health pro- 
grams. 
_ It is a surprise to learn of the general housing conditions in this day 
in which we live. Satisfactory housing standards are presented along 
with the necessary financial arrangements. Farm people must organize 
for security and freedom on the land. 

Other occupations and industries need to be secured to provide ade- 
quate incomes for rural people not needed in agriculture. 

The relationship of all of this to the church is especially brought out 
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in the author’s description of the American farm community. We 
see what happens to community life and the church as changes take 
place in our country. Large corporate farming destroys the real spirit 
of the rural community and does away with its organizations. Most 
interesting and challenging is the description of the rural community of 
the future which can only become a reality as we face and help to solve 
the problems of the American farmer. 


Ivan M. Case 


The English Country Parson. William Addison. J. M. Dent & Sons, 
Ltd., 1948. Pp. 246. 


This book is an introduction to the English country minister. Begin- 
ning with Bernard Gilpin, 1517, the ablest rural minister of his day and 
Richard Hooker, reputed to be the most gifted country minister in 
Elizabeth’s reign, there is presented a long line of ministers. There are 
poets such as George Herbert and Robert Herrick, men of letters like 
Charles Kingsley and the churchman John Keble. The roster includes 
worldlings and saints, conformists and non-conformists, those “at ease 
in Zion” and prophets of a new order. 

The writer gives several noteworthy impressions of the English 
church in the countryside. First: by and large, the rural ministers 
through several centuries were influential in national affairs, being a 
strong force in moulding public opinion, somewhat affecting political 
life, setting literary, cultural, moral and spiritual standards and strongly 
influencing the church as a whole. 

The English parsons, more than the Continental pastors, were suc- 
cessful in keeping in touch with the common life of the people. Such 
pietism as became quite strongly entrenched on the Continent was not 
common in Britain. Here a more general education and wider interests 
“kept the English parson sane and healthy.” “His all-round character 
had made for manly and unselfconscious relationships in the common 
life of the people. . . . the parson had kept a foot in each world, 
expounding the law of the land from the bench as sensibly—, or, at 
least, as confidently—as he expounded the scriptures from the pulpit.” 

The rural ministry appealed to able men, who devoting themselves 
to shepherding rural flocks found opportunity for the nurturing of 
their best gifts. 

“The English Country Parson” gives further evidence that probably 
in England more nearly than in any other country the country church 
and the minister expressed the ideal Christian ministry to rural people. 

This book covers a range of rural church history not heretofore avail- 
able to American readers. Anyone who peruses its pages will be 


interested and rewarded. 
Mark RIcH 
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Rural Parish! Anna Laura Gebhard. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1947. -“Pp..121« °$1,50, 


Rural parish! is a revealing title for these pages selected from Mrs. 
Gebhard’s personal journal. As the bride and co-partner of a rural 
minister in Minnesota she writes an interesting, intimate, and accurate 
account of their first year’s experiences with the people of their parish. 

Confronted with the age-old problems of liquor-loaded communities, 
complacent and dispairing church members, and young people “a-goin 
to the dogs, and a-goin’ fast,” they combatted the opposing forces with 
an ageless faith and trust in the people and the God they served. | 

The author has caught the pathos of pride and poverty ; the enthusiasm 
of very young boys who prefer hikes, camping and stamp collections 
to drinks and dancing in the local taverns; the gratitude of “foreigners” 
who learn that the church can be a source of friendliness and help; the 
growing interest of skeptical church members in a lively youth program. 
In an unpretentious way Mrs. Gebhard has revealed the changing 
attitudes and way of life that result when a sincere and friendly interest 
begins to improve an entire community. 

In no way could this book be called a theological treatise. However, 
it is filled with a simple, solid theology, a homely philosophy, and an 
intelligent idealism that is shared by the minister and members of his 
parish. “Gardens make dreamers of us all, son,” says one old parishioner 
to his minister. “Maybe that’s why the good Lord planned for seedtime 
an’ harvest.” This is a portion of only one of the simple, yet profound, 
conversations Mrs. Gebhard has recorded. 

Rural Parish! is a good book for rural ministers to read. The author 
reviews familiar problems and reveals how one minister’s family attacked 
them. Quite obviously this family is a talented and educated one, with 
a keen insight into human nature. It may inspire more educated minis- 
ters to enter the broad field of rural service. It is a good book for 
any one to read who wants to renew his faith in the future of the rural 


church. ANNA E. Brooks 


Song of the Earth. Fred D. Wentzel. Philadelphia, Christian Educa- 
tion Press, 1946. 11lp. $2.00. 


This delightfully entertaining book depicts realistically the rural 
community at its best without ignoring the blighted areas. The text is 
sympathetic, yet virile. The shortcomings of rural society are frankly 
recognized. Not all who live in the open country can enjoy the goodness 
and bounty of the earth. This volume gives evidence of having been 
prepared by one who is intimately acquainted with rural life and who 
has not yielded to over-idealization. The photography is beautiful and 
appealing. Every church school library, city as well as rural, should 
include this title in its collection. Rural pastors, especially, will want 


to own a personal copy. THeopormule ki eacs 
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Good Times in the Rural Church. Edward L. Schlingman. The Chris- 
tian Education Press, 1947. Pp. 79. $1.50. 


Because he is convinced that fun is a basic element in abundant living, 
Edward Schlingman set out to pack into a small handbook a wealth of 
practical suggestions on organization, program planning, leadership, 
equipment, and source materials for recreation in the rural church. He 
accomplished this and more, for his book stimulates the reader to see 
new recreational possibilities in his own parish. 


Eart A. ABEL 


goa ve Democracy. A. Whitney Griswold. Harcourt Brace, 1948. 
p- : 


This is an analysis of the ideals and realities underlying the view that 
the home-owned family farm is the bulwark of American democracy, 
worthy of being preserved at all costs. This historian of Yale University 
challenges this view and assembles a significant mass of historical and 
statistical material to make his point. 

He points out that while the romantic ideal of the independent farm 
has become “the day-dream of city-dwellers” and “the inspiration of 
poets and artists,” tenancy has been rapidly increasing and millions of 
rural people have subsisted under poverty, poor housing, and insecurity. 
Far more people are living on farms than are needed in our modern 
economy, as is shown by the fact that “85% of our food was produced 
by half of our six million farms.” He declares that it is conservative 
to estimate that with full use of modern technology 50 per cent of the 
farm population could be released for more productive pursuits. Much 
of the present agricultural subsidies required to maintain inefficient sub- 
sistence farming could be eliminated if such a redistribution of population 
could be effected. Yet the sentiment of the small farmer as the backbone 
of our democracy serves to maintain this situation despite the fact that 
it is uneconomic and contributory to the maintenance of masses of farm- 
ers in poverty. ; 

The sources of the Jeffersonian ideal of agrarianism are traced and 
the transition from a predominantly rural society to an urban one under 
the impetus of the Industrial Revolution are analyzed. The American 
transition is compared with those in England and France where indus- 
trialization came sooner. The enclosure movement which enabled large 
holders to assemble large tracts of land and force masses of small farm- 
ers to the city characterized the English solution. He argues that, while 
it did produce temporary displacement and suffering, in the long run 
it did prove economic and result in the promotion of democracy. The 
city became the stronghold of democracy in contrast to the conservatism 
of the displaced small holders. 

In France the solution was directly opposite to that in England. The 
small farm became the political ideal and was gradually divided into 
smaller and smaller plots. Millions of peasants were forced to eke out 
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an existence on plots far too small to provide an adequate livelihood. 
Thus were the peasants enabled “to maintain their own ancien regime 
long past its time.” 


Comparing the American situation to those in France and England 


the author sees “the fundamental cause of the farm problem” as “too 
many farmers.” American policy has groped between the two above 
extremes, subsidizing the status quo, attempting to stave off the indus- 
trial adjustment. But after quoting one of Steinbeck’s Okies the author 
declares you can’t “shoot the industrial revolution.” He insists that you 
cannot industrialize one part of the economy and let it operate through 
monopolies and yet attempt to preserve the old ideal of free enter- 
prise in farming alone. The dwindling farmer could not hope to “exert 
much influence over unrestrained imperialism in business, industry and 
organized labor” and farm groups could only become “powerful organ- 
ized groups competing for economic advantage.’ In closing the author 
asks whether we want to maintain family farming in terms of Okies, 
and hillbillies any more than in terms of “factories in the field”. He 
believes the solution must come in balance with the rest of society; a 
solution that deals with the total problem of mechanization in our society. 

This is a very provocative book that will challenge much of our sen- 
timental thinking about the ideal of the small farm in the midst of 
an industrial civilization. All those interested in the farmer and rural 
life ought to read it. 

ALBERT TERRILL RASMUSSEN 


Rural Worship. Herbert H. Wintermeyer. The Christian Education 
Press, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 1947. $1.50. 


This is a very readable and compact volume, of value to all who have 
a part in the conduct of worship in rural churches. The author is a 
rural pastor who gives evidence of an understanding both of spiritual 
needs and of worship techniques. 


Recognizing the carelessness with which much of the worship in town 
and country churches is conducted, he emphasizes the central im- 
portance of worship in the total life of the church. A brief statement 
of the essentials of orderliness, unity and harmony in the surroundings 
where a worship service is to be held leads into a discussion of prep- 
aration necessary for true worship experiences. The service needs to 
be “simple enough to be understood by the average worshipper, but 
elaborate enough to be a glory to Him whom they worship.” The leader 
must have “‘a zeal for searching,”—in the word of God, in the field of 
Christian beliefs, in all good literature, and in the various phases of art. 

A chapter on worship in the home as the beginning of “the spiritual 
adventure of the soul” has recommendations concerning the use of the 
Bible, and illustrative types of family worship. Principles to remember 
in the conduct of out-of-door worship are also given. In urging plan- 
ning for worship services as “highways of divine revelation on which 
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something very real and exciting occurs,” the author suggests a greater 
use of the church year and of Christian symbolism. A brief section on 
conducting the service should prove particularly helpful to lay people 
who may be called upon to lead in worship. Twenty pages of “Re- 
sources for Rural Worship” contain varied materials, and in addition 
there is a selected list of books for further study and planning. 

The book is elemental in its approach, and intended mainly for those 
without technical training in worship. Nevertheless, even those with 
wide experience should find here pertinent suggestions and usable ma- 
terial. 


CLAYTON A. PEPPER 
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cation Society of the State of New York, at Rochester, N. Y. Entered 
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N. Y., under the Act of August 24, 1912. Acceptance for mailing at 
special rate of postage provided for in Section 1103, Act of October 3, 
1917, authorized July 30, 1930. 
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1949 
January & 
4 
February 22,23 
23 
March oe 


April 18-21 
May 10 


21 
21, 22 


May 30-Aug. 31 
September 7 
8 

13 


November 22, 23 
23 


December 21 


1950 
January 3 
February 21,22 

(ie 
March 1 
74 
April 10-13 


Calendar 


January. 1949-May 1951 


Holiday recess ends 

Classes resume at 8:30 A. M. 

Winter Term examinations 

Inter-Term recess begins at 5:20 P. M. 

Inter-Term recess ends 

Classes resume at 8:30 A. M. 

Spring Convocation and Alumni Week 

Spring Term ends for Second Year Students at 5:20 P. M. 
Comprehensive Written Examinations for Second Year Students 
Comprehensive Oral Examinations for Second Year Students 
Spring Term examinations for First and Third Year Students 


Annual Meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Baptist Edu- 
cation Society of the State of New York at 3:00 P. M. 


Annual. Meeting of the Baptist Education Society of the State 
of New York at 9:30 A. M. 


Inauguration of President Wilbour Eddy Saunders and Con- 
vocation for the Conferring of Degrees 


Summer Conferences, Field Work, and Clinical Training 
Matriculation and reception of new students 
Autumn Term begins at 8:30 A. M. 


Public Opening. Address by Assistant Professor Harmon R. 
Holcomb 


Autumn Term examinations 

Autumn Term ends at 5:20 P. M. 
Thanksgiving recess begins 
Thanksgiving recess ends 

Winter Term begins at 8:30 A. M. 
Christmas recess begins at 5:20 P. M. 


Classes resume at 8:30 A. M. 

Winter Term examinations 

Inter-Term recess begins at 5:20 P. M. 

Inter-Term recess ends 

Spring Term begins at 8:30 A. M. 

Spring Convocation and Alumni Week 
3 


4 
May 10 
11-19 

18, 19 

21 

22 


May 29-Aug. 31 
September 6 
7 
12 
November 21, 22 
22 


27 
28 


December 20 


1951 
January 3 
February 20,21 

21 


March 1 


May 9 
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Spring Term ends for Second Year Students at 5:20 P. M. 
Comprehensive Examinations for Second Year Students 
Spring Term examinations for First and Third Year Students 


Baccalaureate Sunday 


Annual Meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Baptist Edu- 
cation Society of the State of New York. Annual Meeting 
of the Baptist Education Society of the State of New York. 


Convocation for the Conferring of Degrees. 
Summer Conferences, Field Work, and Clinical Training 
Matriculation and reception of new students 
Autumn Term begins at 8:30 A. M. 

Public Opening at 8:00 P. M. 

Autumn Term examinations 

Autumn Term ends at 5:20 P. M. 
Thanksgiving recess begins 

Thanksgiving recess ends 

Winter Term begins at 8:30 A. M. 
Christmas recess begins at 5:20 P. M. 


Classes resume at 8:30 A. M. 

Winter Term examinations 

Inter-Term recess begins at 5:20 P. M. 

Inter-Term recess ends 

Spring Term begins at 8:30 A. M. 

Spring Convocation and Alumni Week 

Spring Term ends for Second Year Students at 5:20 P. M. 
Comprehensive Examinations for Second Year Students 

Spring Term examinations for First and Third Year Students 
Baccalaureate Sunday 


Annual Meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Baptist Edu- 
cation Society of the State of New York. Annual Meeting 
of the Baptist Education Society of the State of New York. 


Convocation for the Conferring of Degrees 


Introductory 


7 Bes Colgate-Rochester Divinity School is maintained by the Bap- 
tist Education Society of the State of New York, a corporation 
organized under the provisions of Chapter 418 of the Laws of 1927. 
The articles of incorporation were filed on July 11, 1928. The Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School continues the work of the Colgate Theo- 
logical Seminary formerly of Hamilton, New York, and of the 
Rochester Theological Seminary formerly of Rochester, New York. 


The Baptist Education Society of the State of New York is a cor- 
poration composed of annual members and also members appointed 
by Baptist churches. Its president is Harvey F. Remington of Roch- 
ester, New York. It continues the legal existence of the Baptist Educa- 
tion Society of the State of New York organized at Hamilton, New 
York, on September 24, 1817, and of the New York Baptist Union for 
Ministerial Education, organized in Rochester, New York, on May 11, 
1850. 

The government and care of the Divinity School are committed to 
a Board of Trustees, consisting of thirty-six members, one third of 
whom are elected annually by the Society. The Chairman of the Board 
is Mr. Arthur J. Gosnell, of Rochester, and of the Executive Commit- 
tee is Mr. J. Sawyer Fitch, of Rochester. 

During their history these institutions have had many friends who 
have contributed generously to their support, but the income from the 
endowment funds is neither sufficient to meet the new and enlarging 
work of the Divinity School, nor to carry on its present tasks with 
the highest degree of efficiency. This can be done only upon the con-- 
dition of the continued help of the churches and the beneficence of 
friends. 


Officers of the 
Baptist Education Society of the 
State of New York 


President 
HAR VEBYorhe REMINGTON: segs. sector te eee ROCHESTER 


First Vice-President 
SDANLEY ULAZZARD ssc ne. oly ee ie New York 


Second Vice-President 
WOEEETAM SABE RNECT EY 0.12.4 6 eet oe ee WasHIncrTon, D. C. 


Honorary Vice-Presidents 


CHARLES GC OTILLINGHAST \.4i¢00..: ics. be eo ses New York 

WO SRE Pe COTTA ZEN ter eg: th dt ae we ge aa Summit, N. J. 

Pair ARD SQRICHARDSON, 2. ..0...000) tes eee New York 
Secretary 

PROV ss mi UDSON: aetsck wap hele omens ROCHESTER 
Treasurer 

FREDERICK A, PIOTROW .............ec.0c000055.. ROCHESTER 


Board of Trustees 


ORRSTIN Reem OD ais weer sayy ates Resins Aa ctahe vctns Sai ait a jane tt cho Honorary Chairman 
IROL Res GO) SINGS: Is Peeve ies baat Wee cian gis ete! oce Chairman 
A ae SHANG YEED NRCG Tn @ Ep iamataySreney, peaemtcie, ede cahg ss 5 Silane tnrateie xs Vice-Chairman 
WINTHROP Soe EPUIDS ONG Adie o state eas Siete sip eyatsielecale @ hess Secretary 
oR ED Eid Char Aw PLO MRO Wits ned ce dee as shames badtos Treasurer 
Trustees Emeritus 
eee Ey A Dae oer Sion LSE teers Nelons esaer aise lauai's, stein eue aie ese cece ROCHESTER 
PNR Ete ine SOMAV VEG Eur Digby termtetony ae esr ele Unidieteeidis tus salsa oo ROCHESTER 


Members until May 1949 


PRG Ue AAS EEN VPA lies cteisoicle tee W sic cle e/aie.c cisiaistetes sce RocHESTER 
AAV RHE DOC Ries Gents veciece's den Somes ceecteens ROCHESTER 
PAU ERAN KEENGS WAR DOU Tiiiias oie cid evel wale evsiers HAMILTON 
GEN EA Peteoen GA Sil Ie Rates taieicrecicle cle sles delereislcic'e sora ROCHESTER 
OMG ome eee TO) WANES S ON oie ere rie oe eratelals noid s ee eyelefe satan Granp Rapips, Micu. 
Oils ee SUVS IL) GrED Nn tare ciatarere clelc: siete of0) of « slele eisvelsisie s sie ROCHESTER 
iS e Ries CAN SDAT Hee I Rs ccc cecestice eles s sicieets os RocHESTER 
UVa Ne NECN oO) Ay Maurer ei as oicieis sicin'o «ops ore aia wieicles eleie ROCHESTER 
TS Wop Ra Dae a Nee COSTS OR is Ge OS ee OS eon ica ir HAMILTON 
JOHN K. COLGATE 2... cece ee cece ee ee cece neeceeces NEw York 


GEORGE Re COOLEY Meaae ci ieeciinccs tire ce siaintsisiees ALBANY 


Members until May 1950 


PREDERICK (ALLEN 2 c.)stiic. trececcssuerscesciewccces Troy 
ARTHUR A. HARTSHORN .......ceeeeereeeerreeeees HAMILTON 
ORRIN Ro JUDDs cocci roses dete esto ccecewaeresdecete + New York 
GME RED» DAU BE iiiiciscncticiciec clslsccisieiecisleias sis cicicieselers'es ROCHESTER 
GILBERT J. C. McCURDY ........cseceeeecesececscees ROCHESTER 
Bs TELS ERAT © Km aieie sles clarais’s 010! sin ese aie ele'eis ere siaisiviaie « Erik, Pa. 
GERALD WATKINS Bice ctece ccc vce tw see cciesiin cee. x ROCHESTER 
CHARLES W. CARSON ....-..sceeeeeeeeeeeereceercs ROCHESTER 
BENJAMIN E. SHOVE ......sceeee eee reeceeceeesecnns SYRACUSE 
WILBOUR E. SAUNDERS ...... Rte tbe a Lore are tear ROCHESTER 
J. EDWARD HOFFMEISTER ......+..eeeeeeeeeeeeres ROCHESTER 
ALBYRE-O) KAISER tess /ss00 90 MP NNGE SulaeS ROCHESTER 
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Members until May 1951 


DONALDe BA MACOUEE Neen coen nce ROCHESTER 
HARV E Yeh RE MIEN GLO Nose rere ere ROCHESTER 
ARTHUR JVGOSNEEW att. pare eos eee ROCHESTER 
WHITNEY:S5K5Y BAPL Eisen) cee eas ee ees Hitissoro, N. H. 
TBOMAS*H YY REMINGTON: way. ine eee rae eee ROCHESTER 
HOWARD HENDERSON® iy. ees he oe ee RocHESTER 
DORESPRE SHARPE are ct ea ae ee Eee CLEVELAND, OHIO 
CHARLES “TvDEPUY mht ate ee ee ROCHESTER 
EDWIN (lt DAHLEERGL Ze. 046 ose a eee SYRACUSE 
WainARRY -NREDA Jaiccetse cc ciaea te eee ee ROCHESTER 
POUNE IOLA LER Won chins Soc eon en eee ROCHESTER 


Executive Committee 
J. SAWYER FITCH, Chairman 
ARTHUR J. GOSNELL, Chairman of the Board 
WILBOUR EDDY SAUNDERS, President of the Divinity School 
OREN H. BAKER, Dean of the Divinity School 
WINTHROP §. HUDSON, Secretary of the Society 
FREDERICK A. PIOTROW, Treasurer of the Society 
HARVEY F. REMINGTON 
G. FRED LAUBE 
ARTHUR L. STEWART 
ALBERT D. KAISER 
GERALD WATKINS 
HOWARD J. HENDERSON 
CHARLES W. CARSON 
WILLIAM S. VAUGHN 


The Faculty 


WILBOUR EDDY SAUNDERS, A.B., M.A., Ed.D., LL.D. 


PRESIDENT 
(1122 South Goodman Street) 


OREN HULING BAKER, Ph.B., B.D., Ph.D. 
DEAN AND PROFESSOR OF PASTORAL THEOLOGY 


(721 Highland Avenue) 


WINTHROP STILL HUDSON, B.A., B.D., Ph.D. 


JAMES B. COLGATE PROFESSOR OF THE HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 
ADMINISTRATIVE ASSOCIATE 


(1100 South Goodman Street) 


GUSTAV ADOLF LEHMAN, B.A., M.Mus. 
CHARLES PRATT PROFESSOR OF PUBLIC SPEAKING 
AND CIIURCH MUSIC 


(500 Park Avenue) 


JHBODORE VOUS ROSE SAM, 3.Ds A.M.ES. 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF BIBLIOGRAPHY AND LIBRARIAN 
CURATOR SAMUEL COLGATE BAPTIST HISTORICAL COLLECTION 


(91 Commonwealth Road) 


JUSTIN WROE NIXON, B.A., D.D. 
WILLIAM NEWTON CLARKE PROFESSOR OF CHRISTIAN 
THEOLOGY AND ETHICS 


(93 Beverly Street) 


JAMES DALTON MORRISON, B.A., B.D., D.D 
CORNELIUS WOELFKIN PROFESSOR OF PREACIIING 
SUPERVISOR OF STUDENT FIELD WORK 


(383 Canterbury Road) 


JAMES RODNEY BRANTON, B.A., Th.M., Ph.D. 
JOHN B. TREVOR PROFESSOR OF NEW TESTAMENT INTERPRETATION 


(176 Gregory Hill Road) 


FRED HERMAN WILLKENS, B.S., B.D., M.Pd., Ph.D 
JOHN J. JOSLIN PROFESSOR OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
SUPERVISOR OF FIELD WORK 


(247 Walzford Road) 
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HARMON ROBERT HOLCOMB, B.A., B.D. 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


(66 Summit Drive) 


ALBERT TERRILL RASMUSSEN, B.A., B.D., Ph.D. 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF SOCIAL ETHICS AND 
THE SOCIOLOGY OF RELIGION 


(1100 South Goodman Street) 


Not in Active Service 


JOHN BENJAMIN ANDERSON, B.A., B.D., D.D. 
PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY AND ETHICS 


(417 East Orange Street, Lakeland, Fla.) 


HENRY BURKE ROBINS, M.A., B.D., Ph.D., D.D. 
PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF THE IIISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


(840 Palm Drive, Orlando, Fla.) 


ERNEST WILLIAM PARSONS, M.A., B.D., Ph.D., D.D. 
PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF NEW TESTAMENT INTERPRETATION 
VISITING PROFESSOR OF OLD TESTAMENT INTERPRETATION, 1948-1949 


(253 Alexander Street) 


CONRAD HENRY MOEHLMAN, M.A., B.D., Ph.D., D.D. 
PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF THE HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 


(299 Avondale Road, Irondequoit) 


FRANK OTIS ERB, M.A., B.D., Ph.D. 
PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


(251 Sherwood Avenue) 


GLENN BLACKMER EWELL, M.A., B.D, DD. 
DEAN EMERITUS OF ADMINISTRATION AND REGISTRAR 
LECTURER EMERITUS ON THE COUNTRY CHURCH 


(10 Brighton Street) 


THOMAS WEARING, M.A., B.D., Ph.D., D.D. 
DEAN EMERITUS OF THE FACULTY AND PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF GREEK EXEGESIS 


(Woodstock, Ontario, Canada) 


THE CATALOGUE 


Annual Appointments 


HAROLD ELLIOTT NICELY, M.A., Th.B., D.D 
MINISTER OF THE BRICK PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
SPECIAL INSTRUCTOR IN HOMILETICS 


GERALD WATKINS, Th.B., B.D., D.D. 
MINISTER OF THE LAKE AVENUE BAPTIST CHURCH 
SPECIAL INSTRUCTOR IN CHURCH ADMINISTRATION 


FREDERICK WILLIAM NORWOOD, D.D. 
LECTURER ON THE FRANCIS WAYLAND AYER FOUNDATION For 1949 


RALPH HENRY GABRIEL, B.A., M.A., Ph.D. 
LECTURER ON THE WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH FOUNDATION 1949 


Convocation Chaplain 


THE REVEREND GEORGE D. KELSEY, Ph.D. 
ASSOCIATE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, FEDERAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


Alumni Orator 


THE REVEREND JACK RICKS NOFFSINGER, B.A., B.D. 


MINISTER OF THE TABERNACLE BAPTIST CHURCH 
Richmond, Virginia 
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Administration and Staff 


WILBOUR EDDY SAUNDERS 
PRESIDENT 


OREN HULING BAKER 
DEAN AND SECRETARY OF THE FACULTY 


WINTHROP STILL HUDSON 
ADMINISTRATIVE ASSOCIATE 


FREDERICK A. PIOTROW 
TREASURER OF THE BAPTIST EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


ETHEL B. PEARSON 
REGISTRAR 
MANAGER OF THE GENERAL OFFICE 


Office Staff 
Marjorie A. Ewett, Secretary to the President 
Betty J. Moore, Secretary to the Dean 
Este M. Hopcson, Secretary to the Administrative Associate 
Mrs. Marjorre C. Harrison, Secretary to the Treasurer 
Mrs. Lorraine Moony, Secretary to the Faculty 
Ruta E. Fisx, Alumni Records Secretary 


Library Staff 
THEODORE LOUIS TROST 
LIBRARIAN 
Erne F. Sayre, Cataloguer 
ELEANor M. Lussow, Reference Librarian 


Part Time Assistants 


Etra M. Coox Mrs. Suirtey K. AverIty 


Student Assistants 


Roti D. WiLutiAMs Orvat B. Taytor 


Joun E. NarcGELr 


Samuel Colgate Baptist Historical Collection 
THEODORE Louis Trost, Curator 
Erra M. Coox, Assistant 


Grounds and Buildings 
LAWRENCE N. PARKES, Superintendent 
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Colgate-Rochester Alumni Association 


Secretary-Treasurer ..... 
Assistant Secretary-Treasurer . 


ONGLOT Ee toe ieee ae ex on 


Term Expires 1951 


M. Forest Ashbrook 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Gordon M. Torgersen 
Ridgewood, N. J. 


Russell H. Bishop 


Newton Centre, Mass. 


Ivan Murray Rose 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Roland O. Hudson 
Norristown, Pa. 


M. Parker Burroughs 


Morgantown, W. Va. 


Gordon W. Loomis 
Coudersport, Pa. 


Arthur L. Lacey 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


eee meee 
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Officers — 1948-1949 
Mark Rich, New York, New York 
Kenneth L. Maxwell, Hartford, Connecticut 


Alumni Council 
Charles O. Harding 


Jeffrey D. Livingstone, Rochester, New York 
...Albert M. McCartney, Rochester, New York 
Jack R. Noffsinger, Richmond, Virginia 
Robert Middleton, Narberth, Pennsylvania 


BEG ort ic ea aCe Arthur L. Lacey 


Term Exprres 1950 


John B. Freestone 
Ballston Spa, N. Y. 


Robert E. Slaughter 
East Cleveland, O. 


Milo C. Sawyer 
Toledo, O. 


Albert M. McCartney 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Kenneth A. Roadarmel 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


William F. Davison 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Francis W. Trimmer 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


M. DeForest Lowen 
Utica, N. Y. 
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Nicholas Titus 


TERM Expires 1949 
Charles O. Harding 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Charles E. Deems 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


Edwin H. Tuller 
Hartford, Conn. 


Lester W. Bumpus 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Shirley L. Travis 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


William A. Nixon 
Albion, N. Y. 


George H. Tolley 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


Nicholas Titus 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Forms of Gifts to the Work of 
Ministerial Education 


Due to the reduced rate of return on invested capital, income from 
endowment funds has been greatly curtailed. If the Divinity School 
is to be maintained at the high level expected of it, more endowment 
must be secured or income must be supplemented by contributions to 
the current expense budget. The following forms provide for both of 
these possibilities. 


Form of Bequest 


I give and bequeath to the Baptist Education Society of the State 
of New York, a corporation located at Rochester, N. Y., the sum of 
MEP weet se ke dollars, to be applied to the maintenance of the 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, under the direction of the Board 
of Trustees of said Society. 


Subscription for the Founding of a Scholarship 


I hereby agree to pay to the Baptist Education Society of the State 
Stew aKa werathe.'stim: Of sx... <ahet eee ne ome , for the purpose 
of founding a scholarship, the interest of this sum to be expended 
annually in aiding approved students in pursuing their studies for the 
ministry of the Gospel, and the scholarship to be named “The 
“ye IO A 5 ON A ee rg Scholarship.” 

This form of giving for Ministerial Education enables one to leave 
a perpetual memorial of himself or of some departed friend. 


Sustaining Member’s Pledge 


For the purpose of giving greater efficiency to the work of the Bap- 
tist Education Society of the State of New York at Rochester, and to 
enable it to carry out its plan of student aid, I hereby agree to pay the 
Society annually, on or about the .... day: off 0%. iar Up ee , in 
Bacievecaty fire stim Of 2. sca c svi done) dollars ; it, however, being 
understood, as the express condition of this pledge, that I may at any 
time terminate my obligations by giving notice of my wish, in writing 
fee ec tefary of the Society..” Name u2.01) ais ee 
CLLR AR P.O. Address 


SSNS SSS pio: a Ohi emal ele lettered 
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Information 


Cultural Advantages of Rochester 


oe is a city of more than 325,000 population, closely sur- 
rounded by numerous thriving smaller cities, incorporated towns 
and villages. It offers to theological students a place of residence high- 
ly desirable in intellectual, aesthetic, and social aspects. The University 
of Rochester consists of the College of Arts and Science (the College 
for Men and the Division of Graduate Studies being on the campus 
bordered by the Genesee River, and the College for Women and the 
University School of Liberal and Applied Studies occupying the old 
campus on University Avenue), the School of Medicine and Dentistry, 
the School of Nursing, and the Eastman School of Music. Each of 
these makes its definite contribution to the cultural life of the city. 
Through the Eastman School of Music and related agencies, Rochester 
enjoys the privilege of hearing in concert or recital each year a number 
of artists prominent in the musical world. Symphony and Philharmonic 
orchestras add to the musical advantages to be enjoyed in this city. The 
public schools of Rochester have a national reputation. The Rochester 
Institute of Technology enrolls several thousands of pupils each year 
and gives training of the highest order in a great variety of practical 
lines. Several significant libraries are assets for intellectual culture. A 
new Central Public Library, the Sibley Music Library and the Watson 
Memorial Art Gallery are especially notable. 

The religious organizations of Rochester are many and strong. The 
Federation of Churches of Rochester and Vicinity, Inc., is one of the 
most efficient and successful in the country. The Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association is an important factor in the life of the region with 
a central building and several effective branches. The churches of 
Rochester are of many types ranging from the largest residential or 
family church and the institutional church to churches in newer dis- 
tricts and missions among the foreign-speaking peoples and the under- 
privileged. These afford abundant opportunity for observation and 
experience in relation to the work of the minister. Social and chari- 
table projects are well organized and serve the theological students as 
examples of such activities. 

The Divinity School enables the student to avail himself of the ad- 
vantages thus offered. He becomes acquainted with some through the 
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medium of regular classes, to others he is introduced by means of 
visitation under the guidance of lecturers, and in others he becomes 
a participant in their activities. The purpose of these contacts is to 
ensure familiarity with certain social and religious agencies with which 
the Christian minister should work co-operatively. The cultural, social 
and religious contacts of the city are used as a means of a broader train- 
ing supplementing that of the classroom. 


The Campus” 


The campus of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School consists of 
twenty-four acres, located at 1100 South Goodman Street, directly 
opposite Rochester’s interesting and beautiful Highland Park. It con- 
tains an amphitheatre, with a large stage and accommodations for 1200 
persons, tennis courts, baseball space, parking facilities, well-selected 
shrubs, beautiful roads and walks. It is only a few minutes by auto- 
mobile to the principal railway stations and the heart of the city’s 
business district. The campus is also midway between the Men’s Col- 
lege and the Women’s College of the University of Rochester. The 
landscape architect was Alling S. De Forest of Rochester. 


Divinity Hall 

The main building is known as Divinity Hall. It consists of Strong 
Hall, Jones Hall, and the Ambrose Swasey Library. Strong Hall is 
a memorial to Augustus Hopkins Strong, D.D., LL.D., for forty years 
president of the Rochester Theological Seminary, to his father, Alvah 
Strong, its first treasurer, and to his brother, Henry Alvah Strong, its 
generous benefactor. On the main floor are the administration offices, 
classrooms, exhibit cases and parlor. On the second floor are faculty 
offices and various classrooms. On the third floor are auxiliary offices, 
an infirmary, superintendent’s quarters, and other rooms. 


In the foyer of the Ambrose Swasey Library are display cases and 
the card catalogue. The Cyrus F. Paine Reading Room, named in 
honor of one who was for more than forty-five years treasurer of the 
Rochester Theological Seminary, adjoins a well-equipped periodical 
alcove. A cataloguing room, four levels of stacks, and a large Assem- 


* Two special numbers of Tue Butietin (November 1932 
contain a complete description of the new campus and Bataiees Tee ae 
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bly Room, together with other facilities make the Library one of the 
best equipped in the country. 


The Auditorium, with its large stage, projection and broadcasting 
facilities and a pipe organ, is admirably suited for public meetings such 
as the Commencement Exercises, the Foundation and Special Lectures, 
and for practical instruction in religious drama. Adjacent to the stage 
are dressing rooms. The North Gallery may be used as a small audi- 
torium, or for social purposes. At the end of the gallery is the Ladies’ 
Parlor. The main floor will easily accommodate four hundred per- 
sons, and the galleries an additional two hundred. It is the center of 
the School’s social and public life. 

Jones Hall, named in honor of John J. Jones, a notable contributor 
to the funds of the Education Society, has club rooms for faculty and 
students, the dining hall, kitchen and the gymnasium, with bowling 
alley, basketball and handball courts, shower baths and lockers. 


At the spring convocation in 1937 the “Andrews-Hale Chimes” of 
thirteen bells were dedicated. These bells are located in Divinity Tower, 
which dominates the entire campus, and add greatly to the life of the 
School. They are played from the organ console in the chapel. The 
bells were given to honor the memory of Mr. Ezra R. Andrews, a 
member of the Board of Trustees from 1866 to 1900, and of Mr. 
William B. Hale, a member of the Board from 1907 to 1938, and its 
chairman from 1932 to 1938. 


The Samuel Colgate Memorial Chapel 


Immediately adjacent to the Ambrose Swasey Library there was 
erected in the summer of 1936 the Samuel Colgate Memorial Chapel 
and the connecting cloister. The exterior is of tapestry brick and 
Indiana limestone, while the interior is given an atmosphere of warmth 
and beauty by the use of red antique brick, with oak for furnishings, 
paneling and ceiling. The chapel will accommodate two hundred per- 
sons. At the west end, over the chancel, is a large rose window rich 
in symbolic religious suggestion, at the center of which is an adaptation 
in stained glass of Thorwaldsen’s “The Christ of Benediction.” The side 
walls of the nave provide space for six art glass windows within heavy 
stone arches, each window containing some symbol of the religious life. 
- At the east end, over the narthex, are four lancet windows, illuminated 
at night, bearing the names and figures of Roger Williams, Adoniram 
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Judson, William Newton Clarke and Walter Rauschenbusch, while | 
closer to the observer are four other windows with the traditional Tep- 
resentations and symbols of the four Evangelists. Here also is a 
bronze portrait plaque in memory of Mr. Samuel Colgate ( 1822-1897) 
executed by The Gorham Company, and donated by his son. The 
entire interior contains a wealth of decoration designed to create an 
atmosphere of worship. In the chancel, besides the pulpit and lectern, 
are the communion table into which has been built a reproduction of 
Leonardo da Vinci’s “Last Supper” carved by Alois Lang, a member 
of the Oberammergau family, the console of the organ and seats for 
the leaders of the service and for the choir. The carving is kept 
illuminated by subdued electric lights. The contour of the campus 
made attractive rooms under the chapel possible. A robing room for 
the choir, the studio for the Director of Music, a practice room for 
the Divinity School choir and other facilities have been provided here. 
This worshipful center of the religious life of the School was made 
possible by generous gifts from the children and grandchildren of 
Samuel Colgate, prominent among whom was Mr. Russell Colgate, of 
West Orange, New Jersey. 


The Ambrose Swasey Library * 


The Library is the laboratory for the various departments of the 
Divinity School. At first it combined 55,000 volumes from the library 
of the Rochester Theological Seminary with about 7,000 volumes 
that were formerly used by Colgate Theological Seminary. The 
entire collection of Professor Johann August Wilhelm Neander, the 
famous church historian, enriches the historical section. Generous and 
important selections from the libraries of the late President Ebenezer 
Dodge, Professors Horatio B. Hackett, William Arnold Stevens, Wal- 
ter Robert Betteridge, and Walter Rauschenbusch are found on its 
shelves. The gift of $25,000 by Mr. William Rockefeller, of New 
York City, which was to be entirely expended for books, furnished 
means for extensive and discriminating additions. Numerous and valu- 
able accessions are constantly being made from the “Bruce Fund,” a 
legacy of $25,000 from the estate of John M. Bruce, of New York City, 


*In the Rochester Historical S ociety Publication 1 i = 
plete history of the Library may be found. pateherrahiacatet tia Ges 
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as well as from other funds. A recent addition is an extensive and 
valuable collection of tracts and books published during the German 
Reformation. The collection contains forty-four items printed before 
1530. There are included at least fifty works not found in any other 
American library. At least ten items are known in only from two to 
six copies. The manuscript of Bullinger’s work consists largely of 
material not in print. For the gift of this unique collection, the Library 
is indebted to Dr. Henry H. Covell, of New York, N. Y. 


In 1925, the Library received an addition of $50,000 to its endow- 
ment fund and in 1929 a gift of $100,000 for its new building from 
Dr. Ambrose Swasey, of Cleveland, Ohio. These are the largest gifts 
ever received for the Library from a living donor. 

The Ambrose Swasey Library, named in honor of its donor, was 
first opened for use in the autumn of 1932. It constitutes the west 
wing of Divinity Hall. It has dignity and beauty as well as ample 
space and equipment for the convenience and comfort of all who use 
the Library. The Reading Room and Periodical Alcove will accom- 
modate eighty-eight readers at one time. 

The Library contains more than 87,000 separate bound volumes, in 
addition to large numbers of pamphlets and facsimiles of manuscripts. 
Biblical and historical study is aided by an excellent collection of maps, 
photographs, and stereopticon slides. 

The book collection is carefully and completely catalogued and classi- 
fied and from the standpoint of a working library it will bear compari- 
son with the best in the: country. One of the prominent features of. 
the Library is its accessibility. The “open shelf” system is in use and 
the students have direct access to the volumes, although a “closed sec- 
tion” provides safety for many rare items owned or on deposit. No 
unreasonable limitation is placed upon the drawing of books, and no 
student will find himself handicapped in reading or research. The 
Library is open throughout the year, except during the first three weeks 
of August. 

Books for recommended or required reading in the different courses 
are placed on reserve on the shelves of the Reading Room. 

The Reference Collection is housed in the Cyrus F. Paine Reading 
Room and consists of dictionaries, encyclopedias, periodical indexes, 
yearbooks, almanacs, atlases, biographical sets and other standard ref- 
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erence works. About two hundred and fifty American and foreign 
periodicals, mostly of a theological and religious nature, are regularly 
received. Most of these are subsequently bound and preserved in 
permanent files. 

It is the constant endeavor of the Librarian and his staff to keep 
the Library in a high state of efficiency. A careful watch is kept for 
new publications, and no important volume will be found lacking. 

The Rush Rhees Library of the University of Rochester, the Library 
of St. Bernard’s Seminary, and the Public Library including the Rey- 
nolds Reference Collection are available for the use of students of the 
Divinity School, free of cost. 


The Samuel Colgate Baptist Historical Collection 


The Baptist Historical Collection which was begun in 1887 is the’ 
gift of the late Samuel Colgate. The benefactions of his sons, the late 
Richard Morse Colgate and the late Russell Colgate, made possible 
further expansion of the Collection. This invaluable collection of over 
20,000 catalogued volumes includes books, periodicals, pamphlets, manu- 
scripts, maps, and memorabilia. It is the largest collection of Baptist 
material in America. A Baptist Bibliography consisting of 70,000 
cards is in process of publication. 

The Collection includes annual reports, catalogues, historical addresses 
and sermons, and histories of churches. N oteworthy among its holdings 
is the Henry Sweetser Burrage collection relating to English Baptists 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries which was purchased from 
Champlin Burrage, named in honor of his father, and presented by 
the late Richard M. Colgate. 


The Collection was moved from Colgate University to the Library 
of the Divinity School during the summer of 1948 through the gen- 
erosity of Mrs. Russell Colgate and members of her family. It offers 
excellent opportunities for the study of Baptist life, and is accessible 
to all who wish to undertake research in this and related fields. The 
function of the Collection is to collect, conserve, and make available to 
research students source material in the field of Baptist history. A 


descriptive brochure on the Collection will be furnished by the Curator 
upon request. 


1 OSE 


Married Students’ Apartments 


> Apartments 
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Dormitory Accommodations * 
SINGLE MEN 


The Men’s Dormitory, a separate, fire-proof building in close prox- 
imity to the main building, contains 14 double, 1 triple, and 62 single 
rooms. Each of the two wings has, on the second floor, a club room 
with fireplace, furnished as a music room with piano and radio. 

All rooms are furnished, singly or en suite, with a comfortable bed 
including two blankets, sheets, pillow and pillow case, a chiffonier, 
desk and desk chair, an easy chair, rug, curtains, bookcase, and a side 
table if desired. 

No rent is charged for the rooms, but a dormitory fee of eighty 
($80.00) dollars for the academic year is imposed to cover deprecia- 
tion, heat, light, laundry of bed linen, partial care of the room and in- 
firmary service. 

By the latter, in cases of minor illnesses, the residents of the men’s 
dormitory receive ten days’ free care in the infirmary per year with 
the services of a practical nurse and one call from a physician. 

All the above, including the use of an individual locker in the gym- 
nasium and of a post-office box in the corridor of Strong Hall, is 
included in the dormitory fee. 


SINGLE WoMEN 


A very small number of furnished rooms for single women students 
is provided on the third floor of Strong Hall. The fee for these is 
seventy-two ($72.00) dollars for the academic year without gymnasium 
or infirmary services. 


MarRIED STUDENTS’ APARTMENTS 


A Married Students’ Dormitory was erected in 1936 which provides 
housekeeping apartments for couples without children. Each apart- 
ment consists of a large living room with a disappearing bed, a kitchen- 
~ ette, bathroom and dressing closet. Two of the twelve apartments have 
a separate sleeping room. All apartments are completely furnished 


* Room or Apartment Deposit. In all cases, occupants of dormitory accommo- 
dations will be required to deposit a sum to insure the School against loss or 
damage to equipment and furnishings. In the case of rooms the amount will be 
$5.00, in the case of apartments it will be $10.00. If no loss or damage occurs, 
the deposit will be returned. 
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with the exception of linen and silver. The rent for the small apart- 
ments is $6.00 weekly, with an additional charge of $1.25 for heat, 
gas, electricity, use of laundry, and use of telephone (one on each 
floor) ; for the larger apartments the charges are $7.00 and $1.50 re- 
spectively. In the basement is a large common room with fireplace, 
furnished for social and recreational purposes, and individual storage 
cubicles. ; 

The Baptist Education Society reserves the right to increase the 
weekly rentals if necessary. 

A folder containing detailed floor plans will be sent to those interested 
upon request. 


MIssIONARIES’ APARTMENTS 


A residential building containing six apartments was erected oppo- 
site the Married Students’ Dormitory in 1936 for the use of mission- 
aries on furlough, especially such as desire to pursue further studies 
at the Divinity School, the University’ of Rochester or the Eastman 
School of Music. Two of these apartments constitute a memorial to 
the Reverend A. Judson Barrett, D.D., of the Class of 1876 and his 
wife—the father and mother of Mrs. William A. Montgomery. Two 
others are in memory of Mrs. Alice H. Bennett of Hartford, Con- 
necticut, and were made possible by a gift from her two sisters, the 
Misses Mary and Edith Howard. The two remaining apartments were 
provided by Mrs. Marguerite G. Strong, one in memory of the Rey- 
erend Charles B. Tenney, D.D., of the Class of 1900, and his wife, 
and the other a memorial to Mrs. Elizabeth G. Moody, wife of the 
Reverend Thomas Moody, D.D., of the Class of 1890. 

All of the apartments are completely furnished, with the exception of 
linen and silver. Two of them have a large living room, kitchenette, 
dressing room, bathroom and a separate sleeping room; four of them 
have the same with the addition of a dinette and a second sleeping 
room. All of the living rooms are equipped with a studio day bed. 
There is a common playroom in the basement, ample laundry facilities 
and individual family storage cubicles. The rent for the smaller apart- 
ments is $7.00 weekly with an additional charge of $1.75 weekly for 
heat, gas, electricity, telephone (one on each floor) and limited janitor 
service; the charge for the larger apartments is $8.00 and $1.75 re- 
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spectively. A folder containing detailed floor plans will be sent upon 
request addressed to the Dean. 

The Baptist Education Society reserves the right to increase the 
weekly rentals if necessary. 


Montgomery House 


The home of the President, situated near the main building, was 
largely the gift of Mr. and Mrs. William A. Montgomery, the former 
being a trustee of the Baptist Education Society. 

The architect of the entire group of buildings was Mr. James Gamble 
Rogers, of New York. 


Public Exercises 


Graduating Exercises were held on Sunday, May twenty-third and 
Monday, May twenty-fourth, 1948. The Baccalaureate Sermon was 
preached by President Mordecai Johnson, Ph.D. of Howard University, 
Washington, D. C. The Convocation Address was delivered on Mon- 
day evening, May twenty-fourth, in connection with the conferring of 
degrees, by the Reverend Harold Cooke Phillips, D.D. of Cleveland, 
Ohio. The Address to the Graduates on behalf of the Faculty was made 
by Dean Oren H. Baker. 


The Public Opening 


The Public Opening of the Divinity School occurred on Tuesday 
evening, September fourteenth, 1948. The principal address was de- 
livered by Professor Albert T. Rasmussen on the subject “Divine 
Maladjustment.” Mr. Arthur James Gosnell, Chairman of the Board 
of Trustees, extended the welcome to the new students on behalf of 
the School. The Reverend Alfred B. Wangman, minister of Bethany 
Presbyterian Church, spoke for the churches of Rochester, and Mr. 
Theodore Horvath, President of the Student Body, represented the 
students. 


Chapel Exercises 


Services of worship are held in the Samuel Colgate Memorial Chapel 
on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday mornings of each week, from 
10:30 to 10:55 o’clock. The Tuesday services are led by members 
of the faculty. At the Wednesday services some Christian leader of 
note is invited to be the speaker. The services on Thursdays are in 
charge of members of the Third Year Class, who are advised by the 
Professor of Preaching and the Professor of Music. On Fridays, an 
informal meeting for meditation and prayer is held. 


Endowed Lectures 
Tue Trevor-Jones Lectures 
By the generosity of Mrs. John B. Trevor, of Yonkers, N. Y.,'a 


sum of ten thousand dollars was presented to the Divinity School for 
the purpose of establishing a lectureship in memory of the late John B. 
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Trevor. It provides for the delivery from time to time of lectures sup- 
plementary to the regular course of instruction by men eminent in their 
several departments upon subjects related to theological study. 


Tue Francis WayLAnp Aver LECTURESHIP 


This lectureship was founded in May 1928, by Mr. and Mrs. Wilfred 
W. Fry, of Camden, New Jersey, in memory of Mrs. Fry’s father, 
the late Francis Wayland Ayer. Under the terms of the foundation 
the lectures are to fall within the broad field of the history or the 
interpretation of the Christian Message. Four lectures are to be given 
each year at the Divinity School. The lectures are subsequently pub- 
lished in expanded form. 


The series for 1948 was on the general theme “A Faith for College 
Students.” The lecturer was President J. Seelye Bixler of Colby Col- 
lege. 


THe RAuscHENBUSCH MEMORIAL LECTURESHIP 


The founding of a lectureship in memory of the late Professor Walter 
Rauschenbusch was made possible through the contributions of friends 
in connection with the successful forward movement of the Divinity 
School in 1929. The lectureship was inaugurated in 1931 with the 
provision that the themes in successive years should be chosen in the 
field of applied Christianity. Four lectures are delivered annually at 
the Spring Convocation, and others as announced. The lectures are 
later set forth in more ample form for publication. 

The lecturer for 1948 was Dr. Dores R. Sharpe of Cleveland, Ohio. 
The general subject of the lectures was “God and the Giant: A Strat- 
egy for Urban Centers.” 


Spring Convocation, 1949 


Beginning on Monday, April eighteenth, and continuing through 
Thursday, April twenty-first, the Annual Spring Convocation will be 
held. On the Ayer Memorial Foundation, a series of four addresses 
will be delivered by The Reverend Frederick W. Norwood, D.D., of 
Montreal, Canada. The general theme for his lectures will be “Preach- 
ing the Everlasting Gospel.” 
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The Rauschenbusch Memorial Foundation will present this year a 
series of lectures by Professor Ralph H. Gabriel, Ph.D., of Yale Uni- 
versity. He will discuss in four addresses “Protestantism and Democ- 
racy in America.” . 

Preceding each day’s lectures, the Reverend George D. Kelsey, Ph.D, 
Associate Secretary of the Federal Council of Churches, will bring a 
devotional address at the Morning Worship Service in the Samuel 
Colgate Memorial Chapel. At the Alumni Dinner on Thursday evening, 
the Reverend Jack R. Noffsinger of the Tabernacle Baptist Church, 
Richmond, Virginia, will deliver the Alumni Oration. 

It is expected that many of the alumni of the School will return for 
this week, and that their number will be augmented by ministers and 
others from Rochester and vicinity. The Faculty considers the lectures, 
conferences and addresses of this Convocation as a part of the regular 
educational program of the School, and also as a contribution to the 
wider service of the Divinity School to the community. Every alumnus 
who can do so is urged to avail himself of these advantages, and all 
others interested are invited to attend. 


Special Lectures and Sermons 


From time to time during the academic year, the Divinity School 
invites eminent specialists and preachers to appear on its platform and 
in its pulpit. The Lenten Season is observed by special services of 
worship on Wednesday afternoons at four o’clock. 


Organizations 


The Students’ Organization 


a Bex students of the Divinity School are largely self-governing. 
They are organized under the name of “The Students’ Association 
of The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School.” The executive group is 
known as “The Student Executive Council” and is composed of the 
officers and of representatives of the various classes. The activities of 
the Student Body are directed by a number of committees. A Reli- 
gious Work Committee has charge of the Tuesday evening vespers, 
and other student devotional groups. The “Fellowship Forum” con- 
ducts forums on pending social issues. The Social Committee is 
charged with the direction of the social activities of the student group 
as such. The proper officers of administration devote careful attention 
to matters of pulpit supply, and employment for students who find it 
necessary to engage in remunerative work. The Faculty-Student Com- 
mittee considers and acts upon matters common to both faculty and 
students. 


Student Boarding Club 


An unusually fine dining hall has been provided by the Divinity 
School. Board of wholesome quality is furnished under the management 
of the Administration and the Student Boarding Club, at the lowest 
possible rate. 


The Alumni 


In connection with the Commencement of 1929 an Alumni Associa- 
tion of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School was organized. All 
graduates of the Colgate Theological Seminary and of the Rochester 
Theological Seminary were enrolled as members. The purpose of the 
organization is the cultivation of fellowship and of interest in theo- 
logical education among the graduates. The annual meeting of the 
Association occurs during the Spring Convocation. The membership 
dues are one dollar a year. 

The Divinity School is conscious of the important part which the 
alumni can play in her life. Endeavors are made to keep in constant 
touch with those who have graduated. In various sections of the coun- 
try, state organizations of the Alumni have been formed and are active. 
The four issues of the Alumni News go each year to all members of 
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the Alumni Association so far as their addresses are known. Any 
alumnus who fails to receive them will confer a favor by informing 
the Divinity School office. A decennial General Catalogue containing 
biographical sketches of all alumni, 1822-1930, was published in Sep- 
tember, 1930. A supplement was published in December, 1940. 


The Divinity School Chorus 


Upper Classmen electing Courses C.L. 12abe, constitute the Divinity 
School Chorus. This class is primarily conducted for advanced Voice 
Training and introduction to Church Music Appreciation. The Chorus - 
each year accepts a limited number of appointments for local and out- 
of-town appearances and radio programs. The group has at various 
times been on the Northern Baptist Convention programs, and has 
sung for New York State Conventions and other Church Assemblies. 
Selected members sing in the Chapel Choir at the daily Chapel Exer- 
cises of the Divinity School. A First Year Chorus is also maintained, 
this group uniting with the Divinity School Chorus in such special pro- 
grams as the Christmas and Easter Musical Services. 


Student Service in the Churches 


Practically every student in the Divinity School is engaged in some 
form of service with churches in and around Rochester. A consider- 
able number teach in the church schools, assist in young people’s work, 
or conduct boys’ clubs, either on a voluntary or remunerative basis. 
Others serve as pastors, about sixty churches being cared for in this 
way. The religious work which these students perform is always well 
received, and has proved itself fruitful both in service to the churches 
and in the practical training of the students. Correspondence relating 
to student field work should be addressed to Professor Willkens. 


Radio Broadcasting 


Through the co-operation of one of the local broadcasting stations, 
students have the opportunity of practical experience in radio broad- 
casting. Regular religious programs are conducted by students of this 
Divinity School and included in the weekly schedule of station WSAY 
from its studio in this city. These services are later discussed with the 
student by a member of the Faculty. 


Conditions of Residence 
and Graduation 


Admission 


HE Divinity School admits men and women of Christian character 

and approved educational attainment from any Christian denomi- 
nation. The curriculum is primarily designed for the training of pas- 
tors and preachers for work at home and abroad. In addition the 
School admits persons of equal qualifications who wish to fit themselves 
for other forms of Christian leadership. 


An applicant for admission to a course leading to graduation includ- 
ing the conferring of the Bachelor of Divinity degree is required to 
furnish evidence of graduation from an approved college or university, 
including Colleges of Agriculture in accordance with the program for- 
mulated by the Conference on Co-operation between Colleges of Agri- 
culture and Theological Seminaries.* 


Blanks upon which application for admission should be made may 
be secured from the Registrar on request. Each application will be 
judged upon its merits, and the School reserves the right to refuse any 
application without expressed reason. The following documents are 
required as a part of the application for admission. In cases of docu- 
ments from Oriental institutions they should be accompanied by a 
translation into English. 


(a) A statement of Christian experience. 


(b) A transcript of all academic work above high school grade show- 
ing at least ninety (90) semester hours of arts and science courses, 
and including a certificate of college graduation. 


(c) A license to preach from some responsible ecclesiastical body. 


(d) Certificates of good character from the head of the school most 
recently attended, and from two other persons, preferably clergymen 
of recognized standing. 


(e) In case of a transfer from another theological school a transcript 


*In appraising the value of college degrees, the ratings of such standardizing 
agencies as the Association of American Universities, the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and the Education Department of 
the State of New York are, in general, followed. 
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of completed courses and a statement of honorable dismissal from that 


school. 

(f) A small unmounted photograph. 

(g) In the case of a student coming from a college under the 
auspices of the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society a certificate 
of approval from the Committee of Reference on that particular field. 
Such of the required documents as do not accompany the application 
must be on file before matriculation is completed. It is highly desirable 
that application should be made as soon as a decision has been reached 
in order that due time may be given to collect the necessary credentials. 


The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School urges upon all who are con- 
templating theological training the importance of proper breadth and 
balance in their college preparation. The college student who is pre- 
paring for a theological seminary is advised to avoid specialization in 
religion in his college studies: The student’s college training should 
result in an ability to use English correctly, to think clearly, and to make 
scholarly use of at least one foreign language; it should acquaint him 
with the world of nature as well as with the world of men and ideas in 
which he lives; and it should result in a genuine sense of achievement 
on his part. 


The Divinity School strongly recommends that among the total num- 
ber of semester hours required in order to achieve college graduation, 
the following should be included as a minimum: 

English Composition and Literature, 12-16 semester hours. 

Philosophy, a course in either Introduction to Philosophy or the 
History of Philosophy, and a course in either Ethics or Logic. 

General History, 6-12 semester hours. 

Psychology, 3-6 semester hours. 


Foreign Languages, reading ability in at least one. 


Natural Science, one course in Physical and one in Biological 
Science. 


The Social Sciences, courses in two of the following : Iconomics, 
Sociology, Government, Social Psychology, Education. 


The Divinity School will study the college transcripts of candidates 
for admission to its course with the foregoing recommendation in mind. 
The Faculty of the Divinity School reserves the right to prescribe addi- 
tional work in any of the above subjects to entering students whose 
preparation in the same is markedly deficient. 
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Any applicant who has completed one or more years of the regular 
course in an approved theological seminary and who brings a certificate 
of credits and of honorable dismissal will be admitted to the Second 
Year Class and his course will be under the direction of the Faculty 
Committee on Advanced Standing. All entering students pay a matric- 
ulation fee of five ($5.00) dollars. 


PRETHEOLOGICAL STUDENT GRANTS 


Since the Baptist Education Society of the State of New York re- 
ceives no funds through denominational contributions, its aid to Baptist 
ministerial students in college is limited to students enrolled in the two 
colleges mentioned below. 


STUDENT GRANTS IN CoLGATE University. The Baptist Education 
Society of the State of New York offers a certain number of grants, 
available at Colgate University, to young men preparing to enter the 
regular course in the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. In order to 
be eligible for an Education Society Grant, a student must maintain 
a ratio between the number of semester hours and quality points of 
1:1.1. This provision does not apply to members of the Freshman 
Class. Qualifying students may receive a grant which provides the 
sum of seventy-five ($75) dollars in the first year, eighty-seven dollars 
and fifty cents ($87.50) in the second year, and one hundred fifty ($150) 
dollars in each of the two final years, all to be paid by the Treasurer 
of the Society into the treasury of the University to apply on tuition. 
Applicants for these grants are advised to correspond with the President . 
of Colgate University, or with the Dean of the Divinity School. 


STUDENT GRANTS IN THE UNIVERSITY OF RocHEsSTER. The Baptist 
Education Society of the State of New York has at its disposal the 
income from certain funds in the custody of the University of 
Rochester, available primarily to persons who are preparing themselves 
to enter the regular course at the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. 
A regularly matriculated student in the University, approved by the 
Society, may receive a grant to apply on tuition, provided that no grant 
shall exceed two hundred and twenty-five ($225) dollars in any one 
year. These grants will be recognized by the Scholarship Committee 
of the University, provided the student is eligible to receive aid under 
the rules of the University, which at present require that the student 
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rank in the upper half of the class. The grants will be paid in orders 
upon the University Bursar. Any existing surplus in the income may 
be applied to the payment of fees in the Graduate or Extension Divi- 
sions of the University. Applicants for these grants are advised to 
correspond with the Secretary of the Grant Committee of the University, 
or with the Dean of the Divinity School. 

These grants in both Colgate University and the University of 
Rochester are not, however, guaranteed against possible reduction by 
the Society in case of necessity. 


Summer Session 


During the period of the wartime emergency, the Divinity School 
conducted its work on the accelerated schedule. Summer sessions 
were held in 1944 and 1945. The accelerated program has been dis- 
continued and no academic work will be offered during the summer 
of 1949. All students, however, will be expected to engage in some 
full-time religious work under the supervision of the Field Work De- 
partment. Special opportunities will be open to a limited number of 
students in rural churches under local pastors, in city mission societies, 
and in clinical training. 


Preparation of Chaplains 


Graduates of this Divinity School are accepted by both the Army and 
the Navy for appointments as Chaplains, provided they meet the re- 
quirements other than theological which the Services prescribe, and 
that vacancies in either Chaplains’ Corps exist. This Divinity School is 


approved by the Navy Department as an institution within the Naval 
V-12 Chaplaincy Training Program. 


Refresher Courses 


The Divinity School is prepared to offer to men returning to civilian 
life from the armed services such refresher courses as may meet their 
needs. These courses may be either class-room instruction or individu- 
alized work. Each applicant will be considered individually, and every 
effort will he made to reorient him to the work of the churches. 
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Requirements for Graduation 


This Divinity School requires at least ninety-eight and one-half (984) 
semester hours or their equivalent (131) in term hours of resident 
graduate study for graduation, eighty-nine (89) of these hours being 
prescribed, and forty-two (42) hours being elective. The prescribed 
courses are those considered by the Faculty to be basic both in content 
and method. Theological courses previously offered as a part of the 
requirements for a degree already received will not be credited toward 
a degree from this School. Each year consists of forty-two (42) term 
hours, in addition to the instruction in Voice Training and Elocution. 
No student will be recommended for graduation unless all institutional 
bills have been paid, and his record with the Library has been cleared. 

A thorough grounding in Christian Origins, Christian Progress, 
Christian Interpretation and Christian Leadership is considered a mat- 
ter of prime importance to success in the work of the ministry. As 
the School of Law insists upon the candidate’s attainment of a certain 
minimum of knowledge with regard to all the main branches of legal 
science, and much knowledge about Contracts is no equivalent for the 
absence of knowledge about Evidence; as the School of Medicine will 
not graduate a student who has never studied Anatomy, whatever 
his achievements in Materia Medica, so this Divinity School refuses to 
confer its degree upon any student who is not reasonably proficient in 
all the principal areas of theological science. 


The Prescribed Courses 


At the conclusion of the work of the First Year the Faculty will 
pass upon the general professional promise of the members of each 
class. Should it be deemed unwise for any individual to proceed in 
his studies, he will receive counsel as to a more desirable program. 

When the prescribed courses of the First and Second Years have 
been satisfactorily completed, the Faculty will by vote advance such 
students as have shown worthiness, and promise of ability in religious 
leadership to candidacy for the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. Those 
so approved may pursue the courses of the Third Year. Beginning with 
the Class of 1948 such approval will be based upon a comprehensive 
examination. 
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The Degree of Bachelor of Divinity 


A student in order to become a candidate for the degree of Bachelor 
of Divinity must, as a minimum, have received a first college degree 
acceptable to the Faculty. In the courses required for graduation the 
candidate must have maintained an average standing of not less than. 
seventy-five (75%) per cent. 


Every candidate for the degree of Bachelor of Divinity must satisfy 
the Faculty that he has access to the resources of scholarship and is 
familiar with its methods, by furnishing proof that he has done satis- 
factory work either in the Hebrew language, or in New Testament 
Greek, or in a modern language other than his native tongue, or by 
demonstrating his acquaintance with scientific, philosophical or his- 
torical method. 

The degree of Bachelor of Divinity will be conferred at the close 
of the Third Year upon all students who have met the requirements, 
including the payment of a graduation fee of ten ($10.00) dollars. 


Graduates of former years who desire to become candidates for the 
degree of Bachelor of Divinity must register with the Registrar before 
the first of October of the year in which the degree is sought, indicating 
the field in which they wish to pursue their investigation. Upon the 
filing of such application, the Faculty will appoint one of its members 
in consultation with whom a thesis subject shall be selected and under 
whose direction the work shall be done. These theses must be of not 
less than six thousand words and must also be in the office of the Regis- 
trar not later than the first of April. Any candidate whose thesis is 
approved by the Faculty will be recommended to the Board of Trustees 
for the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. 

In order to become eligible for the degree, former students of other 
approved institutions ordinarily will be required to complete a minimum 
of two years of controlled work in residence in addition to the above 
requirements. 


The annual catalogue will publish the names of all who shall have 
received the degree within the year. 


Graduate Study 


To encourage work of this character the Baptist Education Society 
of the State of New York has established a limited number of Fellow- 
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ships and Graduate Scholarships. Conditions governing appointment 
to these scholarships will be found on the following pages. 

In addition to the Graduate Scholars, any student who has been grad- 
uated from this Divinity School or from another institution of similar 
rank, may, with the approval of the Faculty, be enrolled, free of charge, 
as a graduate student with the same privileges as a regular resident 
student, excepting in the matter of scholarships. The richness and 
range of the curriculum of the School afford ample opportunity for one 
or two years of additional resident study. Most of the groups of the 
curriculum make definite provision for such work in the form of Semi- 
nars and of private study under the direction of the various professors. 

Courses adapted to graduate work and definite fields for research 
are specified in the curriculum under the Roman numerals II and III. 


Advanced Degrees in the University of Rochester 


The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School has entered into relations 
with the University of Rochester whereby properly qualified students 
of the former School may work for a post-graduate degree in the 
University. Registration in the University must occur before the work 
is begun. In each case the credentials presented must include a state- 
ment from the Dean of the Divinity School that the graduate work 
to be undertaken has the approval of its. faculty. The requirements 
for the degree shall be determined in each individual case by the 
University Dean of Graduate Studies and the Head of the college 
department concerned, in consultation with a selected officer of the 
Divinity School. 


Scholarships and Student Grants 


The Divinity School administers the income of certain bequests des- 
ignated for scholarship purposes, and for the academic year 1949-1950 
announces the following plan: 

The question of beneficiary aid to ministerial students has always 
proved a difficult one. The trustees and faculty of the Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School believe they are making a contribution 
towards a satisfactory solution. Financial assistance to students in the 
Divinity School is upon the basis of service rendered. It is thought 
that this method removes the invidious distinction between theological 
students and students engaged in other fields which has too often ob- 
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tained. It protects the independence and self-respect of the student of 
theology, both of which were threatened by the former method. No 
able or hard-working member of the student body will be hindered by 
the adoption of this plan, and the undesirable features of other systems, 
against which the best students have themselves protested, are thereby 
eliminated. 


1. Tue Joun J. Jones SCHOLARSHIP FuNpD, the proceeds of which, 
in sums not to exceed one hundred fifty ($150) dollars, are used to help 
defray the cost of undergraduate tuition. The awards are made on the 
basis of need, and the academic record attained by the beneficiary dur- 
ing the college course. 


2. THE GENERAL SCHOLARSHIP Funp, the proceeds of which are 
awarded as 


(a) Merit Scholarships in Aid. These are open to students needing 
such assistance in order to pursue their theological course, and who 
maintain an average of at least eighty (80%) per cent in their studies. 


(b) Co-operative Education Society Grants. Whenever Baptist 
Education Societies of other states make grants to aid students enrolled 
in this Divinity School, the Baptist Education Society of the State of 
New York will co-operate by a further grant from its own funds, the 
total of which shall not exceed the maximum that may be received by 
an undergraduate as scholarship or grant. 


(c) Foreign Student Grants. A limited number of co-operative 
grants toward which the Divinity School will pay the sum of three 
hundred ($300) dollars in such cases as a Foreign Mission Society 
or some responsible organization on the mission field is willing to pay 
two hundred ($200) dollars. Nationals of those lands where the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission Society of the Northern Baptist 
Convention operates are eligible for these grants, provided they are 
properly qualified by a reading and speaking knowledge of the English 
language and by educational training to enter the Divinity School, and 
who also give satisfactory evidence of actual achievement and of prom- 
ise for future usefulness. Holders of these grants must pursue studies 
as regular students in the Divinity School for at least one complete aca- 
demic year. Applications for such grants must be accompanied by tes- 
timony from the Mission Society and from officials in the mission field 
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from which the applicant comes regarding the applicant’s character, 
training, ability, and prospective work. All documents in connection 
with applications for these grants should be in the possession of the 
Registrar not later than the first of May preceding the school year dur- 
ing which the grant is to be used. 


(d) Rural Parish Summer Service Grants. 


(1) In co-operation with the American Baptist Home Mission Society 
and the Baptist Missionary Convention of the State of New York, the 
Divinity School has the authority to nominate one or more students to 
enjoy these awards. These grants will be awarded annually to students 
who are willing to give at least fifteen weeks of summer service to coun- 
try parishes in New York State to which they may be assigned. These 
parishes are to be situated, whenever possible, so that the students shall 
be under the supervision of some person competent to observe and 
supervise the student’s work, such fields preferably to be closely identi- 
fied either with some larger parish, a united church, a federated church, 
or some other form of progressive rural work. It is further understood 
that the students so selected do not necessarily commit themselves to 
the rural field as a permanent place of life work, but do undertake to 
secure for themselves a thorough-going understanding of the rural 
problem. 

Each grant will include provision for board and lodging on the field 
for the term of service, and in addition a sum of not less than $100 
from the co-operating organizations. 


(2) In addition there is available through the beneficence of the . 
Erie Endowment, Erie, Pennsylvania, the sum of $500 annually, to aid 
in the compensation of students of the Divinity School who serve weak 
churches of the city or countryside during the academic year or their 
summer vacations. 


3. Tue Witrrep W. Fry Memortat Funp. This fund was estab- 
lished in 1943 by Mrs. Anna Ayer Fry in memory of her husband, an 
outstanding Christian layman and business leader, also a trustee of the 
Baptist Education Society of the State of New York from 1928 to 1935. 
The income from this fund provides an annual scholarship awarded to 
the student showing special promise in the field of Homiletics and who 
is judged to be in a position to afford assistance in the Homiletical or 
Practical Department. 
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Graduate Scholarships 


The Baptist Education Society has established a limited number of 
Graduate Scholarships which have been designated the Cauldwell, the 
Knowlton, and the Randall Graduate Scholarships, in memory of gen- 
erous contributors to the funds of the Society. These Scholarships are 
awarded to graduates of the Divinity School who have maintained a 
superior record in their studies and demonstrated exceptional fitness for 
Christian leadership. Appointments to these honors are made by the 
Board of Trustees on the nomination of the Faculty of the Divinity 
School. The amount appropriated in each case is based on the dimen- 
sions of the scholar’s program of graduate study and the freedom 
required to maintain standards of excellence. Initiative in these appoint- 
ments rests with the Faculty. Applications are not received. Inquiries, 
however, may be addressed to the Dean. 


Fellowships 


The Baptist Education Society has established a limited number of 
Fellowships for advanced postgraduate theological study. Two of 
these Fellowships are named the Jones and the Stillman Witt Fellow- 
ships in memory of generous contributors to the funds of the Society. 
These Fellowships are awarded to graduates of the Divinity School 
who have maintained a superior record in their studies and demonstrated 
exceptional gifts for research and scholarly productivity. Appoint- 
ments to these honors are made by the Board of Trustees on the nomi- 
nation of the Faculty of the Divinity School. The amount appro- 
priated in each case is based on the dimensions of the Fellow’s program 
of graduate study and the freedom required to maintain standards of 
excellence. Initiative in these appointments rests with the Faculty. 


Applications are’not received. Inquiries, however, may be addressed 
to the Dean. 


The Frank Lemoyne Wilkins Prizes 


Through the generosity of Mrs. Frank L. Wilkins of Providence, 
Rhode Island, there has been established a memorial prize in honor 
of her husband, the Reverend Frank Lemoyne Wilkins, D.D., a grad- 
uate of the Rochester Theological Seminary in the Class of 1879. As 
a result of her gift, two annual prizes, one of thirty dollars and the 
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other of twenty dollars are offered to the authors of the best essays 
submitted on the subject, “Kingdom Principles in the Teachings of 
Jesus, with particular emphasis on the permanent values of Jesus’ reli- 
gion and teachings.” 


The conditions governing the award are as follows: Eligibility to 
the competition shall be limited to the ten members of the Third Year 
Class in the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School who receive the high- 
est rating in the first two years of their course provided they have taken 
their entire theological course at this Divinity School. A list of eligible 
students is posted early in the Autumn Term. The essays submitted 
are to be passed upon by the Faculty of the Divinity School. The prizes 
are awarded each year during the exercises of the Spring Convocation. 


FIELD oF INVESTIGATION 


The general field of investigation shall be “Jesus and the Kingdom 
of God,” with any one or more of these suggested areas of research :— 
(1) What was Jesus’ view of the Kingdom; (2) Agreements and dis- 
agreements from Jesus; (3) Comparison between Jesus’ view and that 
of the early church; (4) Early Christian reconstructions ; (5) Mediaeval 
Christian reconstructions; (6) Early modern Christian reconstructions ; 
(7) The Social Gospel of the 19th century; (8) Millennial interpreta- 
tion; (9) Past and present Catholic interpretations; (10) History of 
the concept of the Kingdom of God. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR THESIS 


1. The thesis must be typed on 84x 11 inch paper and be at least 5,000 words in 
length. 

2. The investigation must be historical and critical, not homiletical. 

3. There must be a table of contents. 

4. Quotations must be indented, and typed in single-space style. 

5. The points made must be supported by footnotes, showing the source or 
sources. 

6. A bibliography must be appended, arranged as to (a) books; (b) dictionary 
articles; (c) pamphlets; (d) periodical articles. 

7. The form of bibliographical reference should be: name of author, title, place 
of publication, date. 


8. The paper must be submitted under an assumed name; the real name of the 
writer shall be inclosed in a sealed envelope, which also bears on the outside the 
same assumed name, These envelopes will not be opened until after the judges 
have made the awards. 
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Student Field Work 


The Supervisors of Student Field Work seek to direct students 
to opportunities for service, and to supervise such activities as they 
may thus undertake. In this they have the co-operation of the Faculty 
and also of the Executive Secretary of the Baptist Union of Roch- 
ester and Monroe County. The attempt is made to exercise such 
direction and supervision of student service as will extend its scope and 
increase its training values. Correspondence on these matters should 
be addressed to Professor Willkens. 


Committee on Pastoral Relations 


The Divinity School wishes to foster sympathetic and helpful rela- 
tionships both with its alumni and with the churches, and to serve 
them in any way which lies in its power. To that end there is main- 
tained a Committee on Pastoral Relations which is at the service of 
churches in quest of pastors, and of alumni desirous of making a 
change in pastorate. Acting in an advisory capacity the committee 
hopes to be of assistance in effecting congenial and advantageous pas- 
toral settlements. Correspondence intended for this committee should 
be addressed to the Dean. 


Emergency Loan Fund 


The Baptist Education Society has established an I-Xmergency Loan 
Fund, from which, in cases of special need, students may borrow cer- 
tain limited amounts. These loans are to be secured by a contract 
with definite terms as to interest and repayment. 


Summary of Tuition and Other Expenses 


This statement is made in the form recommended by the American 
Association of Theological Schools. 

A. THE Tuition charge to cover cost of instruction is $335 which 
may be met in whole or in part by scholarship aid from The Baptist 
Education Society of the State of New York. Such grants will be 
made on the basis of an application presented by the student at the 
beginning of each academic year. 


B. Dormitory Freer. In the Single Men’s Dormitory the fee for the 
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use of a room including infirmary service, a post-office box, gymnasium 
locker, telephone service, heat, lights, laundry of bed linen and super- 
visory service, is eighty ($80.00) dollars annually. Information con- 
cerning apartments in the Married Students’ Dormitory will be fur- 
nished upon request by the Dean. There is also a room deposit of 
five ($5.00) dollars returnable after graduation. 

C. Boarp. Board is furnished by the Students’ Boarding Club, 
which is conducted on the co-operative principle. Payment for board 
is by the purchase of tickets. When scholarship aid is granted to 
members of the Boarding Club, a portion of it is used to apply weekly 
on the cost of meal tickets. Members of the Boarding Club share in 
such dividends as are voted by the Club. 

D. RecistraATION Fer. There is a matriculation fee of five ($5.00) 
dollars payable once only, on or before the time of first registration. 

FE. Grapuation Fee. For the bachelor’s degree the fee is ten 
($10.00) dollars. 

F, Liprary Fee. None. 


G. Hearty Fer. For residents in the Single Men’s Dormitory, this 
fee is included in the dormitory fee—see item B above. For men not 
residents of the dormitory the optional fee is five dollars ($5.00) an- 
nually. 

H. Atucetic Fee. Included in Student Association dues. 

I. Launpry. The bed linen is laundered at the expense of the 
School; personal laundry is sent out by the student. 

J. Stupent Association Dues. By vote of the Student Associa- 
tion a tax of three ($3.00) dollars is collected for the use of the 
Association. This is used for athletic, social, and traveling expenses. 


The estimated cost of spending an academic year on the campus is, 
for a single man, approximately $650, exclusive of tuition. A portion 
of this amount may be provided by one of the various scholarships or 
grants, or, in some cases, by returns for remunerative work. 


The Curriculum 


Ruse primary purpose of The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 
an institution unconditionally accredited by the American Asso- 
ciation of Theolugical Schools, is to prepare men and women for the 
work of the Christian ministry. 

With a view to the better integration of the work of the entire course 
and to the presentation in logical form of the content of the curriculum 
the courses are arranged in four groups entitled: CHrisTIAN ORIGINS, 
CHRISTIAN ProcREss, CHRISTIAN INTERPRETATION AND CHRISTIAN 
LEADERSHIP. 


First Year 


Autumn Term 


Old Testament (CO2) 
Soc. of Relig. (CI 51) 
Homiletics (CL1) 
Pastoral Care (m) 
L6) 

Voice Training (m) 

‘ (CL 4) 
Orientation 
Field Work 


Autumn Term 
Church History (CP 1) 
Relig. in City (m) (CI 53) 
Methods of Phil. (CI 20) 
Theology (G21) 
Field Work 


Wholly elective 


Winter Term 


Old Testament (CO 14) 
New Testament (CO 41) 
Homiletics (CL2) 
Religious. Educ. (m) 


L 31) 
Field Work 


Second Year 


Winter Term 
Church History (CP 2) 


Theology (CI 22) 
Phil. of Relig. (CI 24) 
Family (m) (CL 7) 


Field Work 


Third Year 


Spring Term 
New Testament (CO 42) 
Ch. Admin. (CL 5) 
Religious Educ. (CL 32) 
Rural Life and 
Church (m) (CI 52) 
Field Work 


Spring Term 
Church History (CP 3) 
Theology (CI 23) 
Const. Soc. Ethics ; 

) 


(CI 54 
Homiletics (m) (CL3) 
Field Work 


14 hours each Term 


(Chorus may be elected through First, Second, and Third Years with cumulative 


credit of four hours) 


Christian Origins 


(Biblical Group) 


The courses of study in the Old Testament are designed to make 


the student familiar with the Hebrew scriptures and with the origin 
and development of the institutions and religious ideas of the Hebrew 
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people. These are studied not only for their own value but also be- 
cause Christianity has important roots in Hebrew soil. The courses 
in the New Testament are planned to give the student as thorough 
knowledge as possible concerning the situation in which Christianity 
arose and the forces which operated in its origin and early development 
The history of the use and interpretation of the New Testament re- 
ceives attention. Courses in the original and cognate languages of the 
Bible are cffered. The work is intended to enable the student intel- 
ligently to appreciate the Bible and to understand the first age of 
Christianity. 


PRESCRIBED 


Orientation. <A special course designed to introduce the student to the 
various issues involved in modern theological thought and to 
acquaint him with the curricular approaches to these issues. 
Special attention is given to the religious life of the minister 
in relation to a sustained Christian dynamic for effective 
leadership. One hour per week with credit. Autumn Term. 
First Year. Dean Baker. 


RESEARCH 


Individualised Work. Individualized work in all departments is gov- 
erned by the following standards: 


1. Eligibility for individualized work shall be limited to 
Third Year students who have maintained an average of B 
or above during their first two years in the field in which the 
work is chosen. 


2. Individualized work shall be limited to students who have 
demonstrated their capacity to do work on a research basis. 


3. Individualized work shall have the dimensions of a major 
and the students shall be required to report to the supervising 
professor regularly for a conference period of not less than 
one and one half hours per week. 


4. Individualized work shall carry a number in the catalog 
and be subject to the usual requirement of registration. 
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A. PHE, OLD- TESTAMENT, 


I. GENERAL PRESCRIBED COURSES 


Introduction to the Old Testament. (1) Principles of historical 
investigation. A survey of the history, religion and literature 
of the Hebrew people from the beginnings to the Persian 
period. A major. First Year, Autumn Term. Professor 
Parsons. 


Introduction to the Old Testament. (2) A survey of the history, 
religion and literature of the Jewish people from the Persian 
period to the Roman conquest of Palestine. The composition, 
contents and purposes of the documents of the Old Testament 
A major. First Year, Winter Term. Professor Parsons. 


II. GENERAL ELEcTIVE CouRSES 


The Book of Isaiah. An interpretation of this document against 
the historical backgrounds and purposes of its various parts. 
A major. Autumn Term. Professor Parsons. 


The Books of Jeremiah and Ezekiel. An interpretation of these 
documents in the light of their times and purposes. A major. 
Spring Term. 


The Minor Prophets. An interpretation of the “Book of the 
Twelve” to discover their significance for their times and 
their permanent messages. A major. Spring Term, Pro- 
fessor Parsons. 


The Wisdom Literature. An interpretive study of Job, Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, The Wisdom of Ben Sirach, The Wisdom of 
Solomon. A major. Spring term. Professor Parsons. 


ITI. Seminars 


The Hebrew Psalter. The composition of the Psalter. Interpre- 
tation of selected psalms. Chief religious ideas of the Psalter, 


A major. Winter Term. Given as a minor in 1947, Pro- 
fessor Parsons. 
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The Religion of the Hebrews. A study of the development of 
some of the chief religious ideas of the Old Testament such as: 
the concept of God, the significance of sacrifice, the problem 
of suffering. A major. Winter Term. Professor Parsons. 


IV. LANGUAGE 


Elementary Hebrew. The elements of Hebrew grammar and 
syntax. Reading of the first three chapters of Genesis. A 
major. Spring Term. Professor Parsons. 


Intermediate Hebrew. Continuation of study of Hebrew grammar 
and syntax. Reading of selections from historical books. 
Prerequisite, Course 26 or equivalent. A major. Professor 
Parsons. 


B. NEW TESTAMENT 


I.-GENERAL PRESCRIBED COURSES 


General Introduction to the New Testament. A survey of the 
environment of early Christianity. The introduction to the 
books which form the New Testament. The canonization of 
the New Testament. Its meaning in Christianity today. A 
major. Winter Term, First Year. Professor Branton. 


The Religion of the New Testament. A study of the religious 
thought and practices within the books of the New Testament. 
Their growth, their significance for their own day, and their 
function in our present day. A major. Spring Term, First 
Year. Professor Branton. 


II. ELEcTIVE COURSES 


An Interpretation of the Synoptic Gospels. A comparative study 
and interpretation of the Synoptic Gospels on the basis of the 
English text, with special attention to the relation of Jesus 
and his teachings to environmental factors ; the significance of 
these books for Christian living. A major. Spring Term. 
Professor Branton. 
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Johannine Literature. An interpretation of the Fourth Gospel, 
the Johannine Letters and the Revelation of John on the basis 
of the English text, with emphasis upon the place of these 
documents in modern Christian thought. A major. Autumn 
Term. Professor Branton. « 


Pauline Letters. Interpretation of the Letter to the Romans and 
the Corinthian Correspondence on the basis of the English 
text, with attention to the Pauline concept of salvation and the 
Christian life. A major. Autumn Term. Professor Branton. 


‘The Pastoral Epistles. An interpretation of the Pastoral letters 


with attention to the growing need for organization and for 
better qualified leadership; ethical standards. A minor. Pro- 
fessor Branton. 


The Catholic Epistles. An interpretation of the various letters 
of this group with attention on the contributions of each one 
to church life, to religious thought, or to ethical ideals in the 
growing Christian movement. A minor. Professor Branton. 


The Gospel of Matthew. Translation and interpretation of the 
Gospel of Matthew, with out-of-class work in grammar and 
word studies. Open to students in all classes who have an 
adequate knowledge of Greek. <A major. Winter Term. 
Professor Branton. 


Beginning Greek. This course deals with elementary forms and 
syntax. Passages from the New Testament are translated, 
Open as an elective to Second Year students. 


The Life of Jesus. A study of the life of Jesus with special 
emphasis upon his mission, his religion, his ethical and religious 


teachings ; their significance today. A major. Spring Term. 
Professor Branton, 
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III. RESEARCH AND SEMINARS 


75. Interpretation of the New Testament. A seminar for the inter- 
pretation of selected sections of the New Testament. The 
work will be done on the basis of the Greek and the seminar 
will be limited to students approved by the professor. A 
major. Professor Branton. 


76. Biblical and Patristic Greek. A seminar in Biblical and Patristic 
Greek. Problems in language, translation and interpretation. 
A major. Prerequisite, at least two years of classical Greek 
and a course in Biblical Greek. Professor Branton. 


Christian Progress 
(Historical Group) 


A religious leader must have some knowledge of Christian history if 
he is to read religious literature intelligently and deal sympathetically 
with the denominationalism of our country. The historical courses are 
planned to convey the essential facts. A religious leader needs even 
more a scientific understanding of the workings of religious history, 
the forces which build religious institutions, crystallize religious beliefs, 
and precipitate religious movements. The personal experience of the 
individual is too brief to give this. Historical insight will give the 
backward and forward look that makes a man more than a day laborer . 
in the Kingdom of God. 


I. GENERAL PRESCRIBED COURSES 


1. Early and Mediaeval Christianity. A study of the Church from 
apostolic days to the Reformation. Particular attention will 
be given to the rise of the Old Catholic Church, the interaction 
of Church and society before and after Constantine, the de- 
velopment of Christian theology, the progress of missions, 
the genesis of monasticism, the conflict between Church and 
State, and the causes that led to the Protestant Reformation. 
A major. Second Year, Autumn Term. Professor Hudson. 
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2. Modern European Christianity. The Reformation on the Conti- 
nent: its leaders, movements, crises. The Reformation in 
England and Scotland. The genesis and growth of Puritan- 
ism. The spiritual Reformers. The Counter Reformation: its 
tactics, leaders and achievements. Pietism in Germany. The 
rise and progress of Methodism. The Enlightenment; its na- 
ture and objectives. The growth of democratic Christianity. 
The origin and progress of the Modern Missionary movement. 
Social Christianity in the Nineteenth Century. The Modern 
Ecumenical movement. A major. Second Year, Winter 
Term. Professor Hudson. 


3. Christianity in America. A critical study of the formative fac- 
tors and the distinctive qualities of the Church in America. 
Particular attention will be given to the European background 
of American colonization, the perpetuation of European Chris- 
tianity in America, the Great Awakenings, the struggle for 
Religious Liberty, Religion on the Frontier, the conflict with 
Slavery in its religious aspects, the Cults in contemporary 
America and the more recent developments in American 
Protestantism. The place of the Roman Catholic Church 
within American culture will also be carefully appraised. A 
major. Second Year, Spring Term. Professor Hudson. 


IT. GENERAL ELEcTIVE CoursEs 


10. The Ecumenical Movement. A study of its origin, growth and 
present status. The leaders and objectives of the movement. 
The great ecumenical conferences of Stockholm, Lausanne, 
Oxford, Edinburgh, Madras and Amsterdam. Problems of 
Christian faith and action in relation to the Church’s function 


in postwar days. A minor. Winter Term, 1949. Professor 
Hudson. 


11. The History of the Baptists. Critical Study of Baptist Origin 
Theories. The relation of English separatism and Early Eng- 
lish Baptists. The Baptists in Colonial America. Baptist Con- 
fessions of Faith. The rise of Associations and their signif- 
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icance. Baptists and the American Revolution. Baptists 
and Modern Missions. The Baptist World Alliance. Euro- 
pean Baptists since Oncken. Crucial issues in the life of 
contemporary Baptists. A minor. Autumn Term, 1950. Pro- 
fessor Hudson. 


12. Creative Movements in American Christianity, A study of the 
major movements which have been instrumental in the shaping 
of contemporary American Christianity. A minor, Winter 
Term. Professor Hudson. 


III. RESEARCH AND SEMINARS 


15. Individualized Work. Research projects in the field of church 
history and missions under the guidance of the professor. A 
major. By arrangement. 


Christian Interpretation 


(Systematic Group) 


The courses of study pursued in the field of Christian Interpretation 
are intended to introduce the student to a further insight into the basic 
character of the religious life in mankind universally and to an appre- 
hension of its significance in relation to the world of human experience, 
with the aim of unfolding the supreme character of the Christian faith 
and its mission to all mankind. This group of studies embraces the 
disciplines known as the Philosophy of Religion, Christian Theology 
with the intimately related subject of Christian Ethics, and Social 
Ethics. In the Philosophy of Religion, the nature of the religious 
experience is studied as it is seen in both the Christian and the non- 
Christian religions, and the philosophic basis of an adequate religious 
view of the world is sought. In Christian Theology the attempt is 
made, from the standpoint of the Christian experience in its widest 
range, to present an orderly exposition of the genius of the Christian 
faith, its fundamental principles and beliefs as respects its relation to 
human life, to the world and to the Supreme Being and a vindication 
of its claim to a universal human allegiance. In Christian Ethics are 
studied the nature of the moral ideal, its relation to the Christian view 
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of God and man and the world, and the use of Christian character 
and conduct as a test of truth in theology. Social Ethics aim to inter- 
pret the relation of individual character and personality to environing 
social influences and to socially approved standards, and to seek to 
understand how to direct the social forces and guide man’s social char- 
acter toward the ideal of the Kingdom of God. 


A.’ PHILOSOPHY! On -REEIGIGR 


I. GENERAL PRESCRIBED COURSES 


20. The Method of Philosophy. The purpose of the course is to ac- 
quaint the student with philosophical temper and technique. 
To this end, the reading and lectures are concentrated upon 
three connected areas: the principles of inductive reasoning ; 
philosophical analysis; the nature of knowledge, and the cri- 
teria of rational belief. A major. Autumn Term, Second 
Year. Assistant Professor Holcomb. 


24. Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion. A selected group of 
fundamental religious concepts—such as “religious experi- 
ence,” “religious truth,” “Omnipotence,” etc.—are appraised 
philosophically with regard to their meaning and rational cred- 
ibility. The reading covers basic types of philosophy of re- 
ligion and the principal issues for theistic belief. A major. 
Winter Term, Second Year. Assistant Professor Holcomb. 


II. GENERAL ELEcTIVE CoursEs 


25. Reconstruction in Philosophy of Religion (A). A seminar in 
which an answer to the principal issues raised in the required 
courses will be attempted. Selected reading in Wieman, 
Hartshorne, and one of the representatives of neo-orthodoxy 
will be used as the basis of discussion. A major. Winter, 
1949. Assistant Professor Holcomb. 


26. Reconstruction in Philosophy of Religion (B). A seminar devoted 
to a constructive survey of the fundamentals of a sound 
philosophy of religion. Particular problems such as the func- 
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tion of religious symbols and “the truth of religious myths” 
will also be treated. A minor. Spring, 1950. Assistant Pro- 
fessor Holcomb. 


Classical Influences on Christian Philosophy. A lecture-seminar 
discussion of the major ideas in Plato, Aristotle, and the neo- 
Platonists which were of importance in shaping the Christian 
tradition. A minor. Spring, 1950. Assistant Professor Hol- 
comb. 


Ethical Theory and Its Relation to Religion. A system of values 
which seeks to relate ethical standards, ordinary actions, and 
religious beliefs. The problem of relativism in value judg- 
ments will be discussed in terms of the contemporary scene. 
A major. Spring, 1949. Assistant Professor Holcomb. 


Seminar in the Philosophy of Dewey and Whitehead. An exam- 
ination of the principal contributions of America’s most in- 
fluential philosopher, and an evaluation of Whitehead’s syn- 
thesis of ancient and modern thought. A major. To alternate 
with CI 28. Assistant Professor Holcomb. 


Individualized Work. (Guidance in arranging a program of study 
suited to the interests of advanced students who have shown | 


competence in the field. 


B. CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY AND ETHICS 


I. GENERAL PRESCRIBED COURSES 


Major Issues in the Historical Development of Christian Theology. 
The faith of the early Christians; patristic views of God and 

_ Christ ; the conflict in the middle ages between faith and rea- 
son; the theology of the reformers; the rise of modern liberal 
Christianity. A major. Autumn Term, Second Year. Pro- 


fessor Nixon. 
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A Working Christian Theology of Today. 1. A consideration of 
cardinal questions concerning Revelation, God and his relation- 
ship to the World, and the nature of man, with a view to the 
development by the student of his own theology and message. 
A major. Winter Term, Second Year. Professor Nixon. 


A Working Christian Theology of Today. II. A continuation of 
CI 22. The emphasis in this term will be upon questions which 
concern man’s salvation; the significance of Jesus Christ; and 
the task of the Church. A major. Spring Term, Second Year. 
Professor Nixon. 


II. ELEctTIvE Courses 


The Christian Quest of the Good Life. Christianity as a way of 
life ; historic factors which have entered into the Christian con- 
ception of the good life ; the contribution of modern experience 
to the reconstruction and the realization of the Christian ethical 
ideal ; the conflict of Christianity today with rival ethical phil- 
osophies such as those of Nietzsche and Marx. A major. 
Autumn Term. Professor Nixon. 


III. SEMInars 


The Nature of Man. Interpretations of the nature of man, and 
of the setting of man’s life in his world as developed in modern 
thought. Particular attention will be given to Reinhold Nie- 
buhr’s Gifford Lectures. A minor. Winter Term, 1949-1950. 
Professor Nixon. 


Great Christian Books. A study of some of the writings that 
have been most influential in forming the Christian mind 
across the centuries. Among the books that will be studied 
are the Confessions of St. Augustine, the Imitation of Christ, 
Luther’s Christian Liberty, Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 
Scougal’s The Life of God in the Soul of Man, Bushnell’s 
Christian Nurture, and Rauschenbusch’s Prayers of the Social 


Awakening. A minor. Winter Term, 1949-50. Professors 
Nixon and Hudson. 
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C. SOCIAL ETHICS AND SOCIOLOGY OF RELIGION 


I. GENERAL PRESCRIBED COURSES 


51. Sociology of Religion. An analysis of the role and function of 
religion and religious institutions in society. A study of the 
structure and process of social life and the local community ; 
of distribution types, and character of religious groups and 
movements; of the processes of social organization and dis- 
organization, and social control; of the relation of the de- 
velopment of personality and ideologies to group interaction. 
All of the above are treated with special reference to the work 
of the Church. A major. First Year, Autumn Term. As- 
sociate Professor Rasmussen. 


52. Rural Life and the Church. A special analysis of the structure 
and trends of rural life in reference to the responsibilities and 
techniques of the rural church. A minor. First Year, Spring 
Term. Associate Professor Rasmussen. 


53. Religion in the City. An analysis of the nature of urban struc- 
ture, processes, institutions, and modes of living. The relation 
of the responsibilities and programs of the Church in the City. 
A minor. Second Year, Autumn Term. Associate Professor 
Rasmussen. 


54. Constructive Social Ethics. An analysis of the problems of 
Christian Ethics, with special treatment of the interpersonal 
and social aspects and applications. Considers the relation 
of personal and social ethics; treats the problem of the ethical 
relevancy of Christianity to the social issues concerning con- 
temporary man. A major. Second Year, Spring Term. 
Associate Professor Rasmussen. 


II. GENERAL ELECTIVE CouRSES AND SEMINARS 


55. Growth of the American Social Consciousness. A critical survey 
of social conflicts in American life and the growth of the 
Christian conscience in relation to social responsibility and 
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welfare. Also gives special treatment to the initiative and 
reaction of Christian leaders and the Church. A minor. 
Associate Professor Rasmussen. 


Social Disorganization and Contemporary Social Problems. A dis- 
cussion of the processes of social disorganization and of the 
principal contemporary social problems using the most reliable 
research findings available. Delinquency and crime; race rela- 
tions; pressure groups; propaganda; nationalism and the new 
world interdependence ; labor-management relations. A major. 
Third Year, Winter Term. Associate Professor Rasmussen. 


Methods in Parish and Community Analysis. A research seminar 
in which each student will select a major field project, pre- 
ferably his own parish. A presentation of methods of parish 
and community analysis in relation to the particular task of 
the minister. A minor. Third Year, Winter Term. Associate 
Professor Rasmussen. 


Democracy and Christianity. An analysis of the theory and func- 
tion of democratic processes and the role of religion in devel- 
oping and supporting the democratic mode of life. A minor. 
Third Year. Spring Term. Associate Professor Rasmussen. 


An Advanced Course in the Church and Rural Life. Comprehen- 
sive study of rural communities from the standpoint of the 
function of the rural church. A major. Seminar. Associate 
Professor Rasmussen. 


An Advanced Course on the Church in the City. A comprehen- 
sive treatment of the church in terms of its interrelationships 
with typical urban activities and organizations. A major. 
Seminar. Associate Professor Rasmussen. 


Indwidualized Work in Social Ethics. A major, 


ITI. SPEcIALIZATION IN RuraL LEADERSHIP 


To enable interested students to obtain special preparation in rural 
leadership, the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School has entered into re- 
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lations with the Graduate School of Cornell University whereby prop- 
erly qualified students may substitute fifteen semester hours secured in 
the latter School for an equivalent in electives required for the degree 
of Bachelor of Divinity in the former School. Work done while regis- 
tered as a graduate student at Cornell University in accordance with 
this arrangement may be credited toward one of its advanced degrees, 
subject to conditions governing graduate work for that degree. 
Tuition in the Graduate School of the University, as well as all inci- 
dental fees, must be paid in accordance with the University regulations. 
Further information can be secured by consultation with the Dean. 


Christian Leadership 
(Practical Group) 


The courses in this department are concerned with the effective ap- 
plication of the Christian message in all human relationships. They 
fall into three major groups. The first deals with preaching, worship, 
and church organization. The second deals with the principles, organ- 
ization, and administration of religious education. The third reviews 
the history and methods of the modern movement of Christianity in 
the non-Christian world, together with the social and political factors 
which condition its success. An important phase of the activity of this 
group is the supervision of the field work of the students. The prin- 
ciple of this supervision is the conviction that such work should be 
viewed primarily from the educational point of view rather than from 
the economic. Accordingly reports are made at stated intervals to. 
the supervisor of extramural work by students who are ministers of 
churches, and by those who are acting as assistants in churches and 
church schools or who are engaged in practical religious work of any 
kind. Reports are received also from those with whom such students 
may be engaged as assistants. During the academic year members of 
the Faculty visit the various fields where students are employed and 
observe the work in process. Upon the basis of such reports and 
observation, helpful and constructive advice is given through personal 
conferences and at meetings of the Student Pastor’s Association. The 
extramural religious work of students is thus treated as part of the 
training for the pastorate. No student will be graduated by the Divin- 
ity School who has not given evidence of successful achievement in the 
practical field. Field work is prescribed for all students. 
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A. THE PASTORATE 
JI. PRESCRIBED COURSES 


1. Principles and Practice of Preaching. An introductory course 
dealing with the basic principles involved in the genesis, con- 
struction, and delivery of sermons. Preaching before the class 
with appraisal by the professors and students. A major. Au- 
tumn Term, First Year. Professor Morrison and Dr. Nicely. 


2. Advanced Homiletics and Liturgics. Lectures, and practical ex- 
ercises in the preparation and delivery of sermons; the plan- 
ning and conduct of services of worship. Public and private 
criticism. A major. Winter Term, First Year. Professor 
Morrison and Dr. Nicely. 


3. Use of the Bible in Modern Preaching. A “sermon clinic”? in 
which the students and instructors work cooperatively to select 
relevant and fruitful scripture material, to clarify and or- 
ganize idea and form, and by careful dissection, criticism and 
reconstruction to prepare scripturally inspired and carefully 
reasoned products for practical preaching use. A minor. Spring 
Term, Second Year. Professor Parsons. 


4. Voice Training. A course in the theory and practice of the cor- 
rect use of the voice for preaching, reading, and singing. Pe- 
riodic recordings made on recording equipment, so that 
progress can be observed and guided. A minor. Autumn 
Term, First Year. Professor Lehman. 


5. Church Administration, Methods, and Pastoral Duties. A course 
dealing with the administrative and pastoral functions of the 
minister given by pastors and denominational leaders who 
have had experience and shown special ability in dealing with 
particular phases of church work. These will deal with such 
subjects as: the function of the church, the duties of a pastor, 
his relationship to the various aspects of the church’s work 
as administrator and pastor; evangelism, pastoral visitation, 


* Each student is required to purchase at least one recording disc during the 
academic year. 
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stewardship, religious education, marriages, funerals, baptism. 
Principles of successful administration and effective pastoral 
work. Field visits will be made to significant local churches. 
Lectures and discussion. A major. Spring Term, First 
Year. Professor Morrison, Dr. Watkins, and others. 


6. Pastoral Care of Persons. An orientation of the pastoral task in 
the light of the new knowledge presented by psychology and 
mental hygiene with special application to the religious life; 
examination of case histories exhibiting the art of the minister 
in understanding and guiding individuals. A minor. Autumn 
Term, First Year. Professor Baker. 


7. Marriage and Family Counseling. Social change and the family ; 
democratic marriage in the machine age; the ethics of sex; 
pre-marital counseling and marital problems; religion sustain- 
ing the family in the new age. A minor. Winter Term, Sec- 
ond Year. Professor Baker. 


II. ErectivE Courses AND SEMINARS 


8. Evangelism. The meaning of evangelism; the dynamic for evan- 
gelism; characteristics of the pastor-evangelist; methods of 
evangelism. A seminar. Third Year, Winter Term, 1948-49. 
Professor Baker. 


12a. Chorus I. Study and preparation of representative music of the 
church, both classic and modern; training in effective worship 
procedure. A minor with cumulative major credit. Open 
to members of the First Year class. Winter and Spring Terms. 
Professor Lehman. 


12b. Chorus II. Training in the fundamentals of music leadership, 
and in the conduct of worship; advanced study of church 
music; individual voice lessons during one term. A minor 
with cumulative major credit. Open to members of the Second 
Year class. Autumn, Winter and Spring Terms. Professor 
Lehman. 
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12c. Chorus III. Continuation of 12b. Open to members of the Third 
Year class. Students who have done satisfactory work in 12a 
and 12b, and during the Autumn and Winter Terms of the 
Third Year, may take credit for a major in the Spring Term 
of the Third Year. Individual voice lessons during one term. 
Autumn, Winter and Spring Terms. Professor Lehman. 


13. Clinical Theology. Basic Christian ideas in relation to the needs 
of persons; psychotherapeutic values and health attitudes in 
the New Testament; the functional use of Scripture in per- 
sonal and group counseling ; worship and psychosynthesis. A 
major. Spring Term, Third Year. Each year. Professor 
Baker. 


14. Seminar in Advanced Homiletics and Liturgics. Advanced in- 
struction in the art of preaching and in the conduct of serv- 
ices of worship. The methods of outstanding preachers and 
writers will be studied and critically examined to ascertain 
the reasons for their effectiveness. Individual assignments 
will be given designed to develop the student’s skill in apply- 
ing these methods. A minor. Spring Term. Professor Mor- 
rison. 


15. Cultural and Religious Value of Poetry. A study of the religious 
message of outstanding English and American pcets with 
particular reference to the needs of the pulpit. A minor. 
Winter Term. Professor Morrison. 


16. Hymnology and Church Music. An introductory course on the 
history of hymns and hymn tunes including a study of the 
authors and composers and other sources of hymn and hymn- 
tune material. A practical study of the minister’s problems 
with congregational music, choirs, director of music, organist, 
music committees, and music in the church school and with 
youth organizations. Preparation, in dummy form, of an orig- 
inal or individual hymn collection. A minor. Winter Term. 
Professor Lehman. 
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B. RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
I. GENERAL PreEscrisep CourRsEs 


31. A Survey of Religious Education. The history of religious edu- 
cation, with especial emphasis upon the emergence of the 
scientific method and resultant changes in general and reli- 
gious education ; the sociological factor in religious education; 
the modern church school; the pastor as the director of the 
educational program; the selection and use of lesson materials ; 
the training of leaders; pioneering in religious education; 
directed practice in supervision. A minor. Winter Term, 
First Year. Professor Willkens. 


32. The Curriculum of Religious Education. The psychology of 
moral and religious development; the teaching process and 
the study of principles and methods in relation to the develop- 
ment of religious personalities; the history of the curriculum 
of religious education; current concepts, methods, and ma- 
terials: the development and direction of an integrated pro- 
gram of religious education for the home, the church, the 
school and the community; the use of the Bible in religious 
education; family, stewardship, and missionary education; 
alcohol education; training for churchmanship. A major. 
Spring Term, First Year. Professor Willkens. 


II. ELecTIvE CoursEs 


41. The Religious: Education of Children.. The psychology of child- 
hood; a survey of current programs and practices in the 
religious development of children; the place of the home in 
the teaching of religion to children; the integrated program 
and the children’s division of the church; cooperation with the 
public school and other character-building institutions. A 
major. Professor Willkens. 


42. The Religious Education of Youth. The psychology of adoles- 
cence; the church’s program of religious education for young 
people; current materials and methods; community, denomi- 
national and interdenominational agencies for youth; the pro- 
gram of religious education for college youth; religious educa- 
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tion for young people in the armed forces; preparation: for 
marriage and home life; youth and social action. A major. | 
Autumn Term. Professor Willkens. 


The Religious Education of Adults. A survey of the Adult Edu- 
cation movement and its implication for Religious Education ; 
adult characteristics and needs; objectives, materials and 
methods; leadership education; parent training; stewardship, 
missionary, social and alcohol education; young adults; the 
church’s program for members of the armed forces and plans 
for returning servicemen; preaching and education; denomina- 
tional, interchurch and interdenominational projects for adults. 
A major. Winter Term. Professor Willkens. 


Pioneers in Religious Education. A study of outstanding leaders 
in the field of religious education, their educational philoso- 
phies, chief contributions, and the movements in which they 
exerted a dominant influence. A minor. Professor Willkens. 


The Fine Arts in Religious Education. A study of worship, 
music, hymnology, story-telling, symbolism, art, drama and 
architecture in relation to the program of religious education. 
A minor. Professor Willkens. 


Individualized Work. Research projects in the field of religious 
education, A major. By arrangement. Professor Willkens. 


Parish Program Building Workshop. A review of the basic prin- 
ciples of religious education and _ their implications for the 
minister as a director of the program for Sunday church 
schools, weekday church schools, vacation, summer camps and 
conferences, schools of missions, inter-church and inter-faith 
social action projects. A major. Professor Willkens. 


C. BIBLIOGRAPHY AND LIBRARY METHODS 


II. ELectrive Courses 


80. Minister’s Library. An introductory, orientation course in the 


history of printing, bookmaking, and libraries. Approved 
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methods of book selection. The care of the minister’s library. 
Use of reference books and periodicals; care of pamphlets 
and clippings; classifying and cataloguing a private library. 
Principles and practice of book reviewing. A minor. Autumn 
Term, 1949-50. Associate Professor Trost. 


81. Bibliographical Research. An introduction to the principles and 
practice of research. Study of typical researches as models; 
practice in locating and defining problems for research; tech- 
nique of investigation; the assembling and classification of 
bibliographies; the constructing of schedules, questionnaires 
and other instruments; the organization of data and inter- 
pretation of results; the various forms of presentation of 
materials; the critical use of documents and source materials. 
Lecture and laboratory. A minor. Autumn Term, 1948-49. 
Associate Professor Trost. 


Extension Department 


A. EVENING LECTURES 


Gl Biss Divinity School is undertaking work to meet the needs of the 

wives of students. In many cases the wife of the minister occupies 
a position second only to that of her husband in strategic importance. 
To give her the benefits of some training and to acquaint her with 
certain materials and methods relating to the Christian movement and 
the attitudes to be taken regarding them, the Faculty have worked out 
a three-year program of studies. The classes are held in the evening 
and each series consists of eight lectures. The classes are open to re- 
ligious workers other than students’ wives upon the payment of a small 
fee. Academic credit is not given for this work. 


B. THE ALUMNI LENDING LIBRARY 


The Divinity School aims to be of service at all times to its alumni 
who are out on the field, and in this connection the Library as- 
sumes an important part. Many graduates find themselves far re- 
moved from such special collections as one finds in a seminary library, 
but is not provided by the more general collection of a public library. 

To meet what we believe to be a genuine need on the part of alumni, 
the Library has been enabled to inaugurate a special circulating service 
for graduates of the School. This is constantly recruited by the most 
recent important theological books, and is kept entirely apart from 
similar books in constant circulation on the campus or within the city. 
These books, purchased from a special fund appropriated by the Board 
of Trustees are housed separately from the main literary books and 
are reserved for the exclusive use of the alumni. 

The following regulations governing the use of the Alumni Lending 
Library are in effect: 


1. Not more than three books may be charged to a borrower at any 
one time. 
2. Books may be kept not longer than one month from date of 


receipt. It is imperative that the time limit be observed if future re- 
quests are to be honored, 


3. Books are not renewable. 
4. Five cents in stamps to cover mailing costs is to accompany each 
request for books. The borrower will also pay the mailing costs of 
62 
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returning borrowed books to the Library. The postage rate for bor- 
rowers living within New York State or within the first three postal 
zones is three cents for the first pound plus one cent for each additional 
pound or fraction thereof. The postage rates for borrowers living out- 
side the first three postal zones is three cents a pound for each pound, 
plus one cent extra. 

5. All books returned to the Library via mail or express must be 
packed in a cardboard container or wrapped in corrugated paper. 
Wrapping paper alone does not protect the books from injury. 

6. It is advisable that a list of five to ten titles in the order of 
preference be submitted since the first choice may not always be avail- 
able. 

Requests to borrow books and suggestions of titles to be acquired 
by the Lending Library should be addressed to 


The Alumni Lending Library 
The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 
1100 South Goodman Street 
Rochester 7, New York 


GelHiiktEIBRARY 


The Library of the Divinity School is prepared to furnish assistance 
by loan of books to religious workers who desire to pursue reading 
courses, with or without guidance. 


D. CLINICAL TRAINING 


During the summer vacation an Extension Course, opened to a lim- 
ited number of selected students, is conducted under the Council for 
the Clinical Training of Theological Students, Inc., and in co-operation 
with the Rochester State Hospital. The representative of the faculty 
in these activities is Professor Baker. 


Degrees Conferred 


May 1948 
Ear Francis BARFOOT - - - - - Newfield, N. Y. 
JAMES WERNER BRISTAH - - - - - Plymouth, Mich. 
Epwin Hate Cooper - - - - - Rochester, N. Y. 
RoBertT TyrreELL: Dick - - - - - Rochester, N.Y. 
KENNETH VINCENT Dopcson_ - - - - Terre Haute, Ind. 
KENNETH ENGLIsH Harpy - . - - Rochester, N. Y. 
Rogpert CHESTER HATHAWAY - - - - Cleveland, Ohio 
KENNETH Dawn Howarp - . - - - Lynchburg, Va. 
NorMaAN EucenE Isaman_ - ~ - - : Arkport, N. Y. 
JosepH Aucustus Kine - - ° - > Wheeling, W. Va. 
NorMAN RicHarp Long - - - - - - Louisa, Va. 
WALTER S. MarcHAND - - - . Highland Park, Mich. 
Howarp ALBERT PasEL - - - - - ~ Elba, N. Y. 
Rotanp Leroy SHOWALTER - - - - Mansfield, Ohio 
JosepH Maurice Spanc - - - . Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
KENNETH Ray STEELMAN - - - - - Roodhouse, Ill. 
ALEXANDER STEWART, Jr. - - - - - Chicago, Ill. 
WILLIAM Rogert, WEBSTER - - - - - Homer, N.Y. 
Fellows 

Frederick Stanley Lusby, B.A., B.D. The University of Chicago 

University of Richmond, 1944 Arlington, Va. 


The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 1946 


Graduate Scholars 


Jackson Lee Ice, B.A., B.D. Harvard University 
Bucknell University, 1945 i i i 
The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 1949 Mimbapalis, Minw 
William Austin Irish, B.A., B.D. Union Theological Seminary 
Colgate University, 1945 Rochester, Nae 


The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 1949 
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Undergraduates 
Third Year Class 


Earl Albert Abel, B.A. 
University of Rochester, 1946 


Robert Bryce Benjamin, B.A. 


Berea College, 1943 
University of Chicago, Divinity School 


George Arthur Bishop, B.A. 
Colgate University, 1946 


Donald M. Cobb, B.S.B. 
Syracuse University, 1931 


Andrew Carey Davison, B.A. 
Colgate University, 1946 


Robert Henry Emmons, B.A. 
Hobart College, 1942 


Edmund Westbrook Fetter, B.A. 
Bucknell University, 1946 


Chester Frank Galaska, B.A. 
Syracuse University, 1945 


Granville Greenwold, B.A. 


Denison University, 1945 


Robert Elmer Grimm, B.A. 
Denison University, 1943 


Edward Gunther, B.A. 
University of Rochester, 1946 


Glenn Edward Hanneman, B.A. 
University of Missouri, 1946 


John Alexander Hester, B.A. 
Langston University, 1941 


Fredrick Herman Hoffmann, B.A. 
University of Rochester, 1946 


Theodore Samuel Horvath, B.A. 
Oberlin College, 1941 


Ralph Charles Hutchinson, B.A. 
Colgate University, 1945 


Jackson Lee Ice, B.A. 
Bucknell University, 1945 


William Austin Irish, B.A. 
Colgate University, 1945 


Paul Edwin Jaynes, B.S. in Ed. 
Mansfield State Teachers College, 1943 


1949 


Rochester, N. Y. 
522 


Pine Mt., Ky. 
410 
Madison, N. Y. 
Middleport, N. Y. 


Pultneyville, N. Y. 
Williamson, N. Y. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
413 


Geneva, N. Y. 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 


Lewisburg, Pa. 
121 Highland Pkwy. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
121 Highland Pkwy. 


Nichols, Conn. 
Bergen, N. Y. 


Evanston, Ill. 
125 Highland Pkwy. 


Minitonas, Manitoba 
Bathe Ney 


Columbia, Missouri 
Eaton Hall Apts. 


Denver, Colo. 
121 Highland Pkwy. 


Springside, Saskatchewan 
Greystone Park, N. J. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
1100 South Ave. 


Hamilton, N.Y. 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
121 Highland Pkwy. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Gate House 


Livonia, N. Y. 
Livonia, N. Y. 
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Albert H. Kamm, B.A. 
York College, 1939 


John Earl Naegele, B.S. 
Temple University, 1946 


Walter Bourne Price, B.A. 
Mississippi College, 1941 


Edward Thorpe Read, B.A. 
Alfred University, 1946 


Charles Mark Rich, B.A. 
Oberlin College, 1946 


Luther Milton Ridgeway, B.E. 
Oswego State College, 1945 


Clifford Stuart Robertson, B.A. 
Houghton College, 1942 


Robert Jackson Rumsey, B.A. 
University of Wisconsin, 1940 


John Ralph Shotwell, B.A. 
University of Richmond, 1946 


M. Jackson Takayanagi, B.A. 
Drake University, 1946 


Rollin Daniel Williams, B.A. 
Syracuse University, 1941 


William Henry Robert Willkens, B.A. 
University of Pittsburgh, 1942 


Clyde Smith Wolf, B.S. 
Unversity of Pittsburgh, 1943 


William Hubbard Work, B.A. 
Houghton College, 1943 


Robert F. Zimbelman, B.A. 
University of Rochester, 1946 


Platte Center, Nebraska 
Clifton Springs, N. Y. 


Lansdale, Pa. 
Eaton Hall Apts. 


Longmont, Colo. ; : 
Lansing, Mich. 


Whitesville, N. Y. 
Springwater, N. Y. 


Harrington Park, N. J. 
501 


Fulton, N. Y. 
Rush, N. Y. 


Dresden, N. Y. 
Penfield, N. Y. 


Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 
Macedon, N. Y. 


Brookneal, Va. 
Eaton Hall Apts. 


Des Moines, Iowa 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
121 Highland Pkwy. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Macedon, N. Y. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
501 


Newark, N. Y. 
Oaks Corners, N. Y. 


Fairport, N. Y. 
Fairport, N. Y. 


Second Year Class 


Charles Richard Andrews, B.A. 
Oberlin College, 1947 


James Barbour Ashbrook, B.A. 


Denison University, 1947 
Lloyd James Averill, Jr., B.A, 


University of Wisconsin, 1947 


Daniel Lenox Barlow, B.A. 
Franklin College, 1947 


Robert Knight Barrows, B.A. 
Wake Forest College, 1947 


1950 


Hartsdale, N. Y. 
121 Highland Pkwy. 


Scarsdale, N. Y. 
121 Highland Pkwy. 


Madison, Wis. 
121 Highland Pkwy. 


Elizabeth, Pa. 
Eaton Hall Apts. 


Waterbury, Conn. 
402 
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Dale Cloyd Bishoff, B.S. 
Pennsylvania State College, 1947 


Anna Evelyn Brooks, B.A. 
Otterbein College, 1943 


Donald Everett Brown, B.S. 
University of Nebraska, 1945 


John Harper Clements, Jr., B.A. 
Kalamazoo College, 1947 


Ernest Lee Clendenning, B.A. 
Franklin College, 1947 


Richard Edward Grant, B.A. 
Syracuse University, 1946 


Leardrew Leonard Johnson, B.A. 
Virginia Union University, 1947 


Elizabeth Johnson Loughhead, B.A. 
Knox College, 1947 


LaRue Alvin Loughhead, B.A. 
Knox College, 1947 


William Alexander Mitchell, B.S. 
Syracuse University, 1947 

Reuben Leroy Moser, B.A. 
University of Rochester, 1947 


Alfred Ray Neelands, B.A. 
University of Michigan, 1946 


Lloyd Archibald Parker, Jr., B.S. 


Wake Forest College, 1940 
University of Missouri, Graduate School 


Marshall Lee Smith, B.A. 
Bucknell University, 1947 


Harold Joseph Stephanz, B.A. 
Baldwin-Wallace College, 1947 


Merlyn Mance Vantran, B.A. 
Houghton College, 1947 


Richard Frederick West, B.A. 
Harvard College, 1947 


John Cary Wilson, B.A. 
University of Buffalo, 1947 


Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
406 


Rio Grande, Ohio 
Room E 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
121 Highland Pkwy. 


New Haven, Conn. 
§11 


Franklin, Ind. 
Fairport, N. Y. 


Avon, N. Y. 
Avon, N. Y. 


New York, N. Y. 
$11 


Rochester, N. Y. 
121 Highland Pkwy. 


Lewisburg, Pa. 
121 Highland Pkwy. 


Northport, N.Y. 
Eaton Hall Apts. 


Henrietta, Texas 


522 
Clawson, Michigan 

511 
Onancock, Va. 

313 
Jamestown, N. Y. 

404 
Sandusky, Ohio 

512 
Allegany, N. Y. 

402 


Bronxville, N. Y. 
Eaton Hall Apts. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
125 Highland Pkwy. 


First Year Class 


Robert Thomas Adams, B.A. 
Union College, 1948 


Berjouhie Andreassian, B.A. 
Keuka College, 1948 


oS 


Olean, N.Y. 
125 Highland Pkwy. 


Beirut, Lebanon 
Room C 
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Adolph Ario Baker, Jr., B.A. 
Pennsylvania State College, 1948 


Elmer William Bostow, B.A. 


Minot State Teachers College, 1941 
Montana State University 


Albert Shelton Bristol, B.A. 


Texas Christian University, 1946 
Brite College of the Bible 


Robert Lewis Childs, B.S. 
Alfred University, 1936 


Richard Allen Clark, B.S. 
Pennsylvania State College, 1949 


Richard Vaughn Colen, B.S. 
Fordham University, 1947 


Seth Joseph Duell, B.S. 
University of Wisconsin, 1947 


Cornelius Vanderbilt Ford, B.A. 
Morehouse College, 1945 


Euclid Ernest Foreman, B.A. 
Morehouse College, 1948 


Charles Thoms Gordon, B.A. 
Kalamazoo College, 1948 


Gerald Francis Harris, B.A. 
Georgetown College, 1948 


Paul Mansfield Harrison, B.A. 
Pennsylvania State College, 1949 


James Robert Hunter, B.A. 
Indiana State Teachers College, 1948 


Leland Wallace Johnson, B.A. 
College of Wooster, 1948 


Kent Lee Kiser, B.A. 
University of Richmond, 1948 


Gordon Frederick Kurtz, B.A. 
Kalamazoo College, 1948 


George Lee Middleton, B.A. 
University of Rochester, 1947 


Robert Eugene Miller, B.A. 


Denison University, 1948 


Howard Russell Moody, B.A. 
University of California, 1948 


Alfred August Neuschaefer, Jr., B.A. 
Rutgers University, 1948 


Joe Russell Nichols, B.A. 
University of Redlands, 1947 


Butte, Montana $ 
1503 Scio St. 


Wolf Point, Montana’ 
Walworth, N. Y. 


Fort Worth, Texas 
Marion, N. Y. 


Corning, N. Y. P 
Ontario Center, N. Y. 


Telford, Pa. 


411 
New York, N. Y. 

409 
Ruleton, Kansas 

312 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Leroy, N. Y. 

Cleveland, Ohio 

308 
Washington Island, Wis. 

314 


Abingdon, Virginia 
Eaton Hall Apts. 


Wyncote, Pa. 
Eaton Hall Apts. 


Terre Haute, Ind. 
Eaton Hall Apts. 


Granville, Ohio 
121 Highland Pkwy. 


Lebanon, Va. 
Bergen, N. Y. 


Howell, Mich. 
Waterport, N. Y. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
294 Magnolia St. 


Williamsport, Pa. 
401 


Dallas, Texas 
, 121 Highland Pkwy. 


Trenton, N. J. 
411 


Timpson, Texas 
Eaton Hall Apts. 
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Robert Otto Redd, B.S. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Ohio State University, 1947 401 
Robert Lewis Rodgers, B.A. Flora, Indiana 

Franklin College, 1948 Eaton Hall Apts. 
Otto Reinhold Schmidt, B.A. Fessenden, N. Dakota 

University of Rochester, 1947 417 
Wilbur Maxton Shaeffer, B.A. Roanoke, Va. 

University of Richmond, 1948 405 
Charlotte Elizabeth Taylor, B.A. Kansas City, Mo. 

Bucknell University, 1948 ; Room D 
Orval Bryan Taylor, B.A. Los Angeles, Calif. 

University of Redlands, 1948 Gate House 
Leonard Cooley Thorne, B.A. Elmira, N. Y. 

Bucknell University, 1949 408 
William Edwards Towner, B.S. Hornell, N. Y. 

Hamilton College, 1939 Medina, N. Y. 
Lawrence Graham Wager, B.A. Rochester, N. Y. 

Harvard College, 1949 189 Aberdeen St. 
Chester Wallace Whitt, B.A. Ransomville, N. Y. 

Denison University, 1948 Bergen, N. Y. 
Garnet Orlando Wright, B.A. Hartland, Maine 

Acadia University, 1933 Ontario, N. Y. 

Unclassified 

Robert Gray Chicago, Ill. 

University of Dubuque Honeoye, N. Y. 

Hobart College 
Grant Allen MacMichael, Th.B. Fort Edward, N. Y. 

Gordon College, 1938 Auburn, N. Y. 

Syracuse University 
George Kenneth Tuttle Cleveland, Ohio 


Aloquin, N. Y. 


University of Minnesota 


Special Students 


(Students in this category who are college graduates may take courses for 
credit. Others are given the rating R.) 


Mrs. Ann Babcock Adams, B.S. Olean, N. Y. : 
Cornell University, 1947 F 125 Highland Pkwy. 
Henry DeWitt Barnett, B.A. Rochester, N. Y. 


University of North Carolina, 1940 Ramona Park 
Columbia University, Teacher’s College 


Springfield College 


s 
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Earl Sperry Bloxham, B.A. Rockville Centre, N. Y. ae Ag 
Lafayette College, 1940 f ; Spencerport, N. Y. 
Louisville Presbyterian Theological Seminary . 

Shih-Chang Chang, B.A., M.A. Shanghai, China 
University of Shanghai, 1920 416 

Mrs. Barbara Hanneman Columbia, Missouri 
University of Missouri Eaton Hall Apts. 

Jeanette Agness Howe Rochester, N. Y. 

Baptist Institute for Christian Workers 20 Surrey St. 

Leonard Philip Ives Rochester, N. Y. 

Oneonta State Teachers College 48 Tremont St. 

Mrs. Lorraine McNeill Moody Santa Barbara, Calif. ‘ 

University of California 121 Highland Pkwy. 

Mrs. Gwendolyn B. Martin Nichols, B.A. Redlands, Calif. ; 
University of Redlands, 1946 Eaton Hall Apts. 

Hilda Pauline Ramseyer, B.A., M.A. Kokomo, Ind. 

University of Redlands, 1941 1775 East Ave. 
University of Southern California 

Edward William Robinson, B.A. Rochester, N. Y. 

Hobart College, 1941 121 Alliance Ave. 

Donald Louis Schading, B.S. Rochester, N. Y. 

Springfield College, 1948 43 Marsh St. 


Trinity College 
Northwestern University 
Mrs. Virginia Shotwell Brookneal, Va. 
University of Richmond Eaton Hall Apts. 


William R. Spence, B.S., B.D. Penn Yan, N. Y. 
Northwestern University, 1936 Penn Yan, NEY: 
Northern, Baptist Theological Seminary, 1936 


Anne Stottler Drexel Hill, Pa. 
University of Rochester Cutler Union 


Mrs. Janice Collins West, B.A. West Orange. N. J. 


Montclair Teachers College, 1943 Eaton Hall Apts. 
Columbia University 
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On November 8, 1929, at the inauguration of Albert W. Beaven, 
Dr. Robins offered the prayer given in part below. This month, as a 
new president is inaugurated, friends of Colgate-Rochester will voice 
the spirit of the prayer anew. 


O Tuou unfailing and holy One, God of our fathers, 
known of old, God of the living, not of the dead, Spirit 
of all Truth, Redemptive and enabling Love, we seek Thy 
presence this hour in deep consciousness of our dependence 
upon Thee. 


We thank Thee for the memories that make bright the 
occasion which we honor today, for the century and more of 
history, for the great traditions and the great names which 
adorn our past. Yet, O God, we come to Thee with a very 
definite desire in our hearts that tomorrow may lead us out 
into new adventure, into the building of a greater structure 
upon the foundations which have been laid. 


We pray Thy blessing, our Father, upon all who participate 
in this occasion, upon those who shall bring to us at this hour 
the challenge and uplift of their thought. And we pray 
especially, O God, for Thy servant who is this day recog- 
nized, in this formal ceremony, as appointed of Thee to the 
headship of the mstitution in whose name we are met. Wilt 
Thou endue him with Thy Spirit. Wit Thou quicken his 
courage, broaden his vision, and give to him in greater power 
those qualities of leadership which he will need in the years 
that lie ahead. Make this an occasion of special blessing in 
lis life. Beyond all the glamor and circumstances of this 
academic occasion, may he glimpse the simple and yet lofty 
ideal of a Kingdom of Righteousness and Truth which shall 
abide forever. 


Give unto us, O God, by the enduement of Thy Spirit, 
something of the quality of that Matchless Life, that through 
Thy holy presence we may incarnate that power afresh in the 
life of our day. 

We bring Thee our praise, we offer Thee our gifts, we 
prefer our petitions, in the Name of our Lord Jesus Chyrist. 
Amen. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


O n Friday, March 11, Emeritus Professor Henry B. Rob- 
, ins passed away in Orlando, Florida, where he and Mrs. 
Robins had resided since his retirement in 1941. For twenty- 
eight years Dr. Robins held the Augustus Hopkins Strong 
Chair of History and Philosophy of Religion and Missions 
here on the Divinity School faculty. 


Emeritus Professor John B. Anderson, assisted by Rev- 
erend Joseph H. Vatcher (’16) and Dr. Charles H. Rust, 
conducted the funeral service on Sunday afternoon, March 
thirteenth in Orlando, Florida. On the Hill at a noon meet- 
ing of faculty, students and friends, Dr. Parsons paid tribute 
to the life and works of his colleague. Convocation week 
was opened on Monday night, April eighteenth, with a Serv- 
ice of Tribute in Music and Litanies for Dr. Robins at which 
the Divinity School Chorus sang a number of his hymns 
and anthem lyrics. At the Alumni Banquet on Thursday 
evening, April twenty-first, Dean Emeritus Glenn B. Ewell 
read a memorial message written by Emeritus Professor 
John B. Anderson, and the Alumni joined in singing Dr. 
Robins hymn, “Of One Blood Are All Created.” 


On Sunday, April twenty-fourth, the Reverend Albert M. 
McCartney (’43), minister of Rochester’s Baptist Temple 
where Dr. Robins was for many years an active member, 
conducted a memorial service in connection with the regular 
hour of morning worship. Prayers and hymns written by 
Dr. Robins were used, and Dr. Ernest W. Parsons delivered 
the sermon. 


It is to his memory in appreciation of the many contribu- 
tions that he made to the life of this school during his 
twenty-eight years of distinguished service that the follow- 
ing pages of the bulletin are dedicated. 


Henry Burke Rosins 


HENRY BURKE ROBINS 1874-1949 


ERNEST WILLIAM ParRSONS 


D* Henry Burke Rostns passed from this life on March 11, 1949, 
at his home in Orlando, Florida. This simple statement will arouse 
emotions and awaken memories in an unusually large number of peo- 
ple. Among them will be his colleagues, active and retired, long gen- 
erations of students whose indebtedness to him is great, missionaries 
and converts in the missions of China, the Philippines, Burma, and 
India who recall his wise counsel, his sympathetic understanding, his 
instructive and inspiring addresses to them on the occasion of his visits 
to these fields. There will be his associates on the various Boards of 
which he was a member, and a wide circle of others who were influenced 
by his quiet goodness. In reality, although his voice is stilled, he still 
speaks with eloquence and power. 

He was born in Harlan, Iowa, on July 8, 1874 and much of his edu- 
cational training and early service was in the middle and far western 
parts of this country. He was a graduate of William Jewell College, 
receiving from that school the degrees of Bachelor and Master of Arts. 
His theological course was taken in Rochester Theological Seminary, 
where he gained the degree of Bachelor of Divinity in 1905. A pas- 
torate of two years in Oregon City, Oregon, was followed by a period 
of some years as professor of Systematic Theology in the Pacific Coast 
Seminary, now the Berkeley Baptist Divinity School. In 1910 he 
entered the University of Chicago as a Rochester fellow, pursuing gradu- 
ate studies in Systematic Theology and in New Testament. He gained 
the degree of Master of Arts in 1911 and in 1912 was awarded the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy with great honor. 

He returned to his position in Berkeley in 1912, but a year later he 
was called to the faculty of Rochester Theological Seminary as pro- 
fessor of Religious Education and of the History and Philosophy of 
Religion and Missions. These were comparatively new fields just enter- 
ing theological curricula and the work was of a somewhat pioneer char- 
acter. Dr. Robins laid firm and enduring foundations in this too 
extensive field. In 1923 he was relieved of the task of teaching Religious 
Education when Dr. Frank Otis Erb assumed that duty. He was free 
to focus his attention and effort on the Philosophy of Religion and it 
was here that for the ensuing eighteen years he made a major contri- 
bution to his classes. 
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As a colleague he was ideal. Hardworking and painstaking he car- 
ried his share of the load. He was finely cooperative and met fully his 
quota of extra-curricular duties. Those who worked with him came 
to value highly his considered judgments and his constant loyalty. His 
lectures were “good measure, pressed down, and running over” and 
they were always the “finest of the wheat” at his disposal. He was a 
good philosopher, careful, cautious, and balanced in his views, but hold- 
ing them with conviction. He was respected by the leaders in his field. 
His eminence in the areas of thought and instruction was recognized 
by the University of Rochester which in 1932 conferred upon him the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity. 

During these busy years of teaching he rendered conspicuous service 
as a member of the American Baptist Foreign Mission Board (includ- 
ing a term as president) and as a member of the boards of West China 
Union University and Shanghai University. For many years he served 
as dean of the Rochester School of Religious Education, a community 
service where he and several of his colleagues gave, without remunera- 
tion, time and talent in the endeavor to improve the church schools of 
the area. 


But it was not what he did that was most important, but what he 
was. For those who knew him best there is the sadness of farewell, 
but there is also a welling spring of gratitude that they were granted 
to know the inner quality of one of whom it can be said without exag- 
geration that he was a strong saint of God. He did not talk easily about 
his personal religion; there was no need to do so, he lived it with such 
quiet and natural persistence. He never lowered his ideals, but he 
was in sympathetic understanding with those who reached those of 
lower height. Amid the cross currents of striving philosophies he re- 
mained a firm believer in a God who was a very great person. It was 
no superficial belief but a conviction based upon profound interpreta- 
tion of science and philosophy. To many a questioning student he was 
like “the shadow of a rock in a weary land.” Strong in his own con- 
victions he was patient with those who did not share them. Refusing 
to impose his own thoughts he led his students in their own explora- 
tions of truth. He could not tolerate, either in himself or in others, 
failure to be true to the best one knew. 


Students of his day will remember gratefully the profound and prac- 
tical thoughts to which he gave utterance in his addresses in Chapel. 
Always one came away with the impression that a good man had 
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spoken. In his prayers he revealed the strength, the reasonableness, 
and the simplicity of his faith and confidence and hope. He had not 
come upon it easily. His striking words 

“Better a day of faith 


Than a thousand years of doubt! 
Better one mortal hour with Thee 


19? 


Than an endless life without 


are autobiographical in no small measure. It was easier to believe in 
the better things of the human spirit when he was near. 

Always modest in his attitude toward his own accomplishments he 
was diffident to a degree regarding his poetical abilities. In recent years 
he has consented to the publication of a few of his religious poems. 
There remains a considerable amount that has not yet seen the “light 
of common day.” But the little we have shows the quality of the poet. 
At the dedication of the present Divinity School buildings he reluctantly 
composed, at the request of the writer of this tribute, the dedication 
hymn which began 

“Not in the cosmic vast alone 
Hast Thou Thine awesome dwelling-place ; 


Thou in the midst of life are known, 
Here may Thy servants see Thy face.” 


Perhaps his best known hymn is the one entitled “Eternal Spirit, Ever- 
more Creating,” the second stanza of which represents so much of his 
religious conviction and hope 

“O Thou in whom a holy fulness dwelleth, 

Who hast the mystic fount of life within, 

Whose quick’ning Spirit where it listeth telleth 

How man may triumph over death and sin— 

Flood Thou our souls, Thou presence purifying, 

Help us our battle for the right to win!” 


His One Hundred and Fifty-first Psalm has given vision and comfort 
to many since it was written. The deep experience and radiant hope 
of its last stanza is doubly significant since he has left us. 

“When I was at Death’s door, 

He closed it and led me away. 


Surely He will be there 
when I must pass through.” 


Those who knew Dr. Robins will rest assured that such comfort was 
his. 
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He belongs to the best traditions of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School and of the institutions which preceded and formed it. He was 
devoted to truth and was fearless in its presence. But the beauty of 
truth lay in its incarnations where its transforming powers were seen. 
His truth was never abstract, it was always vital. So persons were 
his interest rather than remote ideas or objective things. Realistic in 
his recognition of human shortcomings he gloried in human progress 
in the social and spiritual realms. He believed that fine and redeeming 
living was the cooperative task of God and the human spirit. This 
was his evangel, and at times it flamed. 

While others were impressed by the high quality of his living he 
himself was persistently humble. He wanted to be so much more than 
he was and he hoped and worked to that end. There was strong courage 
in his personality, and the invasion of what was right as he understood 
it met that courage head on. His was an instinct for the best, and his 
was a joy in attaining it. In a true sense it could be said of him as 
was said of one of his great teachers, the late Ernest DeWitt Burton, 
that he was “conscience incarnate.” 


There are inspiring memories for all who knew him and influences 
whose ministry will not end with his passing. Many appreciative utter- 
ances will be made concerning him, but none truer than that of a man 
whom Dr. Robins had met only in the way of business service who 
said on hearing of his death, “A great, good man has left us.” And 
Soot 1S: 

One further word must be written and it concerns his relations with 
the churches in which he and Mrs. Robins had their membership. Of 
three of these the writer can speak from personal knowledge. In the 
First Baptist Church of Berkeley, California, where he was a member 
for six years and acting minister for one year he left an impression and 
a memory that was at once inspiring and challenging. But it was in 
the two churches in Rochester, the Park Avenue Baptist Church and 
the Baptist Temple, especially in the latter, that his finest contribution 
as a working member was.made. From private member, through serv- 
ices on various boards, to a most acceptable preacher he rendered services 
the results of which are great and lasting. Recollections of his strong 
character, his patient wisdom, his wise counsel are many and vivid. In 
all these relationships it can truly be said of him that he is of “blessed 
memory.” Those who thus lived and worked with him pay him the 
merited tribute involved in the words “a great Christian.” And he was. 


UNDER THE LAW OF LOVE * 


Henry Burke Rosins 


1 Corinthians 16: 13 


“Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, quit you like men, be strong. 
Let all that ye have to do be done in love.” 


Re century Christianity, whatever else may be said of it, glimpsed 

a type of personality in community which was something new under 
the sun; it underscored a complex of motives in the main neglected by 
the pace-setters of that and every other century about which we know 
anything. A good part of what is known as First Corinthians was 
written with the very practical intent of enveloping this ideal with 
meaning and emotion to such an extent that it should lay hold upon the 
readers or hearers of this letter and channel their lives. In the view 
of the great Apostle, the freedom of a Christian man is at the very 
antipodes from the libertarian’s. Necessity is laid upon the Christian; 
every Christian, as Pau! said of himself, has a stewardship laid upon 
him. He is free, yet bound. He is not his own; he is, as Paul phrases 
it, bought with a price. To put it into different terms, the Christian 
is bound by the nature of the ideal of life to which he has committed 
himself. He must be true to himself that he may not be false to any 
man, but he must equally be true to every man that he may not be false 
to himself. 

Nowhere in the whole Pauline corpus is the matter more luminously 
set forth than in 1 Corinthians thirteen. There is a better way of ex- 
hibiting the Christian life than by the exercise of “pneumatic” gifts, 
as for example, in the speaking with tongues by which many were com- 
ing to set great store. Better than any or all of these gifts, better by 
far, is the possession and cultivation of a new spirit, the new and unique 
motivation of the Christian way of life, which the Apostle calls “love.” 
The significance of the new spirit is to be seen not alone in the per- 
sonalities to whose motivation it contributes the dominant pattern, but 
in the new type of community which it makes possible. One might 
almost say, indeed, that it is the essential spirit of community, the only 
spirit by which, in any age, enduring community can be realized. If 
this factor is submerged or lost, Christianity, it is safe to say, is de- 
prived of its most distinctive emphasis and its most creative asset. 


* This sermon was preached in the Samuel Colgate Memorial Chapel on October 
28, 1941. 
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Some will incline to say, I am well aware, that this Pauline inquiry 
into the “fruits” of the Spirit as distinguished from the “gifts” of the 
Spirit is both irrelevant to our modern world and exceedingly inept 
at such a time as this. These fruits of the Spirit, it is intimated, may 
have functioned very well within the limits of Paul’s Interims-Ethik, 
but stress upon them today can only contribute to the building of a vast 
illusion, an all-enveloping unreality. What we need is to be realistic, 
to face the facts. That is, indeed, just what is most needed at this 
moment; but if the major thesis of the Pauline contention holds, as 
touching the Christian way of life, it is wholly unrealistic to ignore it 
when the supreme crisis is upon us. My contention is that it cannot 
be ignored or abandoned in any age without Christianity’s losing its 
most distinctive and creative aspect. And for this reason, Christianity, 
even more than democracy as a political pattern, is today ‘“‘on the spot.” 
I am not debating the necessity of the use of force; I am rather raising 
the question how force can be used in this or any age in keeping with 
the dominant law of love. Whether or not the counsel of Theodore 
Roosevelt, to “walk softly but carry a big stick” is the acme of worldly 
wisdom, both for the individual and for the nation, is not my query. 
I recall a missionary physician who went about doing good, but carried 
a big stick through the streets of his Chinese city ; anyone who is aware 
of the love of Chinese street dogs for foreigners will understand why 
Dr. Barter carried that shillelah. It is the dominant motivation of Dr. 
Barter’s healing ministry which is here the issue. J am concerned rather 
with the question of what shall be the major controls of life. Follow 
the Apostle Paul across Europe, clean to the pillars of Hercules per- 
haps, and you will discover that, under the law of love as he was, there 
was nothing “namby-pamby”’ about his behavior. 

I am greatly inspired by the fact that modern wars cannot be waged 
by armies of mercenaries. You have to persuade your soldier, conscript 
though he may be, that he is a crusader, “making the world safe for 
democracy,” for communism, for fascism or what not, before you can 
command all that he has to give, before you can persuade him that the 
supreme sacrifice may be worth what it costs. In a word, you have 
to sell him a compelling idealism before you can get all he has of 
efficiency and devotion. No matter how rotten the Elder Statesmen of 
a particular country may be, no matter how immoral and selfish their 
ultimate aims may prove, their propaganda must pay its compliment to 
ideality and to virtue. This in itself is an indication that there is some- 
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thing basically sound in the soul of the people. They do not want war, 
but they very much want a better world, and they can be persuaded 
that the only way to get it is to fight for it. 

We are confronted by what threatens to become indeed total war, the 
kind of war from which no nation or individual can escape. It is safe 
to say that the vast majority of the human family did not want war, 
though not a few wanted a way of life which makes for war. But the 
little people, the common folk who have to make up the armies and to 
fight the battles in any war, did not want war. Nor do the powers who 
have reluctantly found themselves thrust into war in the interest of 
saving their liberties look with complacency toward a state of perpetual 
warfare or of uncertain and heavily armed peace. I think that the most 
conservative among us must grant a marked difference between a war of 
aggression and a war of defense, though, once started, it is evidently 
all too easy for the defender to become an aggressor. Total war puts 
a strain upon one’s allegiance to standards of honor, the precedents of 
international law, and all “rules of the game.” War in the very nature 
of the case, when it runs to its desperate length, ceases to be a sporting 
proposition. I vividly recall a conversation which I had with an able 
young Polish military engineer as we crossed the Atlantic together in 
1928. He had been doing some special work in Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, and was returning to Poland. I dilated upon the 
horrors of war, upon the terrible visitation of disease, poverty and death 
which it brings upon innocent combatants, and upon the passionate 
spirit of revenge which so widely arouses among peoples who suffer 
its worst ravages. He admitted all that, but held nevertheless that the - 
war system embodies an indispensable good; but for wars, he argued, 
peoples would become soft and flabby; they need war to temper and 
harden their bodies and their spirits. It seemed unthinkable to me that 
a man as enlightened and cultured as this young Pole should argue for 
the perpetuation of war as a necessary human discipline. I think that 
there must be very few on the side of the Allies who would approve 
that point of view today. However, war is a stern and enveloping 
reality, even for those who abhor the war-system. One cannot determine 
his duty as a Christian at the present hour without taking account of 
it. The Christian accordingly may find himself in an all but impossible 
situation, subject to tensions of a sort which those not so placed cannot 
imagine. For it is just here in the un-ideal, in the tragic situation, that 
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his loyalty to the Christian faith and way of life must triumph, or the 
Christian faith itself be betrayed. 

The perplexed Christian hears many voices. It is a source of weak- 
ness to the Christian cause that there is so far from unanimity of opin- 
ion among his counsellors. Those who take a radical stand against 
participation in war should recognize that their brethren who oppose 
them are not necessarily any less interested in peace than themselves ; 
they differ rather in the issue of the means by which peace may be 
established, once war is waged by those who, as they believe, know no 
other argument but force. On the other hand, those who argue for the 
fullest participation of the Christian in a war of defense, particularly 
if they are ministers of the Gospel, ought to recognize the liabilities 
to which they are exposed, brought to light by Abrams in his Preachers 
Present Arms: even the minister may become little more than a shouter 
for revenge! War, like politics, makes strange bedfellows: England 
and America the allies of Russia: Communism and Capitalism, the lion 
and the lamb, lying down together! My whole interest this morning is 
that the Christian Church, more than ever in time of war, shall main- 
tain the uniqueness of its witness; and all Christians, whatever their 
attitude toward participation in war, will agree to the difficulty of do- 
ing it. Abandoning those absolutes which once were his anchor, the 
Christian may be lost upon the sea of relativities. But there can really 
be no difference of opinion about the paramountcy of the claim of love. 
No genuinely integrated personality can be achieved on any other basis; 
no enduring society can be reared on any other foundation. 

In the text which I read to you at the beginning of this address, Paul 
balances his exhortation, “Quit you like men, be strong,” by a fresh 
enunciation of his guiding principle, “let all that ye have to do be done 
in love.” But who has ever yet known the rule of love in human society ? 
Only in part, and here and there, it has to be acknowledged. Dr. Wil- 
liam Arnold Stevens used to say to us, of the words of Paul, “His words 
are things!”’, meaning thereby that they are so substantial that you 
can take hold of them; they are not slippery, weasel words. In the 
hands of the great Apostle this word “love” was something you could 
grasp, cling to, live by. Agape stood for the mightiest motive in human 
experience. “Love,” says the Apostle, “never fails!” Experienced as 
the love of Christ, he tells us, nothing can break it down: “Who,” he 
cries, “shall separate us from the love of Christ ?—tribulation, anguish, 
persecution, famine, peril, sword ?—Nay, not one of them.” The word 
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is a mighty one. The Christian Epic climaxes it thus: “God so loved 
the world!” It can say nothing so revealing, nothing so compelling, 
about God. Now this word, indicative of the central attribute of Deity, 
was employed by Jesus and by Paul to state what must be the supreme 
and all-tempering attribute of the Christian. One is to love God with 
all his being, and his neighbor as himself! One is even to love his 
enemy! And this is the supreme test of Godlikeness. 


I do not think that anyone can come away from a careful study of 
the New Testament ethic of love with the notion that love as thus pre- 
sented is a mere diffusive sentiment. On the contrary, it is nothing 
less than the law of life, the supreme rule of interpersonal behavior. 
The old English word charity no longer translates it; and the alterna- 
tive English word, Jove, used as it is to denote romantic love, aesthetic 
preference and this foundation virtue, has been so bandied about that 
it has lost its sharpness. But the reality of agape, the very term itself 
coined in the mint of Christian experience, is the most searching con- 
cept in the Christian vocabulary. It is pointed, poignant, not to be 
relegated by convenience or mass pressures. The Christian must judge 
himself in the light of it. 


War may have the one relative virtue of compelling us, if we are 
still far enough removed from the actual combat to do some reflecting: 
against its lurid background we may see outlined the inequities, the dis- 
proportions, the defects and sins of our peace-time civilization. We 
may come to value, because we are in danger of losing them, such 
freedorn and opportunity as our heritage has brought us. One is amazed 
at the amount of this sort of reflection that is going on in Britain, under 
the very ramparts of her defense. We may be led by the bitter search- 
ings of war, if it stop short of annihilation, to recognize our own social 
sins. I am greatly encouraged concerning the vitality of British Chris- 
tianity by the fact that so many Christian leaders are engaged in 
realistic social thinking. But there is an equal hazard that war may 
lead us—us Americans, shall we say?—to arrogate a claim to demo- 
cratic virtues which we do not possess or practice as a rule, and to 
attribute to the enemy en masse, all the malign and devilish qualities 
which human history reveals. That the Christian must love his enemy 
does not signify that he must condone manifest evil-doing, or cease to 
condemn actual atrocities, if any when they are adequately attested; it 
means rather, first of all, that he must earnestly seek to pass honest 
judgment on his own behavior, which may have had in it the roots of 
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enmity; and, secondly, that he must seek to conceive and to shape a 
pattern of behavior which will not only not provoke to enmity, but 
which will provide a bridge of good will between man and man, be- 
tween nation and nation; and, finally, it means that responsibility for 
the initial overtures of good will rest with him, and not with his enemy. 
When love comes down out of the clouds, dons workaday homespun, 
and walks this earth in the sincere and inclusive fashion thus indicated, 
there will be a new and different spirit in our human relations. 

The fact is that, actual combat apart, all the war-time problems and 
peace-time problems: problems of egoism, acquisitiveness, rivalry; 
problems of competition for a place in the sun, for world markets, for 
colonies, for raw materials; problems of exploitation, of the clash of 
races, of cultures, of idealogies, of national ambitions; problems of 
population pressure, of subsistence, of plenty and scarcity; problems of 
personal ambitions, where captains of industry or kings and emperors, 
or some unknown upstart—finding his opportunity—decide to cash in 
on the world’s unrest and its back-lying inequities. 

The Christian has the impossible task of finding his way in such a 
world, of voicing the new conscience of the eternal order amid the 
shifting scenes and the confusions of the temporal, of bearing testimony 
to the possibility of a different way of life, a new world-order, in which 
the principle by which he endeavors to shape his own personal life 
shall be the dominant human motive. Love must become a working 
principle; it must be channeled through the waste places of our indus- 
trial civilization; it must suffuse our human relations with a good will 
so effective that the social process itself shall become an unqualified 
instrument of human good. If I were a young minister, it seems to 
me that I could do no less than dedicate my life to this cause. And 
I should recall once more, as a vital challenge to one who faces such 
an age as this, the words of the Apostle, when he says, “Quit you like 
men, be strong. Let all that ye have to do be done in love!” 


Gird us with Thy strength, O God, we pray, that, standing 
amid the confusions of the present time, we may bear our un. 
compromised witness, by word and deed, to the Godlike life 
and the divine society to which Thy righteous purpose and 
Thy constraining love forever impel us. In our struggle with 
the powers of darkness, may truth and righteousness prevail. 
May we indeed stand fast; and may all that we have to do— 
whether it be pleasant or grevious—be done in love! Amen, 


CREDO * 


Henry BurkE Rosins 


I believe in one Almighty Spirit, in some true sense the Father of our 
spirits and the source of our universe; a Being who is perfect 
purity and undying love; who values human personality above 
every other fruit of his creative power; and who will ultimately 
establish his creation as a perfect moral universe. 


I believe that in Jesus Christ our humanity may behold the completest 
historic manifestation of spiritual sonship—that relationship which 
God wills to establish with every child of the race; and that the 
marvellous spiritual insight of Jesus, his unique balance of char- 
acter, his uttermost self-devotement, make him the competent 
spiritual guide and savior of all who will follow him. 


I believe in the capacity of the human spirit for the loftiest attainment 
of moral personality, for friendship with God, and for fellowship 
in his creative work; that this capacity is at once an expression 
of the Divine Will and a costly racial achievement, imperfectly 
realized and grasped by even the best of men as yet; that this 
capacity is incalculably jeopardized by the strength of appeal in- 
herent in the powerful but archaic complex of instinct belonging 
to an earlier and more imperfect stage of life, which complex when 
undisciplined and unresisted becomes a basis of a permanently sin- 
ful character ; and that this capacity is yet further menaced by the 
crystallization in institutions, in literature, and in social sentiment 
and activities of the perversions of instinct based upon a more 
primitive past. 


I believe in human brotherhood as the will of God and the goal of his- 
tory; that this experience and relation is grounded in the social 
nature of human personality, which as it comes more and more to 
self-realization demands the brotherly ordering of all life about 
it both as the condition of its own well-being and as an expression 
of a developing sense of justice and good-will; that human brother- 
hood has found an ideal expression in the teaching of the Christian 
church which has supplied it with the indispensable religious basis 


* This “Short Statement of Some of the Chief Things I Believe” was written 
by Dr. Robins on June 10, 1917. 
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and in part in the practice of the church, which has endeavored to 
make all men Christian brothers, especially through its missionary 
activities ; but that this human brotherhood is to find an extension 
and a completer realization which shall apply it to all of life’s in- 
stitutions, relationships and tasks, thereby making religion, brother- 
hood and life coincident and coextensive. 


I believe in the duty and privilege of all who cherish such ideals and 
who in some measure realize the goods of life to communicate these 
ideals and goods to those less fortunate: that, in such a world as 
this, the way that Jesus chose when he said “I am among you as 
he that doth serve” is the only worthy course; and that this obli- 
gation cannot be met by anything less than a fellowship with the 
unprivileged, the exploited, the sinful, such as shall assure them 
of goodness and of God. 


I believe in the life everlasting because I believe in God. 


There is a noble phrasing of [essential freedom] in terms of 
religion in the English Prayer Book, one which marks the divid- 
ing line from that most tyrannous of all servitudes, superstition, 
by recalling the dignity of man in relation to things divine. It is 
that which conceives of the Deity as one “whose service is perfect 
freedom.” It was, we suppose, penned by Thomas Cranmer, for 
it occurs in the first form of the Prayer Book in 1549. But it was 
the rephrasing in modern terms of that still more daring paradox 
which already for a thousand years had been chanted in the 
Gelasian Sacramentary, “Cui servire regnare est” (“To serve 
whom is to reign”). From the concept of power to that of free- 
dom was a vast and fateful step, one for which the world was 
not yet ready in Cranmer’s time. It is a poignant commentary 
upon pioneering in the realm of thought that the hand which wrote 
the English text was the one which a few years later was burned. 
in the fire of persecution. The thought of Cranmer remains, 
however, a living challenge to those who, in the name of truth, 
would rob it of that freedom to explore the mysteries of life and 
the world by which alone truth can be found. (James T. Shot- 
well) 


POEMS AND HYMNS BY 
HENRY BURKE ROBINS 


Of the eleven poems and hymns which follow, all but the final poem 
have had previous publication, most of them in the ButtettIn. Pro- 
fessor James Dalton Morrison has included the first six in his volume, 
MASTERPIECES OF RELIGIOUS VERSE, Harper & Bros., 1948. 


The music for “Better a Day of Faith” was written by Dr. Edwin 
McNeill Poteat and presented to Professor Gustav A. Lehman. Sung 
by the Divinity School Chorus, it has been in frequent demand, and 
we are grateful to Mrs. Robins and to Dr. Poteat for their kind per- 
mission to publish it here. The printed poem may be found in either 
foe collection or the Butietin, Vol. XIX, No. 1, October, 

» p. /. 


Or One Bioop Hatu Gop CREATED * 


Of one blood hath God created 
Every kindred, tribe and tongue; 

He is every fane and altar, 

Though man’s empire be far-flung; 
Even though some flout the others, 
Underneath are they blood-brothers ; 
And shall learn, some crucial day, 
How to walk a common way. 


God of all the warring peoples, 
Still art Thou the God of Peace; 
Love art Thou, but Love in sorrow, 
Wounded until wars shall cease; 
Until Right shall win, our burden 
Thou, too, bearest; ’tis the guerdon 
Of that dauntless Saviour-hood 
Which shall rear the common good. 


Keep before us, clear, the vision 

Of Thy Holy commonwealth ; 

Guide us, Thou in each decision ; 
Save us from the subtle stealth 
Which would fill our souls this hour 
With race-hatred, lust of power, 
Alienate our life from Thee 

And Thy Kingdom, yet to be. 


May we, with the Man of Sorrow, 
Tread the dangerous path of duty; 
Seeking not our own, but serving, 
May we grasp, O Lord, the beauty 


* CHRISTIAN WorsHIP, a Hymnal, The Judson Press, Philadelphia, Penn., No. 
510. First published in The Bulletin, Vol. XIII, No. 1, Oct., 1940, p. is 
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Of Thy Holiness, wherever 

Flames a Love that faileth never, 
Burning out the waste and dross, 
Saving men from shame and loss. 


Grant to us a sense of presence: 
Make us all aware of Thee; 

May Thy Holy Love unite us 

In the bond that sets men free— 
Free to understand each other, 
Free to claim each as his brother, 
Free to build in unity, 

Free, O God, yet bound to Thee. 


Tune: Zurich (in some hymnals, Darmstadt) 


TuHeE City or Gop * 


O God, Thy heavens, in the hush of night, 
So awesome, with their galaxies alight, 

Stir to their depths our silent, brooding souls, 
As, all above, the wondrous scroll unrolls. 


In tones more awesome than the scene we scan, 
Thy Voice bespeaketh, in the heart of man, 

A way of life comporting with Thine own, 

Who hast not left us in the dark alone, 


But Who, throughout our tragic night, art nigh, 
In deep compassion ever standing by, 

Until awakened, we shall seek Thy face, 

Thou Lover of our sadly stricken race. 


O Living Spirit, all our powers reclaim; 
Let Thy compassion set our souls aflame ; 
Form Thou in us a purpose true and pure, 
That what we build together may endure. 


High on the mountain of Thy holiness 

Above the fogs, where Thou canst own and bless, 
Help us the City of our God to build 

Where all Thy plan for us may be fulfilled. 


Then hither from the shadows yet shall throng 
The multitudes unblessed, to join the song 

Whose joyous note shall fill the earth again : 
“To God be glory! Peace, good-will to men!” 


Tune: Morecambe 


*Reprinted from The Bulletin, Vol. XIIT, No. 4, May, 1941, p. 108. 
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ETERNAL SPIRIT, EVERMORE CREATING * 


Eternal Spirit, evermore creating, 
Throughout Thy living universe far-flung 
Thy purpose throbs in pulses unabating, 
Thy glory by the morning star is sung— 
Yet this fair earth is in the shadow waiting 
Where human hearts by bitterness are wrung! 


O Thou in Whom a holy fulness swelleth, 
Who has the mystic fount of life within, 
Whose quick’ning Spirit where it listest telleth 
How man may triumph over death and sin— 
Flood Thou our souls, Thou Presence Purifying, 
Help us our battle for the right to win! 


Thrust from the mark by lust of exploitation, 

Peoples once mighty bow them in the dust; 
False pride of nations, racial exaltation, 

Set armies marching, driven by their lust— 
God of the Nations, Ruler of Creation, 

Thine arm can save, in Thee alone we trust! 


O Thou from Whom all our discerning cometh, 

Thou Light of Lights, flood our dim souls this hour! 
Out of the depth which Thy compassion plumbeth, 

Up from defeat to overcoming power 
Lift us, we pray, unto a life triumphant, 

And go before us, though the war-clouds lower! 


Lost in the maze of purposes contending, 
In the dark night of mortal strife and pain, 
Spread Thou the mantle of Thy love unending, 
Round the bewildered, and their way make plain! 
Gird those brave souls, upon Thy will depending, 
Who rise to build the common weal again! 


O Thou on Whom our human good dependeth, 
Who from of old hast been Thy people’s stay, 
Whose bounty like the gentle rain descendeth, 
And like the dew is fresh from day to day, 
Quicken our spirits, as we wait expectant, 
That we may go in strength upon our way! 


Tune: Finlandia 


* This hymn was sung at the Chapel Service, January 11th, 1938, and is re- 
printed from The Bulletin, Vol. X, No. 3, February, 1938, p. 116. See also, Chris- 
tian Worship, a Hymnal, The Judson Press, Philadelphia, No. 161. This. is the 
complete version of the hymn; it contains two verses which may be unfamiliar to 


the reader. 
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A One Hunprep Firry-First Psato * 


The Lord is my friend, so I shall not be lonely 
even in a strange land; 

He is the Good Angel above my bed, so I 
shall see the dawn. 


Even though I wandered far from His counsel, 
He did not desert me; 

When I arose to return, it was His voice 
that I heard. 


When I beheld the glory of the West at eve, 
I remembered Him; 

The moonrise over the mountains was 
the trailing of His mantle. 


When the storm crashed against the mountain, 
His almightiness pealed forth, 

And the gray face of the desert whispered 
His holy austerity. 


As I entered the place of prayer, 
I was strangely moved; 
When I came away, I had said 

not a word. 


Yet, as I kept silence before Him, 
He understood: 

My soul was lifted as though 
I had seen His face. 


When I awoke in the night, 
He possessed my thought; 

And in the morning I turned a moment from my task 
to speak of Him. 


He has traveled further for me than anyone ; 
He has done more; 

Yet there is no price upon Love, 
and I cannot repay Him. 


When I was at Death’s door, 

He closed it and led me away. 
Surely He will be there 

when I must pass through. 


* Reprinted from The Bulletin, Vol. III, No. 4, March, 1931, p. 266. 
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A Hymn or DeEpIcaTIon * 


Not in the cosmic vast alone 

Hast Thou Thine awesome dwelling-place ; 
Thou in the midst of life art known, 

Here may Thy servants see Thy face. 


Life of our Life, Immortal Love, 
Thou art our quest in this glad hour! 
Thee would we worship! From above, 
Send Thou, we pray, Thy Spirit’s power! 


Faith, on this height, her fane doth rear, 
Buildeth her altar unto Thee 

Above the vale. Oh draw Thou near! 
Thyself transfigured let us see! 


Spirit of God, this very hour, 
As we Thy hallowing presence seek, 
Breathe Thou on us Thy girding power, 
And to our inmost spirits speak! 


Take Thou the gift, Thou whom we name, 
Unto Thy uses dedicate! 

Kindle the altar with Thy flame 
Which with our vows we consecrate! 


May chastened glories of the years 
Upon these halls their halo shed, 

As when an Inner Light appears 
To him who walks with softer tread. 


May Life, illumined Life, be laid 
Over against earth’s pain and loss! 

May serving Love march unafraid, 
Living its faith, bearing its cross! 


Life of our Life, Immortal Love, 
Thine is the altar, Thine the flame. 
Kindle the altar from above! 
Take Thou the gift, Thou whom we name! 


Tune: Pentecost 


* This hymn was first sung during the service of dedication of the new buildings 
of the Divinity School on October 21, 1932. It is reprinted from The Bulletin, 
Vol. V, Nos. 1-2, November, 1932, p. 90. With minor alterations, and with verses 
one and four omitted, it was sung at the dedication of the Samuel Colgate Memorial 
Chapel early in the autumn term of 1936. The latter version was printed in The 
Bulletin, Vol. IX, No. 1, Nov., 1936, p. 2, 
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A Hymn or THE New AcE* 


O God of life, who art the light 
Of all earth’s shadowed places, 
Who shinest in the face of Christ 

And myriad humbler faces, 
Thou art the partner of our day, 
Thy fellowship our guerdon, 
Thou sharest aye the common lot, 
Thine is the common burden. 


Our God is where his people are, 
In all life’s normal actions, 
In the high places, on the crest, 
In the routine transactions. 
He lifteth up the lowliest, 
He hearteneth the weary, 
And where the people walk with him 
No path is longer dreary. 


Proclaim, O Lord, thy message here 
That every ear may hear it, 
That every life may manifest 
Thy new world’s holy spirit. 
‘Tllumine thou our common life, 
Make bright its pathways lowly, 
That weary toilers all may know 
Their humble tasks are holy. 


“Thy Kingdom come, O God!” we pray, 
Who hear the burdened sighing, 
May its new spirit master us 
While the old age is dying! 
May all the ends we daily seek, 
The common weal conserving, 
Hasten the Kingdom of our God, 
His holy purpose serving! 


* First published in The Pacific Baptist, Oct. 31, 1912, p. 6. Verses four and five 


of the original have been omitted. 


AMERICA, BELOvED Lanp * 


America, beloved land, 
Where freedom’s altar-fires still burn, 
To thee once came the Pilgrim band, 
And hither still the peoples turn; 
Whatever evil men may do, 
God keep thee true! God keep thee true! 


* Sung at the public opening of the Divinity School, Sept. 24, 1942. 


lished in The Bulletin, Vol. XV, No. 2, December, 1942, p. 52. 


First pub- 
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O thou to whom our fathers turned 
When it was dark on every hand, 
Whose presence as a beacon burned 


Or ere they reached this favored land, 
Thou, through the night, until the dawn, 
Didst lead them on! Didst lead them on! 


In Thee alone put they their trust, 


Nor feared to cross the storm-swept main, 


And though long since they lay in dust, 


Sweet freedom’s dream was not in vain: 


Now children’s children to Thee cry: 


Still be Thou nigh! Still be Thou nigh! 


Though tyranny and might oppress, 
And multitudes for freedom long, 
The mighty God shall bring redress 
And hope again burst into song; 
He with a new-born liberty 


The world shall free! The world shall free! 


O land we love, America, 


Through mankind’s night of fear and pain, 


Sing freedom’s glorious aria, 

Till morn shall break in joy again! 
May God, thy God, establish thee 
In liberty! In liberty! 


Tune: Melita 


Ou, For ONE or THE Days or OLp! * 


The multitudes run to and fro in the land, 
And at every city’s gate do they gather, 
Crying “Preparedness! Preparedness!” 


The tumult of their agitation ascends unto very heaven. 
But is there no sure word of God unto this generation, 
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No seer, diviner, or prophet who can discern the signs of the times, 


And who shall stand and cry, “Thus saith the Lord!’’? 


O my country, my country, thou art at the cross-roads of history, 


At the parting of the ways! 

Tomorrow thou becomest a combatant, 
Defender of Empire and protagonist of Trade, 
Turning from thy high calling 

As arbiter and pathfinder among nations. 


* First published in The Pacific Baptist, March 4, 1916, page 8. 
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Beware lest this vast enginery of destruction 


Prove thine own undoing, : 
Shattering the ideals which thy past hath so painfuly builded! 


O my country, my country, they challenge thee 

In the name of all the patriot virtues; they cry unto thee, 
“Defend thy liberties!” But this know, 

That when the evil day shall come ~ 

All the patriot virtues will they force to the defence of Trade 
And the maintenance of commercial supremacy. 

Great is Trade! When her claims are uncontested 

She smiles and lifts above her head the lamp of Prosperity ; 
But when the avenues of commerce are blocked 

She stands with drawn sword, and in the name 

Of all the patriot virtues calls thy sons to her defence. 


And wilt thou rear this Babel, summoning thy sons and daughters 
To its vain refuge? For is it not a vain refuge? 

Which of the nations hath achieved preparedness? 

Which can face the day of reckoning with herself? 

It is a vain refuge, for it can but sacrifice 

Both manhood and treasure in the empty immolation of war! 
Wilt thou, then, play the modern Sisyphus, 

Vainly rolling thy stone of preparedness 

Up thy hill of fate? Wilt thou, then, 

Revert across millenniums to the barbarous status 

Of thy forgotten forbear, slowly treading the jungle 

With uplifted club? 


Oh, for one of the days of old 

When the mouthpiece of God was a man, 
Standing at the crossing of the highways, 

In the king’s palace, or by the Temple stairs, 
Crying, “The Lord God Almighty saith it!” 
Oh, for that day of days when One, 

Who spake as never man spake, 

Challenged the deaf ears of his generation 
With his, “But I say unto you!” 


THe River * 


O mighty stream, from far Thibetan heights 
Where reign perpetual snows, through grassy steppes 
And mountain moorlands bleak, through canyons dark 
And sinuous, thy rushing, swirling torrent sweeps. 


Ae ag SCE The West China Missionary News, Vol. XXIII, No. 3, March 
, page 4. 1s poem was brought to our attention by Dr. Davi te : 
(711), who was host to Dr. Robins in China. Gere vihit bars © 
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Past the wide reaches of Szechuan, majestic stream, 
Thy waters surge, whose yearly ebb and flood 
Are life and death to the whole countryside. 
The terraced hills, with growing crops that deck 
The green mid-winter fields; the orange lands, 
With vivid-hued and luscious fruit; the groves 
Of bamboo and the verdant hillocks, where 
The banyan lifts in solitude above 
Some ancient shrine; the hamlets, sheltering 
Their hearths beneath the thicket’s screen; the towns, 
Whose wealth and squalor hide behind thick walls, 
Whose narrow streets are full of teeming life 
From dawn to dark—these all depend on thee, 


O mighty Yangtze! 


The veil of gray that mantles all the scene; 
The mist that swathes the mountains, dropping 
Dew at daybreak o’er the hills and gentle rain 
At night upon the terraced fields; the haze 
That wraps the distance in enchantment, still 
Revealing range on range beyond, whose lure 
Is mystery—these are thy gifts, O stream, 


O mighty Yangtze! 


The stalwart mountains could not stay thy course: 
Through barrier after barrier hast thou carved 
Thy path—the grandeur of the Gorges is 
Thy handiwork! Age after age hath Thor 
Upon the ridged hills his hammer flung; 
Age after age and year by year hast thou 
Thy waters gathered at the flood, to hurl 
Them at the mountain walls. And now at length 
Thy waterway we thread in wonder, for 
Our minds are slow to compass what we see 


O mighty Yangtze! 


Nor is the marvel less that man hath launched 
Upon thy swollen breast his puny craft, 
By frail cunning mastering thy might, 
And made a way for trade, for intercourse, 
For warfare and the arts of peace. O stream 
Thou art a harbinger of death to some; 
But unto myriads thou bringest life: 
For on thy highway travels all that makes 
The total of our common good, and chief 
Of all its manifold, the Lamp of Life, 


O mighty Yangtze! 
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WHEN Comes LiFe’s TwILIcHT * 


When comes Life’s twilight and its sun sets low 
Beneath the rim of my familiar world, 

I shall lie down to sleep 

Beneath the sheltering dome of night 

With calm assurance in my breast 

That He who framed the worlds 

And bade the aspiring soul set forth 

Upon its journey through this maze 

Of time and space will waken me anon 

And I shall mount His Holy Hill 

And see at last the Eternal City, 

Which I have as yet but glimpsed afar, 

Where dwell in Light unfading and in Purity 
The myriads of His pilgrim sons and daughters, 
Bound by His Love in true community forevermore. 


* Mrs. Robins selected this poem to be included by Dr. John B. Anderson in 
his memorial message to the alumni. It was read by Dean Emeritus Glenn B. 
Ewell at the Annual Roll Call, April 21, 1949, during Convocation Week. 


“The revelation of God means that it belongs eternally to His 
nature not to be content to direct the world according to His own 
wise love, heedless of our misunderstanding, or to offer us His 
fellowship, heedless of our alienation, but that He must seek to 
overcome, in the freedom of a true reconciliation, our misunder- 
standing and our alienation.” (John Oman) 


“ 


if some one were in ecstasy like St. Paul’s and knew 
of an ill person who needed from him a small broth, I consider 
it far wiser that you willingly leave your ecstasy and serve in 
greater love the needy one.” (Meister Eckhart) 


SELECTIONS FROM THE RELIGIOUS 
PHILOSOPHY OF HENRY BURKE ROBINS? 


fP RELIGION IN A SCIENTIFIC CULTURE 


A. LIMITATIONS oF A SCIENTIFIC APPROACH TO RELIGION 


1. “The scientific is at least one indispensable function of human 
life on its highest level. With all its evident tentativeness, per- 
fectibility and pragmatic character, there is no alternative to 
science in the ranges of human experience where it applies. 


“While the dogmatic scientist may at times insist that science 
is wholly inerrant and demonstrable, the more candid scientist, 
admits, when it comes to his broader generalizations, that here, 
as in other phases of the human adventure, probability is the 
guide of life. Attempting to work out his table of ‘frequencies,’ 
he is soon at the end of his tether, for non-quantitative types of 
probability seem to predominate in the broad field of human 
experience. After all, statistical and analytical laboratory pro- 
cedures apply to the merest fringe of that total of reality with 
which human experience has to do. Standing upon that fringe, 
science modestly admits its limitations. The ultimate factors of 
human experience seem to defy and escape its processes, to be, 
in other words, incommensurables.” * 


* “Scientific Method and the Quest for God,” The Bulletin, Vol. III, 
No. 1, October, 1930, pp. 59-60. 


2. “Religion wears a different mien for those who approach it from 
within. Nor does this at all discount the effort of moderns to 
view religion objectively, scientifically, realistically. It still is 
true that those who approach religion from within the shared 
experience become aware of factors which wholly escape those 
who approach it from without. 

“The only way properly to appraise religion, we are told, is to 
stand outside, in complete detachment, with no personal stake 
whatever in the question whether religion’s essential claim is true 
or false. Only so, we are told, can one be scientific. So the 
anthropologist approaches the phenomena of religion, of which 
he finds evidence far back in pre-history; so the historian con- 
strues religion as he finds it a force or a pattern within some 
particular historic culture; so the psychologist, the sociologist 

_and the comparativist construe religion as it appears within or 
disappears from the contemporary scene. All too often, as it 
emerges from this objective analysis and scrutiny, it appears 
something like a chronological table, a chart of scientific reckon- 


1In order to conserve space, neither the paragraphing nor the sequence of 
sentences in the original version has been preserved. 
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ings, a curve of probability or a neatly arranged and labelled 
‘series of museum specimens. ; 
“Ts not one who has spent a good part of his professional life 
attempting to deal with religion objectively betraying the very 
cause he had espoused when he so characterizes the scientific 
approach to religion? Not at all, he believes, and for the reason 
that the scientific appraisal of religion has never been his primary 
interest. Long before he had any scientific interest whatever in 
religion, he found himself within the religious community, and 
to some extent a participating member of it. The result is that, 
all along, he has felt the inner tensions, the stress and urge of 
religion, within himself. Nor is it, in his judgment, the business 
of the science of religion to furnish the frame of reference for 
which the inner experience of religion so insistently calls.” * 


* “Religion From Within”, The Bulletin, Vol. XIII, No. 4, May, 1941, 
pp. 121-122. 


B. VALUES IN A PROPERLY UNDERSTOOD SCIENTIFIC APPROACH TO 
RELIGION 


1. “This intimation that it lies outside the specific province of the 
science of religion to outline the frame of reference which alone 
can make religion, or life itself, significant, is not at all meant 
to indicate that the religious sciences—as the psychology of 
religion, the history of religions, comparative religion—have no 
contribution to make to the meaning of religion within the frame 
of reference for which the inner experience of religion calls. 
For certainly that wider frame of reference is not to be discovered 
by some mere mortal leap beyond the phenomenal world, the 
world to which science addresses itself. He does not further 
this cause who sets off upon some mystical quest or other and 
wholly ignores the technique of inquiry with which scientific 
method would supply him. Even granting that there is some 
such Beyond, it could never be known except as in some sense 
already Within. If the God of theistic faith were Wholly Other, 
as has been alleged, He could never be known, even by revelation 
(if something of an Irish paradox may be allowed). Quite the 
contrary, then, to what may hastily have been assumed, we must 
set great store by what a purely objective approach may afford 
us. Indeed, ere we are done, we may seem to be tending toward 
the other extreme.” * 


ee From Within”, The Bulletin, Vol. XIII, No. 4, May, 1941, 
p. ; 


2. “Science integrates religion with the rest of life. I am happy to 
know that it is no alien in the human household, that it is as 
inevitable as the emergence of human hopes and fears, of human 
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purposes and ventures. I am glad, moreover, to get something 
of a picture, a pattern if you will, of its articulations. Yet I 
am still sure that, if I am ever to know it, I must share in it, 
I must know it from within.” * 


* “Science in an Age of Faith’, The Rochester Theological Seminary 
Bulletin, May, 1927, p. 13. 


. “The fact is that in the human personality as we know it two 
realms unite, the measurable, ponderable world of science and 
the incommensurable, unreportable world of religion. The 
former is a world of measurement, the latter a world of value. 
And yet they are not two worlds in any absolute sense at all. 
Science warns us against the notion that there are two worlds. 
There may be two functions within one world, but there is one 
world. We may analyze it into two: spiritual and physical, 
good and evil; and there need be no slurring over of any aspect 
of it; yet itis one world. . . . Science has made it impossible 
to locate God anywhere but here; either, as Paul put it, ‘in him we 
live and move and have our being,’ or the faith in him has become 
an impossible one. An immanent God, difficult as it may be to 
save him from merging with the totality of things, is far easier 
to reach through religious experience than a God localized yonder. 
Religion will end by being just the commerce of the soul with this 
intimate, answering cosmic environment, which supplies the tinge 
of awe and the thrill of affection and the buoyancy of hope as 
one ventures from the old familiar paths to new and untrod ways ; 
which more than anything else, perhaps, challenges to rectitude 
and the discovery of rectitude. 


“Science suggests that we make more of the massive body of 
accumulated religious experience which lies just at hand. A more 
truly experimental attitude in religion would involve the sifting 
of this vast body of accumulated material which the science of 
religion, through the history of religions, the comparative study 
of religion, and the psychology of religion, is giving us in orderly, 
analyzed result. There we find the fruitful alternatives in 
humanity’s venture of religion; there we find how the life of the 
spirit has been integrated and made to triumph over every hinder- 
ing claim; there we may discover the more approved technique 
of expression and direction, suited to every stage and type of 
human experience; there we may win fruitful suggestions for 
the more intelligent and better-ordered formulation of our ap- 
proach to the unseen world in collective and private worship. 

“Science intimates that the only God in whom it is longer 
possible to believe is one who has never left his world. It suggests 
to us that there is at this moment in operation a creative process 
the life of which no epoch of beginnings could possibly rival. 
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It partly lifts the veil which hides a world of wonder incom- 
parably more amazing than that suggested in the remarkable 
story of creation in the Book of Genesis. If we but knew the 
tithe of what co-ordinated science is at this moment saying, we 
should hear a still, small voice, ‘Take thy shoes from off thy 
feet, for the place whereon thou standest is holy ground!’ ” * 


* “Science in an Age of Faith’, The Rochester Theological Seminary 
Bulletin, May, 1927, pp. 17-20. 


II. ROOTS OF A RELIGIOUS VIEW OF THE WORLD 


1. “It seems sometimes to be forgotten that the race dwells within 


the Ultimate, that is, within a genuine and valid experience of it, 
throughout successive epochs whose formative concepts and 
vocabularies change. This is not to equate the controlling ideas 
of an earlier generation with those of a later. It is merely to 
affirm the objectivity of that which serves as the matrix and the 
stimulus of a growing human experience. . . . The quest is 
not toward the winning of God, but toward the winning of new 
appreciations, new and intelligent responses, fresh and more 
adequate conceptual imagery. The explanation of all theology 
is that the race has a religious experience which it seeks to inter- 
pret. It already has an experience; it is living within the experi- 
ence. The reference of that experience to the contemporary 
enveloping social complex, confounds a chief conditioning factor 
with a logically adequate and satisfactory principle of explanation. 
ree is not the social complex; he is that which alone accounts 
or it. 


ce 


A proper use of inductive method would restore 


that manifoldness of response which is native to religious experi- 


ence.” * 


* “Scientific Method and the Quest for God”, The Bulletin, Vol. III, 
No. 1, October, 1930, pp. 62-63. 


. “The very hall mark of religion, once it has emerged from the 


half-lights of primitivity, is that it is man’s climactic effort at 
orientation in a moral universe. Something outside of him claims 
him, lays an imperative upon him for this way of life rather 
than that. Of such an imperative he is aware from the moment 
he stands erect as a man; the this and that of its actual demand 
he has slowly and painfully to discover. . . . For certainly we 
cannot hope to achieve by mystical method an adequate ‘cosmic 
response’, while we overlap the implications of the social process 
immediately confronting us. When religion has attempted to 
differentiate itself in this fashion, it has succeeded only in en- 
tangling itself in a web of unreality. 
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“The fact is that there is but one world; there are not two. If 
God is a reality at all, He ‘stands at the door and knocks.’ The 
Wholly Other we know not and cannot know, but Him who 
stands at the door we cannot escape. Once we come to know that 
His Imperative is only a reminder, gentle or rude as the need 
may be, of the Law of our own Being, we shall turn our faces 
toward Him forever. 


“Now, without at all disputing that both the process of 
reorientation and the resultant personal and social patterns are 
the gift of God, let us see what really happens. The seeker is 
thrust back upon himself and upon his social group, only to 

. discover resources, presumably all along latent there, which he 
did not realize existed. . . . As yet it is only a beginning; 
for indeed, nothing is finished in his interior life or in his social 
world. . . . Under the spell of the Imperative, he must go far 
back into the processes of the personal life, far back into the 
processes of community life, that he may learn, with the best of 
his race, the most saintly, the most loving, the most gifted, what 
it is to live, in the full stature of personality, in the full meaning 
of community. 


“And if what finds utterance is not merely the voice of the 
people but also, and distinctively, the voice of God, patterning 
and enforcing the great Imperative, it is simply for the reason 
that what is highest in the universe is also deepest in the structure 
of the human; yes, and faith would also say, deepest in the 
cosmic structures which condition the emergence of man on this 
planet and his career beneath the sun. The quest of community 
may become one of the chief factors in social experience destined 
to reveal to man the law of his being.” * 


* “Religion from Within’, The Bulletin, Vol. XIII, No. 4, May, 1941, 
pp. 124-126, 133. 


III. GOD AND HIS WORLD 


A. NaTuRE OF GoD 

“The Imperative which asserts itself in the midst of the life 
of the religious, and is systematically faced up to in worship, is 
the clue to a realization that man’s world, which, looked at from 
the outside, bears the mien of Physical Nature and seems to 
swallow up man as a mere contingency, is really a Moral Universe, 
where the relation of man to God, and thus of man to man, is of 
supreme importance, and where physical nature is secondary and 
instrumental. . . . The traditional religionist has tended to 
find God rather exclusively in the house of worship, through the 
ritual, or in the time of personal crisis; but he who follows the 
clue of the Great Imperative will find the meaning of God relevant 
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to all normal social experience, for this is a Moral Universe; the 
clue to its meaning lies in the purpose of God to make it coherent- 
ly and consistently so, and in the fact that it can never be so 
except as man reaches the stature of moral personality through 
the exercise of his options in a conditioned world—a world con- 
ditioned not by physical structures only, or by both physical and 
social patterns, but by the fact of God as the supreme Ground 
of Moral Personality in Community.” * 

* “Religion from Within”, The Bulletin, Vol. XIII, No. 4, May, 1941, 
135-136. 


B. REVELATION 
1. “Is it possible, then, to hold communion with God? Yes, but 
one gets no dictated answers. He turns to his Bible, but it must 
be interpreted. He turns to Jesus, but finds him acting a parable, 
which must be understood, or stating a principle rather than a 
rule applying to just the situation faced. He must reflect. He 
must grapple and brood. He must read, and inquire, and think 
and grow. Only as one consorts with the seers and prophets 
and poets of the faith shall he discover the secret of the Highest, 
shall he enter His inner courts. To the wrestling, searching, 
brooding spirit the answer comes; for him the light breaks; in 
him the truth lives again and asserts its mastery over men. God 
is not cheaply won. He is no Aladdin of the Lamp, to be sum- 
moned by some sure mechanical movement or device. He is like 
the measure which comes to the poet, the harmony born in the 
musician’s soul, the love that shines in a mother’s eyes, the 
strength of One on Calvary’s cross. When we have waited long 
enough, when we have grown humble enough, when we have 
thought deeply enough and loved as our Master loved, God will 
rea e us, in our own souls, in our own tongue, in our own 
ay. 


* “The Minister Himself: Six Paradoxes”, The Bulletin, Vol. II, No. 5, 
June, 1930, p. 402. 


2. “There is no timeless vocabulary ; the experience of the Religious 
Object is not something outdated or done. What the theologian 
has familiarly termed ‘revelation’, however construed, can have 
no significance out of the context of the total experience of each 
succeeding generation. The nature and character of God are 
thus, it may be said, ‘an endlessly perfectible induction’ from 
the growing religious experience of the race, which is only to 
say that, in any given generation, it may have as great significance, 
validity and availability for life as contemporary working con- 
cepts in any other field of human experience.” * 


* “Scientific Method and the Quest for God”, The Bulletin, Vol. III, 
No. 1, Oct., 1930, p. 64. 
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C. Mysticism 


“One understands him (Walter Rauschenbusch) therefore, 
when he writes: ‘. . . Any mystic experience which makes 
our fellow-men less real and our daily labor less noble, is a 
dangerous religion. A religious experience is not Christian unless 
it binds us more deeply to the Kingdom of God.’ . . . . The 
only remedy, the true remedy, is not anti-mystical but is rather, 
as he prefers to express it, an anthropocentric mysticism, which 
enables one ‘to realize his fellow-men in God.’ Accordingly, ‘the 
more we approach pure Christianity, the more will the Christian 
signify a man who loves mankind with a religious passion and 
excludes none.’ ” * 


* “The Religion of Walter Rauschenbusch”, The Bulletin, Vol. I, No. 1, 
Oct., 1928, p. 41. 


D. FUNDAMENTAL FAITH 


“What would it be like once again to live by faith and not by 
formula, as for brief moments in creative epochs of religious 
history men have done! Our certainty has to do with but few 
things and they the great essentials. If we are sure of God, and 
no mere argument ever made anyone sure of him, if we discover 
in the midst of life’s urgency the kind of God whom Jesus made 
so unforgettably real to the beloved community in the first days, 
we shall have the basis of all religious assurance. If the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ becomes experimentally the 
great focal reality, then the cosmic order will bear a spiritual 
interpretation and personality become the consummating value 
and the plastic and revealing instrument of a purpose mightier 
than our own. If we treat human personality as the consum- 
mating value of the cosmic order, it will, so far as we dare go, 
prove to be just that ; if we treat men as machines, we may thrust 
them down from the mark, but time will rebuke us and show 
our judgement false.” * 


* “Concerning Culture and the Future of Religion”, The Bulletin, Vol. 
IV, No. 2, November, 1931, pp. 115-116. 


FE. CRITIQUE OF NEO-NATURALISM 
1. “The desire to be scientific has led not a few in this modern age 
to strip off the anthropic characters of God, until they can speak 
of him only as a trend, a structure, a system of values and the 
like. For them, worship logically reduces to meditation, at which 
point it ceases to be intrinsic worship, for all that meditation is 
significant in its contribution to worship. Only as God in some 
effective sense remains at the center of the scheme of things, 
and only as he is understood in terms which make such personal 
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relationship and intercourse possible, will worship in its essen- 
tial characters remain. on 


* “Worship in Religion”, The Bulletin, Vol. IX, No. 1, 1936, pp. PDI 


. “God, it is argued, is just that growth of meaning and value into 


structure and process which normal life attests. . . .. The view 
advanced focuses a principal disagreement of the reviewer with 
the authors. The God of this view is a perpetual paradox: he is 
presented here as keeping, giving, doing things; he is referred 
to again and again as ‘he’; yet he remains to the end of the 
chapter rigorously impersonal. Although as fulness of value 
he is quite beyond our present comprehension, it still is for us 
to love him (or it) and to be devoted to ‘him.’ ” * 


*“Psychology and Religious Living”, The Bulletin, Vol. VII, No. 1, 
November, 1935, pp. 28-29. Dr. Robins was reviewing the Wiemans’ 
Normative Psychology of Religion. 


F. CRITIQUE oF NEO-oRTHODOXY 


“Tt seems to this critic that the logic of his (Niebuhr’s) posi- 
tion is essentially that of apocalyptic. It is true that he insists 
upon the Christian’s duty to take a hand to better conditions in 
the political and social orders. But the goal is an absolute, so 
beyond all proximate goals that the emphasis seems, for all his 
qualifications, to lie upon the final futility of human effort. Love 
itself being an infinite, no moving up step by step can reduce 
the infinite distance between itself and us; we can never reach 
our goal, never in this finite world, never on this human plane. 
The argument is so heavily weighted on this side, it seems to your 
critic, that the incentives to action are minimized. What is left 
to operate upon the dismal human plane would seem to be not the 
law of love but the law of self-preservation. And, one would say, 
God must somehow, somewhere, institute this play of perfect 
love, if he wants it, and if it is ever to be realized ; though, un- 
fortunately, he has set up an order of things here, on this horizon- 
tal plane, where even he can’t bring it to pass. 

“Professor Niebuhr breaks with Augustinian anthropology— 
or does he? Does not the shadow of original sin in its full classical 
sense dog the steps of his argument from start to finish? Even 
Divine Grace cannot overcome it. It is a non posse non peccare 
with which we end. Every human act is tainted, vitiated, by it. 
So much so that any animating hope of a real integration of 
human personality or a genuine solution of social ills is purely 
utopian. Such, at any rate, seems the net outcome of the argu- 
ment. Reduced to its lowest terms, Professor Niebuhr seems to 
the critic to cherish an abstract, metaphysical, but non-realistic 
(sic) view of human nature. Human nature cannot be grasped 
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in the abstract and reduced to any single principle, even to so 
clear-cut a principle as Sin has always seemed to the theologian. 
Dies this abstract, substance view of human nature which has 
lent itself so readily to the easy writing off of the human in 
terms of a ‘fall’. What is the big fact about man? Sin! That 
is the answer we get. 

“Tf, on the contrary, Professor Niebuhr had taken a genetic 
view of human nature, looking at it as it must appear viewed as 
an emergent in the slow evolutionary process which patterns the 
careers of all living beings on this planet ; and if he had coupled 
the appearance in this human world of capacity for discrimination, 
the cherishing of ends, the defining of moral ideals, and, through 
the power of communication, the capacity for participation in a 
social and ideal world, with the fact of the continuous presence 
of God in his world, and his availability (under specific condi- 
tions, not limited to orthodoxy or to Christianity), he might have 
arrived at a view which would have permitted him to take account 
of the constructive and the subversive factors in the human scene 
in terms quite other than those which seemed to him the only 
language available with which to describe what goes on here in 
this human world. The alternative to original sin is not original 
perfection. On the contrary, one is transported from that static 
world in which both terms find relevance to a dynamic world, a 
world of process, in which life and growth are real and dominant 
over death and subversive process. 

“Tt is the fashion, of course, in these days since the World War, 
to decry all appeal to process, to evolution. And it is customary, 
moreover, to stigmatize the term evolution by subjoining the 
adjective ‘naturalistic.’ No Christian, certainly no intelligent 
Christian, conceives of process, evolution, as self-operative. 
Somehow the living God sustains a dynamic relation to these com- 
plicating movements which organic and social life in their con- 
structive phases display. It is not, then, a blind confidence: in 
Progress which characterizes the liberal Christian’s view of 
change. It is rather a serious trust in the living God, who, not even 
in its darkest moments, has left this world alone. It is, further- 
more, a caricature of evolution, in any sense in which a Christian 
thinker might find it relevant, to present it as a continuous flow of 
onward progress. No evolutionary process in the organic world, 
where the term properly belongs, is that sort of thing. There is 
acceleration and retardation, there is progress and reversion, and 
only in the long run are the structures, organic or social, radically 
divergent from the old in their patterns. . . . If one adopt 
such a view, he may find the operation of divine grace both in the 
abrupt conversion process in individual experience and in the 
slower processes of ‘normal’ growth. ' 

“One has a right to count on the forces which are at work at the 
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present time in social experimentation, some forms of which may 
seem subversive ; upon the reality which shows itself in the recog- 
nition that old techniques do not suffice and which urge to the 
devising of new and more adequate techniques. These perhaps 
come more readily than the spirit needed to operate them. But 
this has always been so. Surely, in such a time, when one cries 
out, ‘I believe in God!’ he ought also to cry, ‘I believe in man!’ ” * 


* “Christian Faith and the Common Life: A Footnote’, The Bulletin, 
Vol. XI, No. 2, Dec., 1938, pp. 69-73. 


IV. FUNDAMENTAL CHRISTIANITY 


A. CONCERNING JESUS 


1. “Perhaps New Testament scholars can tell us what Jesus meant 
when he used the term ‘Kingdom of God’; if any can, it will be 
they and not the dogmatic theologians. But the question remains, 
even after one has determined to his satisfaction what Jesus 
meant, whether the term is apt for the designation of the social 
idealism which may be cherished by contemporary Christians. 
And that question raises, of course, every ultimate theological 
issue. 

“(Some are) under the constraint of a dogma concerning Jesus 
which is bound to find in him, by one means or other, the last 
word, so to say, upon so important a theme as the ideal social 
order. There is no call to question the spiritual discernment of 
Jesus, which is manifest at every turn. But there is call to ques- 
tion the discernment of interpreters who propose to erect his 
utterances, primarily relevant to first century crisis situations, 
into a timeless pattern. 

“There is a more fundamental controversy underlying the 
whole problem, the question, namely, whether patterns, stand- 
ards, ideals, are to be taken on authority, by the backward look 
toward some absolute past, or whether they are to be derived only 
inductively. Even if one should decide that the latter is the 
truth in the case, the penetrating ethical insight of Jesus might 
still point to the very considerations which would be most deter- 
minative in any induction from human experience and controlled 
experimentation with social situations which could be carried 
through to a conclusion.” * 


* “Modern Christianity and Kingdom of God”, The Bulletin, Vol. VI, 
No. 4, March, 1934, pp. 260, 267-269, 


2, “Jesus of Nazareth is focal, for Christianity refers its concep- 
tion of God, of man and of religion to him. Ours is an endeavor 
to give effect to his spirit in the life of the world.” * 


iene Missions”, The Bulletin, Vol. V, No. 4, March, 1933, 
Puzo 
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3. “Jesus’ thought of God preserves in remarkable balance his holi- 
ness and his love. The despotic claims of time and place are can- 
celled; the sacred and the secular are no longer sharply set over 
against each other. 


“Tf Jesus has been in the midst of worshipping Christian con- 
gregations through the centuries, it is not alone because of the 
findings of ecumenical councils; it is rather because, generation 
after generation, the Christian worshipper has found in this 
personality a gateway to God. God is what ultimately matters ; 
God and my relationship to him, for they underlie all life’s mean- 
ings and relationships. And here is the light of God, through the 
alembic of a radiant personality, open and receptive, devoted and 
creative. Here the life of God finds expression in the life of 
a man, and the thoughts of God rise to the lips of human speech. 
Perhaps that is the only vision of God we shall ever have—the 
vision of God in the face of aman. Perhaps that is the only voice 
of God we shall ever hear—the voice of God through the lips of 
aman! When we view worship in the light of Jesus’ own prac- 
tice of it, and of his teaching about it, worship as an act of cultus 
takes on new meaning. To worship is not to enjoy an emotional 
bath, in the midst of aesthetic surroundings, the experience set 
to sweet music. 


“No man can worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness 
who refuses the rough road over which the great majority of the 
human family still have to make their way; he who seeks the 
completer realization of God must somehow take up the burden 
of the great struggling human majority. The Master of Men 
knew the cost of such identification; it was not criticism, blind 
opposition, hatred, only. In the end, it was a cross. Even so, 
fellowship with his Father made it no mere blank wall, but an 
open door. I do not speak lightly of that cross. I hesitate to 
speak of it at all; but I cannot refrain, for something of the 
moral quality which entered into the personality of Jesus because 
he took the way of the cross we all must have who would deeply 
experience the presence of God and truly commune with him. 
Save us, O God, from making this a form of words, when it 
ought to be a rule of life! Teach us, O Thou who hast made us 
for Thyself, how to make it so! Amen.” * 


* “Worship in Religion”, The Bulletin, Vol. TX, No. 1, Nov., 1936, pp. 
22, 28-29. 


B. CoNCERNING THE BIBLE 
“What an emancipation of the religious spirit would result if 
Christians in our time could realize that the New Testament is 
not a code but a testimony, or a series of such, to a living faith, 
which in the very nature of the case was bound to grow because 
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it was and is a living thing! Furthermore, if those who piously 
substitute the faith of the first days for a living faith of their 
own could once again, by such an insight, be thrust back upon 
their own first-hand relations with the living God, they might 
find a priceless resource in the New Testament so understood, a 
veritable fellowship of kindred minds in the quest of the ages, 
the religious quest. In the author’s words: 

‘Thus not as norms to be followed with or without thought, 
have the chief monuments of early Christian thought and prac- 
tice as they can be gathered from the New Testament been set 
forth. They are rather dynamic and inspiring interpretations, 
starting points, from which we, in deep and grateful apprecia- 
tion of the past, must make our own essays in religious under- 
standing and achievement.’ (p. 266)” * 


* “The New Testament Interpreted”, (a review of Dr. Ernest W. Par- 
sons’ The Religion of the New Testament), The Bulletin, Vol. XI, No. 4, 
May, 1939, p. 168. 


C. CoNcERNING THE CHURCH 


1. “We are not inclined to underrate the importance of the church, 
or to flout the efforts of a sincere ministry, but we must squarely 
face the fact that the institution has been too much engaged in 
saving its own life to be willing, for the sake of the community, 
if need be, to lose it. The church has been too much preoccupied 
with secondary Christianity to command the time and enthusiasm 
essential for the triumph of primary Christianity. It was primary 
Christianity, justice and mercy and the love of God, which 
focussed the life and ministry of Jesus. 


“Tt is high time, moreover, that the church, and in particular 
all institutionally-minded Christians, understood the purely in- 
strumental and functional significance of the ecclesiastical institu- 
tion. A helpful distinction might perhaps be made between the 
organized ecclesia and the fellowship or brotherhood. The latter 
is everlastingly important; the former is important only as it 
promotes the spiritual reality upon which true community must 
rest and issues in a genuine fellowship. The ecclesiastical estab- 
blishment, with its codes, its offices, its prerogatives and perqui- 
sites, must forever remain subordinated and instrumental to the 
spiritual aims of religion. Moreover, important as instruments 
are, it does not follow that the most ancient instrument, the 
original pattern if obtainable, is the best. Certainly it is not so 
in any other area of human concern. The fact is that those who 
made the church a power in human life in whatever epoch of the 
past were mainly those who were greater than the institution; 
and it is mainly upon their reputation that the church as an 
institution lives; it is they who give it glory, vitality, appeal. 
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And it is they, it should be remembered, who have dared to cut 
right across the lines of convention, who have gone out into the 
streets or the fields, where the people are; who have gone into 
the secret place, where God may be found, and have brought . 
God and the people together in a unity of living experience. Both 
ministry and laity need once again to see that the church, the 
institution, is secondary. They need to realize that the native 
home of religion is, after all, where the common life is mainly 
carried on—in family, business and social relationships, and that 
the institution which seeks to monopolize religion within its four 
walls is countering the manifest will of God.” * 


* “Thinking Realistically About Religion’, The Bulletin, Vol. X, No. 1, 
Oct., 1937, pp. 13-14. 


. “Not a few in our day would claim that, in the struggle for a 
more adequate realization of life in its human and cosmic im- 
plications, the palm has already passed to certain adventuring 
groups who are working out the technique by which men shall 
indeed be members one of ‘another, bearing one another’s bur- 
dens; to the trained social servants, who go in and out among 
the mass of human need and suffering with the best intelligence 
the age supplies, ministering in behalf of the community; to 
patient scientists, delving in their laboratories for the common 
good, and to those thinkers who dare to take the new science at 
its higher cosmic evaluation; to that great army of skilled and 
persevering men and women who train our youth in the public 
schools; to the penetrating and adventuring souls who prepare 
for us the best in current literature. Organized religion will 
never again claim all these provinces as specialties of her own, 
though she is by no means shut out from any of them, if she 
have the genius to become contemporary and experimental. They 
all belong to her still, though in a wholly different sense. 

“What do I mean? Just this: that every one of these move- 
ments is perpetually menaced with engulfment by the very issues 
which it raises, and that every social idealist, every social worker, 
every experimental scientist, every teacher by profession, every 
preacher through the press of a better world-to-be, comes, soon 
or late, to the zero hour. Unless there are within him springs of 
continuous renewal, the sap of life seeps from his soul into the 
sands of menacing futility, leaving him discouraged, disillusioned, 
with his task undone. But there never has been, in the entire 
sweep of human experience, such a vitalizer as first-hand religion. 
That is the church’s speciality—first-hand religion! If she can 
bring its vitalizing energies to workers in all these varied prov- 
inces of our modern culture, her place is secure.” * 


* “Concerning Culture and the Future of Religion”, The Bulletin, Vol. 
IV, No. 2, November, 1931, pp. 119-121. 
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D. CoNCERNING MIssIONS: 

“Somehow or other, large groups of our western Christians 
seem to have the idea that the proclamation of the gospel is 
peculiarly a western prerogative. One type in particular has 
seemed to think that this business of evangelization would be 
done up in short order, and that we would do it. Sober second 
thought leads us to recognize the very great and imperative 
responsibility of the nationals themselves. If we of the West did 
the job, to the last man and woman, we should rob the churches 
of these great areas of the very means by which they are to grow 
up in the faith to independent stature and strength. Let us not 
cherish the idea that while we must be missionary these new 
churches do not need to be so. They cannot know the genius 
of the Christian faith without becoming missionary. 

“One epoch of missions is coming to a close; another is 
beginning. It will be an epoch of fraternity, an epoch in which 
the older churches will supply the younger churches with such 
things as they have to give, and in which the younger will 
complement the experience and view of Christianity among the 
older churches by an experience and interpretation of it directly 
their own. . . . The new leadership of the fields beyond the 
seas has not even contemplated a time when the missionary should 
be withdrawn. They unitedly say, ‘Send us more missionaries! 
But send us the right sort!’ They want missionaries who can 
practice Christian fraternity. The new epoch calls for experi- 
mentation, for finding new ways. But the challenge to adventure 
in these untried paths is the voice of the Spirit of God! ” * 

* “Achievements and Problems of Christian Missions”, The Bulletin, 
Vol. II, No. 1, Oct., 1929, pp. 39, 44. These brief quotations do little 
more than indicate Dr. Robins’s deep interest in the mission field and in 
non-Christian religions. See also: “Toward the Understanding of India”, 


The Bulletin, Vol. 11, pp. 337-361 ; “What Did Christianity Owe to India”, 
Vol. VI, pp. 22-44; “Re-thinking Missions”, Vol. V, pp. 227-239. 


V. THE OUTREACH OF THE PERSONAL-SOCIAL GOSPEL 


1. “We believe in special privilege, for we foster it in our socio- 
economic system. The roots of war lie deeply imbedded in that 
system—class war, world war! Now it is an impeachment of 
Christianity if the men in responsible position within our eco- 
nomic system, a large proportion of whom are connected with 
the Christian church, constantly and consistently oppose all 
change in the economic status quo. . . . Yet not until social 
control is substituted for sheer competition, and not until the 
service motive takes precedence of profits, individual or collective, 
will the rule of Christ be established in our western social order” .* 


* “Concerning Culture and the Future of Religion”, The Bulletin, Vol. 
IV, No. 2, Nov., 1931, pp. 117-118. 
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2. “Let it be granted that the primary concerns of the faith are 
spiritual—but what is the proper realm of the spirit? That is 
spiritual not which carries an indefinable transcendentalist at- 
mosphere with it, but rather that which has to do with the 
whole enduring human personality in its basic capacities and 
needs, in its normal functions and relationships. 

“In this view of the matter, one is not perforce spiritual who 
talks much about the state of the soul after death, or of the 
possibilities of spirit-communication; one is not spiritual who 
delights in the gossamer-like glamour and elusiveness of the 
mystical state. He is spiritual in the most adequate sense as he 
brings into focus the great ends which human life on this planet, 
and in any conceivable world to come, was meant to fulfill, and 
who gives himself to them through the long day without fainting. 
5 Where human good is so disparate in its enjoyment, where 
the lines are ever more sharply drawn between ownership and 
management on the one hand and the great, more or less inarticu- 
late and exploited majority on the other, Christianity must 
challenge its world upside down to right itself by the rule of love. 
But the rule of love needs implementation, it calls for a specific 
technique ; and he who pioneers a more adequate social technique 
may be quite as spiritual a Christian in and by virtue of the 
fact as any who preach love, brotherhood and justice in generic 
terms.” * 


* “Thinking Realistically About Religion”, The Bulletin, Vol. X, No. 1, 
Oct., 1937, pp. 14-15. 


3. “A new social order will arrive only when those who know 
things as they are in the present stratified, sectionalized world 
Of trade, industry and empire, together plan an order of life 
which shall relieve the tensions by removing their causes, and 
rechannel the benefits by pooling them for the common good, 
and shall supply that plan with an experimental technique capa- 
ble of perpetual adjustment and renewal, as the technique of 
science is. But no aggregation of technicians can ever give us 
that brave new world. It will come only as the techniques essen- 
tial to our corporate life are made subservient to the motives 
regnant in the life of Jesus of Nazareth, and are illumined by a 
perpetual rebirth of the faith which made his life radiant with 
the presence of God.” 

* “Walter Rauschenbusch”, The Bulletin, Vol. XIV, No. 4, May, 1942, 
pp. 203-204. 


VI. TOWARD THE FUTURE 


“We face an alternative: we may attempt a world made one 
for prudential reasons, or we may go about it as an act of faith. 
God knows that the prudential considerations are weighty 
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enough! The era of practicable isolation is ended; there are no 
longer available any islands of safety. Prudential considera- 
tions, then, may spur us toward community. But the upper 
limits of such community history has already abundantly shown 
us. What a different aspect it would put upon upon the whole 
enterprise if, with enthusiasm, we could acknowledge that we 
are one human family, not by accident, but in the very nature of 
things, in the very purpose of God! Upon such a platform, 
one can see us moving on to share the material riches of earth 
rather than attempting to get a private corner upon them; one 
can envision freedom of trade and community of culture; yes, 
and even the outlines of a common faith which shall overarch 
the particular credos of each. Some such common faith in an ~ 
enveloping and consummating meaning of life we must have, 
or the hope of an enduring world-order will prove as fatuous 
as Napolean’s dream of empire. Science we need for the crea- 
tion of this new world, and technology, and management; and 
those idealists who are prone to rest in more or less vague gen- 
eralities will do well to be more realistic and worldly-wise about 
it all. But those who regard themselves as stark realists need 
also to be reminded that their realism is deficient when it stops 
short of realizing the utter demand for a new birth of the human 
spirit which our present human predicament imposes. It is that 
new birth for which religion has stood, age-long!”’ * 


*The Shaping of Things to Come’, The Bulletin, Vol. XV, No. 3, 
Feb., 1943, pp. 115-116. 


(Note: In closing these selections from the religious philosophy of 
Dr. Robins, one thinks of him in terms with which he described Walter 
Rauschenbusch : 


“We shall most honor him not by remembering his qualities 
nor by repeating his words, but by taking up the cause which 
he espoused and allying ourselves freshly with his Master for 
its accomplishment. And we shall, no doubt, find the sources 
of our own religious strength upon the very plane of our most 
devoted service, much as he did. In the cause which he espoused, 
he learned to know the people, he found God and he discovered 
the deepest and most precious elements of his own life. No plas- 
ter saint, no traditional pietist, no mystical recluse, but a man 
of God, and of the people!” *) 


*“The Religion of Walter Rauschenbusch”, The Bulletin, Vol. I, No. 1, 
Oct., 1928, p. 43. 


DIVINE MALADJUSTMENT * 


ALBERT TERRILL RASMUSSEN 


| Soy spring at the beginning of our baccalaureate processional, the 
speaker for the evening said, “I’m scared,” and then he proceeded 
to give an impassioned address that lasted an hour and twenty minutes. 
I’m scared too, but I hope I’m not that scared. It is positively frighten- 
ing to attempt to say something important; it is always easier to skirt 
issues and relate stories and anecdotes. 

Once I took a course from a distinguished economist and, while I 
confess that I have forgotten a good deal of the economic theory he 
taught, there was one statement he made that I have remembered and 
thought about very often. It was a very shocking statement to a young 
minister. “Words are cheap; they are one of the cheapest things in 
the economy of life.” (This may throw considerable light on why 
preachers’ salaries are where they are.) One must be prepared to take 
responsibility for what one says, and as far as I know there is no pub- 
lic liability insurance that one can take out for protection. The risks 
in declaring our beliefs are high. 


I have discovered no foolproof method of winning friends while 
influencing people. So I must speak my convictions. And, I must 
turn against the tide. At the very time when the books Peace of Mind 
and How to Stop Worrying and Start Living are at the top of the best 
seller lists, I choose to speak on maladjustment. And I must hasten to 
add, lest you think I am speaking against it, I am speaking for it. Sev- 
eral distinguished English observers of the American scene in recent 
years have agreed on one interesting thing. They say Americans seek 
to be adjusted to the currents of life. They want popularity and fear 
to be out of step more than almost any other people. Perhaps we are 
forgetting that the richness of our tradition has been created because 
we have been the refuge of exiles and maladjusts who came to stand 
by their consciences. 

At any rate, here we are back on the hill again fitting ourselves into 
the rigorous routine of classes, books, and discussions, with all the 
quandaries and tensions that come in facing the urgent issues of religion 
in life. For despite its serene preeminence on this hill, its iron fence, 
and its imposing tower, Colgate-Rochester is not so much like a monas- 
" * The principal address delivered at the Public Opening of the Divinity School, 


September 14, 1948. 
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tery as it is like a field house of religious experience and exploration, 
and a fellowship of mutual seeking and stimulation. Its books are not 
so much to be poured over in little walled cells as they are to be taken 
up into the observation tower to give clues to the honest scrutiny of 
our own lives, our church, our society, and our age—a calm appraisal in 
the light of the critical perspective of the Christian faith. And it is here 
that we come to make that sometimes shocking, but always maturing, 
discovery, that the Christian faith cannot be learned by rote or framed 
in simple stereotypes. For its meanings and purposes must be trans- 
lated into relevance and conviction, into our own experiences, and into 
the social order in which we live. Our God must become our eternal 
contemporary, and it is our task to seek his contemporaneity and relate 
his power to our lives. 


During the last year I have heard two questions asked frequently 
and earnestly by our students. The first question is: “Can we afford 
to waste these decisive years here in mere preparation? Is this not a 
showdown era in our history? Ought we to cloister ourselves with 
books? Should we come here to meditate, to read, to clarify, to dis- 
cuss, to decide? Can we afford these forty days in the wilderness in 
self searching and inner conflict when our world is drifting into despair 
and the church itself seems deplorably well adjusted to the drifts of 
the age?” The second question is: “How can we live in equilibrium 
and peace of mind in a fellowship of diversified opinion and disagree- 
ment ?” 


To the first of these inquiries we must answer that the blind cannot 
lead the blind lest they both fall in a ditch. There is only one thing 
worse than inaction in time of crisis and that is wrong or hasty action 
into blind alleys and false paths. And, secondly, there can surely be 
no leadership worthy of the name that is not prepared to meet compari- 
sons in an era of confusion and conflict. Here we are provided with 
one of the great tests of Christian leadership, for there are basically 
two kinds of preparation for leadership, two schools of learning. One 
is the method of indoctrination in one protected view—isolating and 
withdrawing from all criticism and all challenge, restricting our hori- 
zons and suppressing conflict through avoidance, overcoming our quan- 
daries by sheer acceptance without decision. Men trained in such a 
school become what Harold Bosley calls addicts rather than persons 
of conviction and imagination. The other method is training through 
creative maladjustment, for in truth only those who suffer and face 
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comparisons can criticize. Only those who have tensions within them- 
selves can overcome complacency. Only those who are maladjusted 
in their environment can be sensitive to its evils and can have within 
themselves the attitude of Christian concern. In fact, the very roots 
of thinking are to be found in the impetus of internal tension. 


Therefore, I believe, that the time spent upon this hill should have 
two great purposes. It should be a time of thoroughgoing criticism. 
And, secondly, it should be a time of transformation and deepening of 
the faith that has called us to leadership. Worship itself comprises this 
rhythm of experience: the recognition of inadequacy and crisis fol- 
lowed by a new creative synthesis under the working of God—tension 
and transformation; isolation and then communion. Here in our school 
we ought to probe deeply the most haunting problems, disengage our 
minds from unchallenged provincialisms and search out our unwitting 
prejudices, disentangle our hopes from the petty and culture-bound 
success goals that dominate our particular society. In other words, we 
seek to maladjust ourselves from complacent drifting. We seek to be 
disorganized that our lives may be opened, continuously remade by the 
_ creative working of God, and humbled to greater vision and responsi- 
bility. 

Only marginal souls who are tortured by evil and lured by visions 
of new ranges of goodness can truly lead. T. N. Whitehead says there 
are two kinds of leaders. There are those who are bearers of the un- 
questioned standards, ways, and views of the community. This is 
leadership by repetition and defense. It transmits the stereotypes of 
the group. But it has one fatal weakness: it does not continuously re- 
interpret, relate, and criticize the meanings and purposes of the living 
heritage. It promotes acceptance and fortifies complacency; but, as a 
distinguished scholar writing on social leadership has declared, it is not 
real leadership at all. It is pseudo-leadership. On the other hand, 
true leadership catches a vision of uncontained possibility that breaks 
beyond the old expectancies and while appreciating the old feels the 
strain of moral urgency toward the greater. When it is transmitted to 
others, vivified in their lives, and tested in their living then, and then 

only, it becomes authentic leadership. True leaders are not mere repeti- 
-tionists who repeat slogans and convey symbols. They are the men who 
transform and enrich tradition and experience. They do not use the 
standard of what is to measure what ought to be. They must have 
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another dimension in their lives, a dimension that Arthur E. Holt used 
to call the “Divine imagination.” 

Now there are many people who eschew and deny this dimension of 
leadership in the Christian church. They believe that its tradition is 
finished, its vision closed, and its criticism stereotyped if not irrelevant. 
Therefore they seek not leaders but repetitionists of good memory and 
clear voice who can recite the verbal word with aspirate dignity. They 
call not for prophets who will stir men to new ranges of divine mean- 
ing and moral sensitivity but for soft yes-sayers who will allay tension 
and reduce concern. This is easy consolation but it is not the way 
unto salvation. And if Christianity is going to have the power to save 
civilization in the hour of confusion and peril, it must produce leaders 
of prophetic spirit fired by divine imagination who can transcend and 
reorder the cultural definitions of a transitional age. 


All of the great leaders and saints of the faith whose lives we revere 
and whose words and sacrifices we cherish were once men under critical 
tension who arose to become divine heretics to their culture-bound con- 
temporaries. They were marginal men who lived in two worlds—in 
the world but not wholly of the world—maladjusted but holding firm 
to a dynamic Kingdom of Truth and Love. It was from such men 
who refused to be well-adjusted souls in a corrupt society and in a 
static and defensive faith that Protestantism sprang. Following this 
tradition of divine maladjustment came the courageous dissenters who 
are our forefathers in the free church. There are many of their de- 
scendants who are content to reminisce over these transformational 
conflicts of the past. But true sons of the reformation must go far- 
ther. They must be content with nothing short of a continuous and 
perpetual reformation in their own lives, in the church, and in their 
society. Paul Tillich says that the most important contribution of 
Protestantism in the world in the past, the present, and the future is 
the principle of prophetic protest against every power which claims 
divine character for itself, whether it be church or state, party or leader. 
Reinhold Niebuhr says that protest belongs inside the church which 
needs “periodic revitalization.” 


Therefore, I say to you that the Christian church calls for men who 
are ready to suffer the making of comparisons and to undergo the 
anguish of penetrating beneath the surface of symbols and sayings to 
the eternal dynamics of truth and growth and goodness. It calls for 
men who dare to face the reality of evil and injustice and ignorance in 
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ourselves, in our churches, and in our society. The Christian faith 
is not an escape from critical honesty. Indeed, it is the way of critical 
honesty never fully attained but always pursued with sovereign devo- 
tion. Therefore, my message to you is: let us be creatively maladjusted 
souls with conviction and courage. 

Now I am sure that some of you are saying, “Ah! Now he has sure- 
ly gone out on a limb.” Are there not insoluble contradictions con- 
tained in this call to creative maladjustment? Has psychoanalysis not 
shown that human beings cannot stand the strain of maladjustment 
without reaping neuroses or more acute emotional disintegration? Is 
it not imperative to maintain adjustment within ourselves and with our 
environment in order to live in security and stability? Furthermore, 
what is this baseline of perspective from which we can launch our pro- 
tests and our criticism? Will we not become maladjusts and psychotics, 
rebels and heretics, strangers in an alien world? 

This brings us to one of the most critical issues in human living. 
Can we live under tension without neuroses? Can we live under moral 
concern without loss of nerve? Can we cultivate sensitivity without 
unbearable suffering and disillusionment? In short, is creative mal- 
adjustment possible for man? The goal of personal adjustment has 
come to be considered the highest good in much of contemporary 
thought. Maladjustment is considered a disease, a tribulation of the 
highest order, the prime wrecker of human happiness. The well-adjusted 
person is the ideal prototype of modern thought—contented, unagitated, 
in equilibrium with himself and with society. And in some of our 
social thinking the ideal society has been pictured as one in which har- 
mony reigns, in which peace and equilibrium are eternal, in which con- 
flict and agitation are abolished. Even in democratic America there 
have been many attempts to freeze the creative interaction that Pro- 
fessor Toynbee calls the process of challenge and response. Leaders 
of greatest integrity and sensitivity have been branded as disturbers 
because they dared to challenge injustice and complacency in the spirit 
of our Lord. Even in the Christian church there are many voices that 
say, “Hush! Hush! Don’t stir things up. Don’t protest. Let well 
enough alone. Stick to the gospel, but keep it walled up in the churches. 
Don’t release it into the world. Do not relate it to life. Do not de- 
clare it from the housetops.” Now there is a legitimate sense in which 
a type of adjustment is necessary but basically, I believe, it is man’s 
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role to live in tension. Passive equilibrium is paralyzing to the human 
spirit and contrary to the Christian faith. 

There are several levels at which adjustment or maladjustment may 
occur. First there is adjustment to the physical environment to which 
man must satisfactorily relate himself for survival. But even here it 
is a peculiar kind of mobile and selective adjustment which raises him 
above vegetative existence. Because of his self-consciousness man is 
able to transcend the realm of mechanics and biology. A second kind 
of adjustment is one that man must make with himself to maintain 
personal integrity. Here is found the struggle between reflective con- 
trols and emotional compulsions, between the conscious and the uncon- 
scious. This is the type of adjustment treated by Freud and his 
disciples. The human being is viewed as developing early traits and 
fixations which become embedded in deep unconscious levels of the 
personality and which often arise to disorganize him when conscious 
repressions are undertaken in line with the censorship of conscience. 
Thus repressions are seen to be the seat of personal disorganization. 
And often the abandonment of the repressive moral demands is used 
in the treatment of disturbance and pathology. This type of adjust- 
ment becomes a surrender to the dictatorship of past traumatic mis- 
fortunes and fixations or to the unsocialized and brutish levels of our 
personalities because one’s censorship capacity is inadequate. This is 
an utterly inadequate statement of a complex problem discussed by such 
men as Professor J. C. Flugel. But without denying the significant 
insight of this school of research I wish to draw an important distinc- 
tion between pure psychoanalytic adjustment and the Christian view. 
Psychoanalysis, using a technique developed for pathology, seems to 
stress an adjustment which releases strain by lowering moral demand, 
while the Christian view brings divine forgiving love to overcome the 
haunting sense of guilt and at the same time to strengthen the sense 
of moral striving in fellowship. But most important of all it does not 
abandon the personality in conflict to a solitary battle of reductive 
restoration but brings him into the religious communion of mutual sup- 
port and love, the eternal fellowship of those who care. As Anton 
Boisen says, he who ceases to struggle is lost. Salvation comes neither 
by reduction of moral concern nor by the illusion of being perfect by 
divine sanction, but rather by creative maladjustment in which tension 
strains ever toward divine transformation into new perspectives of 
sensitivity and support in the fellowship of growth. Here again we 
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plead for perpetual maladjustment within ourselves. That divine dis- 
content which will not let our consciences become easy, nor our imagi- 
nations dull. For there is no passive equilibrium to which we can 


attain as long as we live and as long as unfulfilled possibility humbles 
us and eternal love and justice haunt us. 


There is another kind of adjustment which is deadening but which 
has its partisans. This is social adjustment to the society in which we 
live, to its culture, its patterns, its expectancies. This is the adjust- 
ment to which all societies are coerced in varying degrees by many types 
of evident and subtle sanction. We all recognize that human beings 
are creatures of their culture in their modes of action, in their language, 
and in their goals. We are children of our culture and our traditions. 
We live under the continuous coercions of custom and fashion, of desire 
for security and preeminence. There are the fears of unpopularity, 
of being queer, of keeping in with employers, of respect in the eyes 
of the community. The pressures to adjust, to keep quiet, to accept, 
to go along are all strongly compulsive in our lives. They are perpetual 
temptations. Alienation is the greatest penalty that man can suffer, 
and those who place their supreme devotion within their own group will 
almost surely succumb to its coercions. 


This adjustment is important, necessary, and inescapable. But, alas, 
we do not live in a neat society where there is unity, where men agree, 
and where there are standard expectancies. We live in a multiple world 
of tradition, of nationalities, of creeds, of vocations, of political beliefs. 
How can a person be at the same time a Baptist and an Elk, a Repub- 
lican and a Labor union official, an American Legionnaire and a pacifist, 
an employee and an employer—without feeling some strain within him- 
self. Actually nearly all modern people belong to groups and tradi- 
tions that conflict and that produce internal conflict and strain. In 
fact, America itself has become a gigantic contradiction, as Gunner 
Myrdahl, the Swedish scholar, shows in his distinguished study, The 
American Dilemma. These conflicts in our society and in our think- 
ing are clearly evident to all sensitive minds. Our clashing traditions 
are shown by historians. While we fight for free enterprise, big monop- 
olies grow bigger and the free market disappears. We believe in the 
tradition of equality and human brotherhood but we have elites and the 
tradition of white supremacy. -We believe in justice and honesty but 
special privilege and special treatment is part of our social fabric. We 
have written the doctrine of freedom of speech and thought into our 
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faith, but as Louise Fargo Brown, distinguished historian, has recently 
written, many people believe that “the consensus of the country today 
is that we can no longer let people think as they choose.” 

It is obvious that it is impossible to adjust to American society with- 
out radical personal maladjustment. Many people adjust to society by 
adjusting to one little group, or class, and turn their back on the rest 
of their fellows and the problems of society as a whole. In Chicago 
they used to say, “Move to a suburb and forget about the evils of 
Chicago,” a solution avoiding rather than facing social responsibility. 
But one thing is certain. There are great decisions that must come in 
the next few years. If we drift and do not decide, the tide seems to 
be away from the values Americans cherish most. And the unchosen 
decision to go along may be a momentous one indeed. As a medical 
doctor declared in the recent National Conference on Family Life, “it 
looks as though adjusting the individual would be either impossible or 
fruitless unless the parts of our environment are adjusted too.” 


No sensitive American can escape the cross currents and conflicts 
of our day. And no Christian can complacently meditate upon the 
state of his own soul and not feel the fierce tension of deep involve- 
ment in the tragic lack of concern and responsibility and the unwilling- 
ness to face the spiritual imperatives that confront us. Is it not 
imperative that we live in sensitive social maladjustment? Men can 
adjust and make themselves snug and at home in evil patterns that are 
thwarting the working of God and crushing our greatest values, and 
they may reap an illusory kind of static happiness; but they thereby 
succumb to evil themselves. Man cannot peacefully adjust himself 
in a dynamic and maladjusted world. It is impossible, and to attempt 
it is sinful. But at the same time he cannot abandon his world or be 
immune to it. He must learn to live a life of perpetual readjustment. 
And, if he is not to become a sheer drifter torn in conflicting cross 
currents, he must keep his tensions burning within him. As Charles 
P. Taft, the President of the Federal Council of Churches, has stated 
so well, “It is not enough for ministers to repeat the Gospel message 

It is the business of the church to combat every factor in the 
relations of men which is counter to the basic teaching of Jesus.” And, 
I would add, the minister must find a perspective and courage so that 
he will not become disillusioned when he learns that collisions and con- 
flicts of value can never be fully overcome, for they are rooted in the 
very nature of our human existence. 
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But how can we live under this maladjustment, you ask. Is this not 
austerity and more austerity, even beyond that which Sir Stafford Cripps 
asks of his people? How can we live on such a stormy coast? How 
can we maintain peace of mind in a world of never ceasing tension and 
decision? Already the tempo and pressure of our lives is too great. 
Neuroses and mental pathology are increasing. Thousands turn to 
alcohol. Do we not need poise of spirit and direction of purpose? Yes! 
The answer is a resounding affirmation. We need a sovereign devotion 
and an eternal comradeship. The human spirit can survive in conflict 
if it finds absolute devotion to a creative and transforming God who 
works beyond us and within us. To overcome loneliness and isolation 
we need to belong to that enduring fellowship that transcends local 
groups and churches, communities and societies. We need to participate 
in that culture that transforms all cultures. Here we find the com- 
munity of communion with its unity of mutuality that elevates us 
beyond individualism. Here we find the fatherland of our restless 
souls though it is not a fatherland of static rest. Here we find God’s 
Kingdom. This way of life will not grant us the paralyzing peace 
of journey’s end nor give us one choice to end all choices. It will not 
rest our minds from searching and wondering and testing, not put our 
consciences to bed. But it will welcome us into the eternal company 
of the prophets and the children of light. It will bring us calm in the 
storm but discontent in the calm; stability for living but living beyond 
stability. It will set our feet on the high road that Jesus trod. 

These are the thoughts that come to me on the threshold of a new 
school year. Press forward into divine maladjustment. When the but- 
terflies flutter in your stomachs or still deeper in your souls, or when 
relentless comparisons haunt you, do not surrender to easy afiswers 
or simple short cuts. But let us be prepared for the rigorous quest. 
For out of God’s living word and hand there is still new light to break 
and deeper dimensions of moral demand by which to judge. There- 
fore, I give you the words of I Peter, “Prepare your minds for action.” 
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I“ PRESENTING this statement the president is conscious of two facts. 

First, this report must be formulated when the writer has been on 
“the hill” less than four months. Secondly, the document should by 
nature be historical rather than prophetic, factual rather than the 
formulation of problems to be solved or the projection of plans for 
the future. It could not be even reasonably complete without grateful 
recognition of the cordial welcome given to the new president. An 
account of events signifying this would include a trustees’ dinner at 
the Genesee Valley Club on January 4th, a Faculty-Students dinner in 
the Refectory on January 12th, and a reception on January 23rd at- 
tended by approximately one thousand. These public affairs have been 
supplemented by many demonstrations of the friendliness and co- 
operative spirit of the faculty, student body, alumni, and the people of 
Rochester. 

In the interval between presidents’ reports we have been saddened 
by the news of the death of Henry Robins, Mrs. John Vichert, and 
Mrs. Conrad Moehlman. Thus the number is increased of those who 
contribute greatly to the richness of our memories and who await us 
in the final alumni organization. We thank God for what they have 
given us as an everlasting heritage. 

We acknowledge gratefully the support received from a number of 
churches through the Institutional Budget. Friends, trustees, and 
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alumni have made much appreciated contributions. Special mention 
should be made of the gift of $15,000 to our capital funds by Elisha 
Mack, a member of the board of trustees. Also, we have received a sub- 
stantial legacy from the estate of Henry Kirke Porter of Pittsburgh. 


THE EVENTS OF THE YEAR 


The regularly scheduled activities of the Divinity School have been 
carried on without interruption. Courses of instruction, daily chapels, 
hours of reading and study, supervised work in the churches and insti- 
tutions, health preserving exercise, rewarding cultural and social gather- 
ings—the account of these is too prosaic to be interesting reading in 
a report. Yet these are the protein of the diet that produces adequately 
trained leaders for our churches. Our chief concern must always be 
for the excellency of the solid basis on which theological education is 
built. Special events are the dessert of the meal, breaking the monotony 
of schedule and highlighting the weeks. Of these special events there 
are several worthy of recording. 

On February 23rd special exercises were held to recognize officially 
the moving of the Samuel Colgate Historical Collection from Colgate 
University to our school. In the afternoon scholarly addresses were 
delivered by Edward C. Starr, formerly curator of the collection and 
now librarian at Crozer, Dr. Reuben E. E. Harkness of Crozer and 
president of the American Baptist Historical Society, and Dr. Sidney 
E. Mead of the University of Chicago. In the evening President Sand- 
ford Fleming of Berkeley, this year president of the Northern Baptist 
Convention, addressed a gathering to which all Baptists of our area 
were invited and following which he was tendered an appropriate re- 
ception. In recognition of the importance of this event we were hon- 
ored by the presence of significant guests from the historical and library 
world. 

A second annual Conference on the Ministry began on February 25th 
and was concluded on the 27th. Seventy young men from colleges all 
over the country attended. They were a picked group and proved to 
be well chosen. The challenge of the ministry was presented to them 
by Dr. Kirtley Mather of Harvard, Dr. George Thomas of Princeton, 
Dr. Milton Froyd of the Baptist Board of Education, Dr. Eugene Aus- 
tin of Charleston, West Virginia, and the president. The conference 
centered in discussion groups where vocational choice and the world 
challenge were placed in juxtaposition by the young men themselves. 
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The Alumni Convocation (April 18-21) was well attended by an 
enthusiastic group. Alumni and their wives came in good numbers. 
An increasingly large number of non-alumni clergymen are recogniz- 
ing the value of the intellectual and emotional stimulus provided by 
this yearly event. The Ayer lectures delivered by Dr. Frederick Nor- 
wood drew large audiences and proved both charming and challenging. 
The Rauschenbusch lectures by Dr. Ralph Gabriel of Yale were a su- 
perior scholarly contribution. Dr. George Kelsey of the Federal Council 
made a tremendous impression with his chapel meditations. The class 
sessions presided over by Dr. Charles Gilkey and our own Professors 
Branton and Holcomb were well attended and deeply appreciated. A 
workshop on the religious values of radio and television under the 
leadership of the country’s foremost authorities was felt to be timely. 
Mrs. Gilkey led valuable discussions for the wives of ministers and 
students. A unique alumni oration was given by the Rev. Jack Noff- 
singer (1942) of Richmond, Virginia, based on opinions gathered from 
fellow alumni. The fellowship of dormitory and banquet halls was 
one of the rich blessings, as of all Convocations. 

Many besides the faculty have enriched the curriculum. Miss Amy 
Loomis spent three weeks with us both instructing in the art of and 
producing religious drama. It is the hope of both faculty and student 
body that she may return next year. Dr. David Graham has shared 
with us the rich experience of his years in China. The chapel sessions 
have rotated among senior sermons, faculty presentations, and such out- 
side speakers as Dr. E. H. Pruden of Washington, Mr. Boulton Smith 
of New Zealand, Dr. Paul Harrison of Arabia, Mr. Liu of China, Rabbi 
Henry Kagan, who represented the Jewish Chautauqua Society, and 
Dr. Benjamin Bush of the Presbyterian Foreign Mission Board in 
Europe. 

The Chorus, under the leadership of Mr. Lehman, is not only a source 
of keen enjoyment and valuable training for the ministry but also one 
of our best public relation assets. This year the group used their Easter 
vacation for a trip which included appearances at Alliance, Ohio: Par- 
kersburg, West Virginia; Morgantown, West Virginia; Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania, and several other engagements en route. 


THE Facutty 


We are all happy to hear that Dr. Poteat’s health has improved and 
that he is both happily and comfortably situated. Unfortunately Dr. 
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Morrison has been handicapped by illness. Dr. Nixon has been on 
leave during the spring term. Alumni and other friends of the school 
are expressing great satisfaction over the addition of Dr. Milton Froyd 
to our staff as director of research. He begins his work on August Ist. 
Dr. Froyd is a graduate of Columbia and has both master’s degree and 
doctorate from that university. He is the co-author of the study of the 
ministry of the Northern Baptist Convention which has been so widely 
and favorably discussed. His sincerity, ability, and widely recognized 
knowledge of the function of the ministry should aid us in our efforts 
to produce superior training for the pastorate. 


We are in the midst of negotiations for a replacement of Dr. Cross 
in the Old Testament chair. In the meantime Dr. Parsons is carrying 
on most satisfactorily. At the request of the president, Dean Baker 
and Professors Hudson and Nixon served as an advisory committeee 
to him during the first weeks of his administration. Deep gratitude 
is due them for help given at that time as well as for their effective © 
work as an administrative committee during the autumn term. Dr. 
Hudson planned the successful opening of the Samuel Colgate Collec- 
tion, the Conference on the Ministry, and the Convocation. He is also 
serving as the chairman of the committee carrying out the plans for the 
inauguration. The Instruction Committee is recommending that Dr. 
Rasmussen be advanced to the rank of full professor. Dr. Willkens 
has carried the burden of the direction of field work. Dean Baker has 
cared for the admission of students, the placement of graduates, the 
preparation of the Catalogue, the general supervision of student life, 
pastoral changes, and has done much personal guidance of students. 


A Dicest OF DEAN BAKER’S REPORT 


The Divinity School year opened on September 8, 1948 with a resi- 
dent enrollment of 101. During the year, 10 completed the require- 
ments for graduation. Four withdrew on account of change of vocation, 
illness, and the completion of the special work they had come to under- 
take. Eight new students were admitted. The enrollment at the end 
of the year is, therefore, 95. Thirty-eight new applications have been 
approved to date for the coming year. 

The spirit among the students has been of a high order. Significant 
among the achievements of the year was the formulation by the students 
of a solution to the Boarding Club problem. To offset the usual deficit, 
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they imposed upon themselves a Boarding Club fee of $2.00 per term 
for married students and a $4.00 fee for single students. This action 
was taken on the premise that the Boarding Club is indispensable to 
the life of the school in providing not only meal service but also in 
creating occasions for informal fellowship and the quickening of inter- 
est in matters of common concern. The Faculty voluntarily joined with 
the students in accepting and supporting the new plan. 

Special mention should be made of the leadership which Mr. Theo- 
dore Horvath has given to our campus life as the president of the student 
body. Due to his interest and concern, the religious life of the students 
has received new impetus. He has been ably supported by his fellow 
students with the result of a real advance in deepening our sense of 
Christian comradeship. The response of the students to the Thursday 
all-school luncheons has been wholehearted and enthusiastic. 

The students have been engaged in field work activity continuously 
throughout the year. Thirty-eight have served as assistants of various 
types in the churches of the city and immediate vicinity. Fifty-four 
have served as pastors of rural and village churches. The total income 
received by the students for services rendered in these capacities amount- 
ed to $94,630. It must be noted that this income was due in large meas- 
ure to the constant stimulation and guidance given to the churches by 
Professor Willkens who has been serving as director of field work. 


A DIGcEsT OF THE LIBRARIAN’S REPORT 


The appropriations for books and periodicals remained the same for 
the year, namely, $2,000 and $700 respectively. It is recommended that 
the book appropriation be increased $200 for the next fiscal year be- 
cause of the abnormal increase in book costs. The increased cost of 
periodical subscriptions has been offset by the transfer of certain titles 
to the Samuel Colgate Baptist Historical Collection account. During 
the past fiscal year the number of accessions amounted to 901, of which 
133 were gifts and 117 were bound periodicals. Our total accessions 
number 87,101 volumes as of April 30, 1949. The number 'of books 
circulated during the year amounted to 15,104 as compared with 13,437 
for the previous year and represents an increase of 11%. The outstand- 
ing event during the past year was the transferal of the Samuel Colgate 
Baptist Historical Collection from Colgate University to the Divinity 
School. The housing of this Collection on the lowest level of the stack- 
room is a temporary measure. The completion of the present stacks in 
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the Old Chapel is urgently recommended when prices warrant in order 
that necessary expansion space be provided for the library. 


A DIGEST OF THE CURATOR’S REPORT 


The Historical Collection is an invaluable library of over 20,000 cata- 
logued books, periodicals, pamphlets, manuscripts, et cetera. Since 
the Collection comprises the largest library of Baptistiana in America, 
its addition to the Divinity School Library of 87,100 volumes greatly 
increases our prestige among theological and research libraries. By 
action of the Historical Committee of the board of trustees meeting on 
October 24, 1948, the Samuel Colgate Baptist Historical Collection is 
“for reference use only” except that “such items as may be necessary 
for special research, may, at the discretion of the curator, circulate for 
a short period of time.” Professor Trost, librarian of the Divinity 
School, was appointed curator of the Collection and Miss Etta M. Cook, 
_ a member of our library staff on a half-time basis, was appointed as an 
assistant in a half-time capacity. The high spot of the year was the 
public opening of the Collection on February 23rd. On display were 
180 items of unusual interest covering nearly 400 years of Baptist 
history. 

It is suggested that faculty members call to the attention of Baptist 
audiences the importance and uniqueness of this Coilection, urging mem- 
bers of the churches to send to the Collection such publications as are 
germane to the Collection. Alumni should regard the growth of the 
Collection as one of their high privileges. 


Tue STUDENTS 


We graduate this May a class of normal size which is considered 
by the faculty to be of more than average ability. Two of these men 
are awarded financial help for further study. Earl Abel will be at 
Cambridge University in England beginning with the Michaelmas term, 
and Charles Rich has applied for entrance to the Graduate School of 
Yale University. More than enough new students have been admitted 
to replace those who are graduating. The large proportion of married 
students creates many problems. It is difficult to secure suitable quar- 
ters for them and their families. Naturally they do not make regular 
use of our refectory. They scatter and decentralize our campus fel- 
lowship. To remedy this an “all-school luncheon” on Thursdays has 
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been instituted. Faculty, students, and staff are thus gathered in the 
refectory once a week for an hour. The trustees have underwritten 
a low-cost meal so that none would be denied this close association which 
has proved a valuable centrifugal force. 


_ THE Future 


There are many problems to which we are seeking solution and 
several ventures under serious consideration. The president’s report 
for the year is not a proper place for the projection of the unrealized. 
It may, however, be helpful to list some, such as: our educational ob- 
jectives and philosophy, faculty salaries, a revision of the catalogue, the 
production of promotional school literature, a summer school, in-service 
training for the Baptist ministry as a whole and for ministers of all 
denominations in our vicinity, lay and church financial support for the 
seminary, an effective direction of field work, making our superb phys- 
ical equipment the religious center for a wide community. 


Those recommended by the faculty for degrees are: 


Earl Albert Abel 

Robert Bryce Benjamin 
Donald Meredith Cobb 
Andrew Carey Davison 
Robert Henry Emmons 
Edmund Westbrook Fetter 
Chester Frank Galaska 
Robert Gray 

Granville Greenwold 
Robert Elmer Grimm 
Edward Gunther 

Glenn Edward Hanneman 
John Alexander Hester 
Frederick Herman Hoffmann 
Theodore Samuel Horvath 
Ralph Charles Hutchinson 
Jackson Lee Ice 


William Austin Irish 
Paul Edwin Jaynes 
Albert H. Kamm 

John Earl Naegele 
Walter Bourne Price 
Edward Thorpe Read 
Charles Mark Rich 
Luther Milton Ridgeway 
Clifford Stuart Robertson 
Robert Jackson Rumsey 
J. Ralph Shotwell 
Patricia Kelly Walker 
Rollin Daniel Williams 
William H. R. Willkens 
Clyde Smith Wolf 
William Hubbard Work 
Robert Fred Zimbelman 


THE ANNUAL MEETING 
of 
The Baptist Education Society 


of the 
State of New York 


Rocuester, N. Y. 
May, 1949 


MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE BAPTIST EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


The annual meeting of the Baptist Education Society of the State 
of New York was called to order by Acting President William S. 
Abernethy in the Assembly Room of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School, Rochester, New York, on Saturday, May 21, 1949. 

Prayer was offered by the Reverend G. Pitt Beers. 


The minutes of the previous annual meeting, May 18, 1948, which 
were published and mailed, were approved. 

Mr. Howard J. Henderson, Chairman of the Nominating Committee, 
presented nominations as follows: 


President 
ED WiINRD OAT BER Gece eee a ene eee SYRACUSE 


First Vice-President 
SPANOS HAZZAR D4 secede te ee ee eee New Yorx 


. Second Vice-President 
WELL PAMiS ABR RNE TI Y. oy Sst ccte ag 04 obs ar ae WaSHInerTon, D. C. 


Honorary Vice-Presidents 
CHARLES CTILLINGHAST y:5.4)05 024 satu poco New Yorx 


NSP TIGL A ZEN J eon had wie. eet ers ee he Sumit, N. J. 

MWIEDARD Si RICHARDSON @.(o.<0..8 nce) ae New York 
Secretary 

PLEO 96.4 FEUD SON:tns eat aks. eae ROCHESTER 
Treasurer 

PREDERICKIA -PIOTROW fer) sys nee RocHESTER 
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Board of Trustees 
Members Until May 1952 


EVERETT N. CASE HERBERT P. LANSDALE, Jr. 
KENDALL B. CASTLE, Jr. EDWIN McNEILL POTEAT 
JOHN K. COLGATE ARTHUR L. STEWART 
GEORGE R. COOLEY PAUL F. SWARTHOUT 

J. SAWYER FITCH WILLIAM S. VAUGHN 


Ballots were cast electing unanimously the above nominees. 
The following members were appointed by the President to serve on 
the nominating committee for the ensuing year: 
Howard J. Henderson, Chairman 
Charles W. Carson 
J. Sawyer Fitch 
Arthur L. Stewart 


The annual reports of the President and the Treasurer were dis- 
tributed. They were accepted and ordered filed. 


Gold Keys were presented to Mr. Kendall B. Castle, Sr. and Dr. 
Herbert S. Weet in recognition of their long service on the Board of 
Trustees of the Society. 

Dr. Luther Wesley Smith, Executive Secretary of the Board of Edu- 
cation of the Northern Baptist Convention, spoke on the topic: “The 
Responsibility of the Churches for Theological Education.” 


No further business being presented, the meeting was adjourned. | 


WintTHROoP S. Hupson, 
Secretary. 
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VoLuME XXII No. 2c 


TWENTIETH CATALOGUE 


January 1950 


REGISTER FOR 1949-1950 


ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR 1950-1951 


Q Published six times each year, in October, January, March, April, 
May, and June, by the Baptist Education Society of the State of New 
York, at Rochester, N. Y. Entered as second-class matter April 11, 1913, 
at the postofice at Rochester, N. Y., under the Act of August 24, 1912; 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in Section 
1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized July 30, 1930. 


Q Copyrighted by the Baptist Education Society of the State of New York. 


1950 
January Z 


February 1 


March 1 


April 10-13 
May 10 


May 29-Aug. 31 
June 27—July 7 
September 26 

26 


November 22 


28 


December 19, 20 
20 


1951 
January 3 
March 15, 16 

16 


Calendar 
January 1950-1952 


Christmas recess ends 

Classes resume at 8:30 A. M. 

Winter Retreat 

Denominational Day 

Winter Term examinations 

Inter-Term recess begins at 5:20 P. M. 

Conference on the Ministry 

Inter-Term recess ends 

Spring Term begins at 8:30 A. M. 

Spring Convocation and Alumni Week 

Spring Term ends for Second Year Students 
Comprehensive Examinations for Second Year Students 
Spring Term examinations for First and Third Year Students 


Annual Meeting of the Baptist Education Society of the State 
of New York. Annual Meeting of the Board of Trustees 
of the Baptist Education Society of the State of New York 


Baccalaureate Service and Convocation for the Conferring of 
Degrees 


Summer Conferences, Field Work, and Clinical Training 
Summer School 
Matriculation and Reception of New Students 


Public Opening at 8:00 P. M. Address by Professor Theodore 
Louis Trost 


Fall Retreat 

Autumn Term classes begin at 8:30 A. M. 
Thanksgiving recess begins at 5:20 P. M. 
Thanksgiving recess ends 

Classes resume at 8:30 A. M. 

Autumn Term examinations 

Autumn Term ends at 5:20 P. M. 
Christmas recess begins 


Classes resume at 8:30 A. M. 

Winter Term examinations 

Winter Term ends at 5:20 P. M. 
3 
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16-18 
20 
March 26-Apr. 3 


April 4 
May 29 
30 
May 31-June 7 
June 7,8 
10 
11 


June 13-Aug. 31 
September 25 


26 
27 
November 21 
27 
December 18,19 
19 
1952 
January 3 


Conference on the Ministry 
Spring Term begins at 8:30 A. M. 


Spring Recess, Convocation and Alumni Week 
The Ayer Lectures 
The Rauschenbusch Lectures 


Classes resume at 8:30 A. M. 

Spring Term ends for Second Year Students 

Memorial Day holiday 

Comprehensive examinations for Second Year Students 
Spring Term examinations for First and Third Year Students 
Baccalaureate Service at 4:00 P. M. 


Annual Meeting of the Baptist Education Society of the State 
of New York. Annual Meeting of the Board of Trustees of 
the Baptist Education Society of the State of New York 


Convocation for the Conferring of Degrees 
Summer School, Conferences, Field Work, Clinical Training 
Matriculation and Reception of New Students 
Public Opening at 8:00 P. M. 

Fall Retreat 

Autumn Term classes begin at 8:30 A. M. 
Thanksgiving recess begins at 5:20 P.M. 
Classes resume at 8:30 A. M. 

Autumn Term examinations 

Autumn Term ends at 5:20 P. M. 

Christmas recess begins 


Winter Term begins at 8:30 A. M. 


Introductory 


7] ae Colgate-Rochester Divinity School is maintained by the Bap- 
tist Education Society of the State of New York, a corporation 
organized under the provisions of Chapter 418 of the Laws of 1927. 
The articles of incorporation were filed on July 11, 1928. The Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School continues the work of the Colgate Theo- 
logical Seminary formerly of Hamilton, New York, and of the Roch- 
ester Theological Seminary formerly of Rochester, New York. 

The Baptist Education Society of the State of New York is a cor- 
poration composed of annual members and also members appointed by 
Baptist churches. Its president is The Reverend Edwin T. Dahlberg, 
D.D., of Syracuse, New York. It continues the legal existence of the 
Baptist Education Society of the State of New York organized at Ham- 
ilton, New York, on September 24, 1817, and of the New York Baptist 
Union for Ministerial Education, organized in Rochester, New York, 
on May 11, 1850. 

The government and care of the Divinity School are committed to 
a Board of Trustees, consisting of thirty-six members, one third of 
whom are elected annually by the Society. The Vice-Chairman and 
Acting Chairman of the Board is Mr. J. Sawyer Fitch, of Rochester. 
The Chairman of the Executive Committee is Mr. William S. Vaughn, 
of Rochester. 

During their history these institutions have had many friends who 
have contributed generously to their support, but the income from ‘the 
endowment funds is neither sufficient to meet the new and enlarging 
work of the Divinity School, nor to carry on its present tasks with 
the highest degree of efficiency. This can be done only upon the con- 
dition of the continued help of the churches and the beneficence of 
friends. 


Officers of the 
Baptist Education Society of the 


State of New York 


President 


EDWIN AD. DABLBERG Sacnctersaeemenuoe cena SYRACUSE 


First Vice-President 


SHAUN LE YGTLAZZ AR Doe terest cm naan taisetete oe See ere New York 


Second Vice-President 


VQULIEIUNINE Sy ANTRUM IMEI .. oocongoesoosnvaessoone> WaASHIncTON, D. C. 


Honorary Vice-Presidents 


CA NRVC SC el ILLINGHASTs (3.2 sesacn ance estes sane New York 


Ovo iors aE AZ EN ate a0: 6. sng ouath oeeee ok ere ee Summit, N. J. 

Sy UR DoS. CHA RDSON woteee cs dete, eee New York 
Secretary 

PINE ROP*S HUDSON 2). .0u. cece eek +e eeeee ROCHESTER 
Treasurer 

ee ERICKVATPIOTROW ticacecscacckeceee ede. eu ROCHESTER 


Board of Trustees 


(DEIRION, 1s OAD). Cac ctiden woe obo. coconee. SoopnacogoupGe Honorary Chairman 
AXREIMBHURR 1, GCOSINIBIDLE” Gos ccosh ooo nuocomGcOomoCdED Chairman 

BS AUWVING ECR WO LD © Eley tte staf ctereteleieleia's ustareielyio(eiejeie ojeioistels ses Vice-Chairman 
WINTHROP S. HUDSON ...........ceeeseeececcecees Secretary 
FREDERICK A. PIOTROW .........-.ccccssssssccocce Treasurer 


Trustees Emeritus 
RG SINIDYNIOIL, 13) (OUNGUM DIDS ISS. gon cue eo 0boo cr mOUR cOOUEEOD ROCHESTER 
_ SSS SSN ee ROCHESTER 


Members until May 1950 


PIRI JNDIUIDIND SaaosneesGouLdopooddo cn ononeoruar Troy 
ARTHUR A. HARTSHORN .......cceeeeceereeeeceees HaMILTon 
ORRIN R. JUDD ou ccPi ccs cer ccccceesecesesenaveeceaves New York 
GRERED LAUBE © cecccc ccs sce cenesiseciescocceetsiciesics RocHESTER 
GILBERT J. C. McCURDY .......-eee rece ee eeereeeees ROCHESTER 
SIRES PUA ED MOA CRE larrcte ciciiciets clas sis one. .-isieie sicisin'e # sis) eiereiels Erie, Pa. 
GERALD WATKINS .......ccceesesceeceessesccescees ROCHESTER 
CHARLES W. CARSON ........eeee cece cece ee eereees ROCHESTER 
BENJAMIN E. SHOVE .......-.-sseecesrecreerececees SyRACUSE 
WILBOUR E. SAUNDERS ......--sseeeeeeeeeeeereees RocHESTER 
J. EDWARD HOFFMEISTER ......--+-eesseeeeeeeees ROCHESTER 
ALBERT D. KAISER ......eeccecsecrecteeereseccecces ROCHESTER 


Members until May 1951 


DONALD B. MAcQUEEN .....--seeeseeceeeeeeeeeseees RocHESTER 
HARVEY F. REMINGTON ** ......- ee eeeeeeeeeeeeees ROCHESTER 
ARTHUR J. GOSNELL *® ........cceseerescccsceserecs ROCHESTER 
WHITNEY S. K. YEAPLE ......-.eeee eee ee cere reeeees Hituissoro, N. H. 
THOMAS H. REMINGTON ......---esseeee eres eeeees ROCHESTER 
HOWARD J. HENDERSON ......-.seseeeeeeeeeereees ROCHESTER 
DORES R. SHARPE ......csccrcccncccccceseccecsesees CLEVELAND, OHIO 
CHARLES T. DEPUY .......-.sceeeer cere eeteseretecees ROCHESTER 
EDWIN T. DAHLBERG ....... Pe eo Py aN ee teie ear eyaye st 8 SYRACUSE 
W. HARRY FREDA .......ccccecseccecrcesrrserccrcess RocHESTER 
JOHN R. SLATER ics cte cessiclede cer cients sans eeceners RocHESTER 


* Died August 29, 1949. 
** Died March 17, 1949. 
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Members until May 1952 


ARTHUR LACSIRE WARD) nc eccct carers ctreci telethon ROCHESTER 

ie SAWYER, E UT CE voc-cktsacsis ocak rls ciate ieee orakenetote tote ROCHESTER 
PAUSES SWARTHOWD se aacnedcmicee ncerite eee eee HAMILTON 
KENDARLABS CASTLES Res casas serie acne eee nets ROCHESTER 
WLI TAM ES VEN UIGH Niqaeccinc cancer tice canee ese ROCHESTER 
EER BER PS CANS DAIL, lraceesecm cenit ene ROCHESTER 

EAD Wel NGUMIGN'S POs EAT era ce ee eer Eira re eee eee RaAteicH, N. C. 
VCR Dae N CA SE ayers. ctostne oct notre eee HAMILTON 

WO EINGKOl COE GALE. sae san aoe cee een en ee eee NEw York 
GEORGHIR] COOUE Vatendie cease eee neten een eee ALBANY 


Executive Committee 
WILLIAM S. VAUGHN, Chairman 
J. SAWYER FITCH, Vice-Chairman of the Board 
WILBOUR EDDY SAUNDERS, President of the Divinity School 
OREN H. BAKER, Dean of the Divinity School 
WINTHROP S. HUDSON, Secretary of the Society 
FREDERICK A. PIOTROW, Treasurer of the Society 
EDWIN T. DAHLBERG, President of the Society 
G. FRED LAUBE 
ARTHUR L. STEWART 
ALBERT D. KAISER 
GERALD WATKINS 
HOWARD J. HENDERSON 
CHARLES W. CARSON 


The Faculty 


WILBOUR EDDY SAUNDERS, A.B., M.A., Ed.D., LL.D., D.D 
PRESIDENT 
(1122 South Goodman Street) 


OREN HULING BAKER, Ph.B., B.D., Ph.D. 
DEAN AND PROFESSOR OF PASTORAL THEOLOGY 
(721 Highland Avenue) 


MILTON CARL FROYD, A.B., M.A., Ed.D. 
DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH 
(125 Highland Parkway) 


GUSTAV ADOLF LEHMAN, B.A., M.Mus. 
CHARLES PRATT PROFESSOR OF PUBLIC SPEAKING 
AND CHURCH MUSIC 


(500 Park Avenue) 


THEODORE LOUIS/TROST, A.M. B.D. A.M.L:S. 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF BIBLIOGRAPHY AND LIBRARIAN 
CURATOR SAMUEL COLGATE BAPTIST HISTORICAL COLLECTION 


(91 Commonwealth Road) 


JUSTIN WROE NIXON, B.A., D.D. 
WILLIAM NEWTON CLARKE PROFESSOR OF CHRISTIAN 
THEOLOGY AND ETHICS 


(93 Beverly Street) 


JAMES DALTON MORRISON, B.A., B.D., D.D. 
CORNELIUS WOELFKIN PROFESSOR OF PREACHING 
SUPERVISOR OF STUDENT FIELD WORK 


(383 Canterbury Road) 


JAMES RODNEY BRANTON, B.A., Th.M., Ph.D. 
JOHN B, TREVOR PROFESSOR OF NEW TESTAMENT INTERPRETATION 


(176 Gregory Hill Road) 


WINTHROP STILL HUDSON, B.A., B.D., Ph.D. 
JAMES B. COLGATE PROFESSOR OF THE HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 
(159 Rockingham Street) 


FRED HERMAN WILLKENS, B.S., B.D., M.Pd., Ph.D. 
JOHN J. JOSLIN PROFESSOR OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
SUPERVISOR OF FIELD WORK 


(247 Walzford Road) 
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HARMON ROBERT HOLCOMB, B.A., B.D. 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


(125 Highland Parkway) 


ALBERT TERRILL RASMUSSEN, B.A., B.D., Ph.D. 
PROFESSOR OF SOCIAL ETHICS AND THE SOCIOLOGY OF RELIGION 


(1065 Meigs Street) 


Not in Active Service 
JOHN BENJAMIN ANDERSON, B.A., B.D., D.D. 
PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY AND ETHICS 
(417 East Orange Street, Lakeland, Fla.) 


ERNEST WILLIAM PARSONS, M.A., B.D., Ph.D., D.D. 
PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF NEW TESTAMENT INTERPRETATION 
VISITING PROFESSOR OF OLD TESTAMENT INTERPRETATION, 1949-1950 


(253 Alexander Street) 


CONRAD HENRY MOEHLMAN, M.A., B.D., Ph.D., D.D. 
PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF THE HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 


(1100 South Goodman Street) 


FRANK OTIS ERB, M.A.,, B.D., Ph.D. 
PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


(251 Sherwood Avenue) 


GLENN BLACKMER EWELL, M.A., B.D., D.D. 
DEAN EMERITUS OF ADMINISTRATION AND REGISTRAR 
LECTURER EMERITUS ON THE COUNTRY CHURCH 


(10 Brighton Street) 


THOMAS WEARING, M.A., B.D., Ph.D., D.D. 
DEAN EMERITUS OF THE FACULTY AND PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF GREEK EXEGESIS 


(Woodstock, Ontario, Canada) 


Annual Appointments 


HAROLD ELLIOTT NICELY, M.A., Th.B., D.D. 
MINISTER OF THE BRICK PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
SPECIAL INSTRUCTOR IN HOMILETICS 
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GERALD WATKINS, Th.B., B.D., D.D. 
MINISTER OF THE LAKE AVENUE BAPTIST CHURCH 
SPECIAL INSTRUCTOR IN CHURCH ADMINISTRATION 


WILLIAM S. ABERNETHY, D.D. 
SPECIAL LECTURER IN HOMILETICS 


AMY GOODHUE LOOMIS, B.A. 
SPECIAL LECTURER ON RELIGIOUS DRAMA 


JOHN COLEMAN BENNETT, S.T.M., D.D. 
LECTURER ON THE FRANCIS WAYLAND AYER FOUNDATION FOR 1950 


DAVID EDGAR LINDSTROM, B.S., M.S., Ph.D. 
LECTURER ON THE WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH FOUNDATION FoR 1950 


Convocation Chaplain 


THE REVEREND HENRY SLOANE COFFIN, S.T.D., D.D., LL.D. 


PRESIDENT EMERITUS OF UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Alumni Orator 


THE REVEREND KENNETH LORNE COBER, B.A., B.D., Th.M. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, RHODE ISLAND BAPTIST STATE CONVENTION 
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Administration and Staff 


WILBOUR EDDY SAUNDERS 
PRESIDENT 


MILTON CARL FROYD 
DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH 


OREN HULING BAKER 
DEAN AND SECRETARY OF THE FACULTY 


FREDERICK A. PIOTROW 


TREASURER OF THE BAPTIST EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


ETHEL BU PEARSON 
REGISTRAR 
MANAGER OF THE CENTRAL OFFICE 


Office Staff 


Marjorie A. Ewet, Secretary to the President 
Betty J. Moore, Secretary to the Dean 
Mrs. K. F. Estey, Secretary to the Director of Research 
Mrs. Marjorie C. Harrtson, Secretary to the Treasurer 
Ruts E. Fisx, Alumni Records Secretary 
Dorotuy M. Stevenson, Office Secretary 
Moret M. Brancu, Office Secretary 


Library Staff 


THEODORE LOUIS TROST 
LIBRARIAN 
ETHEL F. Sayre, Cataloguer 
ELeanor M. Lussow, Reference Librarian 
Part Time Assistants 


Etra M. Coox Mrs. ELtnore BASNETT 
Mrs. Nancy Harrison 


Student Assistants 
ALFRED R. NEELANDS Rosert L. RopcEers 


NicHoras G. SILro 


Samuel Colgate Baptist Historical Collection 


THEODORE Louis Trost, Curator 
Etta M. Coox, Assistant 
Mrs. ELinorE Basnert, Part Time Assistant 


Grounds and Buildings 
Lawrence N. Parkes, Superintendent 
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Colgate-Rochester Alumni Association 
Officers — 1949-1950 


JECGSTGIGIEG ca Bo ea O ED DO oOe Gerald Watkins, Rochester, New York 
ice=President ©. 2.5 w3scee os +s Howard Thurman, San Francisco, California 
Secretary-Treasurer .......+-. Jeffrey D. Livingstone, Rochester, New York 

OP ULOVEE Se crhs oieials wicleiaie sfocaes shes Kenneth L. Cober, North Providence, Rhode Island 
AYCHIGHO a SaGacheeae Conc coune Calvin F. Hamilton, Ferndale, Michigan 
INICGNOLOGESE. (cle eicie.s 1s <0 (srsie in es Glenn B. Ewell, Rochester, New York 

Faculty Advisor .......-+..--- Winthrop S. Hudson, Rochester, New York 
Alumni Fund Chairman ....... Raymond L. Bailey, Columbus, Ohio 


Alumni Council 


Chairman ..... 
Vice-Chairman 


Secretary ..... 


Term Expires 1952 
Charles H. Schmitz 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


M. Edward Clark 
East Aurora, N.Y. 


Grant F. Anderson 
Olean, N.Y. 


R. LaRue Cober 
Lakewood, Ohio 


Hayes M. Braker 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Robert H. Eads 
State College, Pa. 


W. Gordon Carter 
Elbridge, N. Y. 


Fred E. Dean 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Sliousiiele! pieweseleyie everie (eee er ene)ce (6ie\ e164; 


aVoeie visleliedistele a. sie sense eneterel |e 


Term Expires 1951 


M. Forest Ashbrook 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Gordon M. Torgersen 
Ridgewood, N. J. 


Russell H. Bishop 


Newton Centre, Mass. 


Ivan Murray Rose 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Roland O. Hudson 
Norristown, Pa. 


M. Parker Burroughs 
Morgantown, W. Va. 


Gordon W. Loomis 
Coudersport, Pa. 


Arthur L. Lacey 


East Rochester, N. Y. 


* Died November 27, 1949. 
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Albert M. McCartney 
William F. Davison 
M. Parker Burroughs 


Term Expires 1950 


John B. Freestone 
Ballston Spa, N.Y. 


Robert E. Slaughter 
Cleveland 12, Ohio | 


*Milo G. Sawyer 
Toledo, Ohio 


Albert M. McCartney 
Hilton, N.Y. 


Kenneth A. Roadarmel 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


William F. Davison 
Newark, N. J. 


Francis W. Trimmer 
Schenectady, N.Y. 


M. DeForest Lowen 
Utica, N. Y. 


Forms of Gifts to the Work of 
Ministerial Education 


Due to the reduced rate of return on invested capital, income from 
endowment funds has been greatly curtailed. If the Divinity School 
is to be maintained at the high level expected of it, more endowment 
must be secured or income must be supplemented by contributions to 
the current expense budget. The following forms provide for both of 
these possibilities. 


Form of Bequest 
I give and bequeath to the Baptist Education Society of the State 
of New York, a corporation located at Rochester, N. Y., the sum of 
3 Sty See Nae Tea tee dollars, to be applied to the maintenance of the 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, under the direction of the Board 
of Trustees of said Society. 


Subscription for the Founding of a Scholarship 


I hereby agree to pay to the Baptist Education Society of the State 
Gia New SV Orls. (he sutn. Ohi paste eerie cee ee eee , for the purpose 
of founding a scholarship, the interest of this sum to be expended 
annually in aiding approved students in pursuing their studies for the 
ministry of the Gospel, and the scholarship to be named “The 
= ls Ba bce Ore REE Gore Scholarship.” 

This form of giving for Ministerial Education enables one to leave 
a perpetual memorial of himself or of some departed friend. 


Sustaining Member’s Pledge 


For the purpose of giving greater efficiency to the work of the Bap- 
tist Education Society of the State of New York at Rochester, and to 
enable it to carry out its plan of student aid, I hereby agree to pay the 
Society annually, on or about the .... day, Ofoss «a wat oe ee » itl 
eacumyeat the sutm-Of 1)... soc. ete eee dollars ; it, however, being 
understood, as the express condition of this pledge, that I may at any 
time terminate my obligations by giving notice of my wish, in writing, 
fomnersecretaty of the Society, “Name .%......0. ce). eee 
COMME TS 308 a iar er Pe Oe Addressin wcmne a) a eee 


Address communications to Frederick A. Piotrow, Treasurer. 
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Information 


Cultural Advantages of Rochester 


Reore is a city of more than 325,000 population, closely sur- 
rounded by numerous thriving smaller cities, incorporated towns 
and villages. It offers to theological students a place of residence high- 
ly desirable in intellectual, aesthetic, and social aspects. The University 
of Rochester consists of the College of Arts and Science (the College 
for Men and the Division of Graduate Studies being on the campus 
bordered by the Genesee River, and the College for Women and the 
University School of Liberal and Applied Studies occupying the old 
campus on University Avenue), the School of Medicine and Dentistry, 
the School of Nursing, and the Eastman School of Music. Each of 
these makes its definite contribution to the cultural life of the city. 
Through the Eastman School of Music and related agencies, Rochester 
enjoys the privilege of hearing in concert or recital each year a number 
of artists prominent in the musical world. Symphony and Philharmonic 
orchestras add to the musical advantages to be enjoyed in this city. The 
public schools of Rochester have a national reputation. The Rochester 
Institute of Technology enrolls several thousands of pupils each year 
and gives training of the highest order in a great variety of practical 
lines, Several significant libraries are assets for intellectual cultures a. 
new Central Public Library, the Sibley Music Library and the Watson 
Memorial Art Gallery are especially notable. 

The religious organizations of Rochester are many and strong. The 
Federation of Churches of Rochester and Vicinity, Inc., is one of the 
most efficient and successful in the country. The Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association is an important factor in the life of the region with 
a central building and several effective branches. The churches of 
Rochester are of many types ranging from the largest residential or 
family church and the institutional church to churches in newer dis- 
tricts and missions among the foreign-speaking peoples and the under- 
privileged. These afford abundant opportunity for observation and 
experience in relation to the work of the minister. Social and chari- 
table projects are well organized and serve the theological students as 
examples of such activities. 

The Divinity School enables the student to avail himself of the ad- 
vantages thus offered. He becomes acquainted with some through the 
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medium of regular classes, to others he is introduced by means of 
visitation under the guidance of lecturers, and in others he becomes a 
participant in their activities. The purpose of these contacts is to 
ensure familiarity with certain social and religious agencies with which 
the Christian minister should work co-operatively. The cultural, social 
and religious contacts of the city are used as a means of a broader 
training supplementing that of the classroom. 


The Campus * 


The campus of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School consists of 
twenty-four acres, located at 1100 South Goodman Street, directly 
opposite Rochester’s interesting and beautiful Highland Park. It con- 
tains an amphitheatre, with a large stage and accommodations for 1200 
persons, tennis courts, baseball space, parking facilities, well-selected 
shrubs, beautiful roads and walks. It is only a few minutes by auto- 
mobile to the principal railway stations and the heart of the city’s busi- 
ness district. The campus is also midway between the Men’s College 
and the Women’s College of the University of Rochester. The land- 
scape architect was Alling S. De Forest of Rochester. 


Divinity Hall 

The main building is known as Divinity Hall. It consists of Strong 
Hall, Jones Hall, and the Ambrose Swasey Library. Strong Hall is 
a memorial to Augustus Hopkins Strong, D.D., LL.D., for forty years 
president of the Rochester Theological Seminary, to his father, Alvah 
Strong, its first treasurer, and to his brother, Henry Alvah Strong, its 
generous benefactor. On the main floor are the administration offices, 
classrooms, exhibit cases and parlor. On the second floor are faculty 
offices and various classrooms. On the third floor are auxiliary offices, 
an infirmary, superintendent’s quarters, and other rooms. 

In the foyer of the Ambrose Swasey Library are display cases and 
the card catalogue. The Cyrus F. Paine Reading Room, named in 
honor of one who was for more than forty-five years treasurer of the 
Rochester Theological Seminary, adjoins a well-equipped periodical 
alcove. A cataloguing room, four levels of stacks, and a large Assembly 


* Two special numbers of Tue Buttetin (November 1932, and November 1936) 
contain a complete description of the new campus and buildings. 


Interior of the Samuel Colgate Memorial Chapel looking toward Chancel 
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Room, together with other facilities make the Library one of the best 
equipped in the country. 


The Auditorium, with its large stage, projection and broadcasting 
facilities and a pipe organ, is admirably suited for public meetings such 
as the Commencement Exercises, the Foundation and Special Lectures, 
and for practical instruction in religious drama. Adjacent to the stage 
are dressing rooms. The North Gallery may be used as a small audi- 
torium, or for social purposes. At the end of the gallery is the Grace 
Beaven Memorial Room. The main floor will easily accommodate four 
hundred persons, and the galleries an additional two hundred. Tt-issthe 
center of the School’s social and public life. 


Jones Hall, named in honor of John J. Jones, a notable contributor 
to the funds of the Education Society, has club rooms for faculty and 
students, the dining hall, kitchen and the gymnasium, with bowling 
alley, basketball and handball courts, shower baths and lockers. 

At the spring convocation in 1937 the “Andrews-Hale Chimes” of 
thirteen bells were dedicated. These bells are located in Divinity Tower, 
which dominates the entire campus, and add greatly to the life of the 
School. They are played from the organ console in the chapel. The 
bells were given to honor the memory of Mr. Ezra R. Andrews, a 
member of the Board of Trustees from 1866 to 1900, and of Mr. 
William B. Hale, a member of the Board from 1907 to 1938, and its 
chairman from 1932 to 1938. 


The Samuel Colgate Memorial Chapel 


Immediately adjacent to the Ambrose Swasey Library there was 
erected in the summer of 1936 the Samuel Colgate Memorial Chapel 
and the connecting cloister. The exterior is of tapestry brick and 
Indiana limestone, while the interior is given an atmosphere of warmth 
and beauty by the use of red antique brick, with oak for furnishings, 
paneling and ceiling. The chapel will accommodate two hundred per- 
sons. At the west end, over the chancel, is a large rose window rich 
in symbolic religious suggestion, at the center of which is an adaptation 
in stained glass of Thorwaldsen’s “The Christ of Benediction.” The 
side walls of the nave provide space for six art glass windows within 
heavy stone arches, each window containing some symbol of the religious 
life. At the east end, over the narthex, are four lancet windows, il- 
luminated at night, bearing the names and figures of Roger Williams, 
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Adoniram Judson, William Newton Clarke and Walter Rauschenbusch, 
while closer to the observer are four other windows with the tradi- 
tional representations and symbols of the four Evangelists. Here also 
is a bronze portrait plaque in memory of Mr. Samuel Colgate (1822- 
1897) executed by The Gorham Company, and donated by his son. The 
entire interior contains a wealth of decoration designed to create an 
atmosphere of worship. In the chancel, besides the pulpit and lectern, 
are the communion table into which has been built a reproduction of 
Leonardo da Vinci’s “Last Supper” carved by Alois Lang, a member 
of the Oberammergau family, the console of the organ and seats for 
the leaders of the service and for the choir. The carving is kept illu- 
minated by subdued electric lights. The contour of the campus made 
attractive rooms under the chapel possible. A robing room for the choir, 
the studio for the Director of Music, a practice room for the Divinity 
School choir and other facilities have been provided here. This wor- 
shipful center of the religious life of the School was made possible by 
generous gifts from the children and grandchildren of Samuel Colgate, 
prominent among whom was Mr. Russell Colgate, of West Orange, 
New Jersey. 


The Ambrose Swasey Library * 


The Library is the laboratory for the various departments of the 
Divinity School. At first it combined 55,000 volumes from the library 
of the Rochester Theological Seminary with about 7,000 volumes that 
were formerly used by Colgate Theological Seminary. The entire col- 
lection of Professor Johann August Wilhelm Neander, the famous 
church historian, enriches the historical section. Generous and impor- 
tant selections from the libraries of the late President Ebenezer Dodge, 
Professors Horatio B. Hackett, William Arnold Stevens, Walter Robert 
Betteridge, and Walter Rauschenbusch are found on its shelves. The 
gift of $25,000 by Mr. William Rockefeller, of New York City, which 
was to be entirely expended for books, furnished means for extensive 
and discriminating additions. Numerous and valuable accessions are 
constantly being made from the “Bruce Fund,” a legacy of $25,000 
from the estate of John M. Bruce, of New York City, as well as from 


*In the Rochester Historical Society Publicati i ee 
plete history of the Library may be tonsa marcas Bie sag eee N22 
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other funds. A recent addition is an extensive and valuable collection 
of tracts and books published during the German Reformation. The 
collection contains forty-four items printed before 1530. There are 
included at least fifty works not found in any other American library. 
At least ten items are known in only from two to six copies. The 
manuscript of Bullinger’s work consists largely of material not in print. 
For the gift of this unique collection, the Library is indebted to Dr. 
Henry H. Covell, of New York, N. Y. 


In 1925, the Library received an addition of $50,000 to its endow- 
ment fund and in 1929 a gift of $100,000 for its new building from 
Dr. Ambrose Swasey, of Cleveland, Ohio. These are the largest gifts 
ever received for the Library from a living donor. 


The Ambrose Swasey Library, named in honor of its donor, was first 
opened for use in the autumn of 1932. It constitutes the west wing 
of Divinity Hall. It has dignity and beauty as well as ample space and 
equipment for the convenience and comfort of all who use the Library. 
The Reading Room and Periodical Alcove will accommodate eighty-eight 
readers at one time. 


The Library contains more than 87,000 separate bound volumes, in 
addition to large numbers of pamphlets and facsimiles of manuscripts. 
Biblical and historical study is aided by an excellent collection of maps, 
photographs, and stereopticon slides. 


The book collection is carefully and completely catalogued and classi- 
fied and from the standpoint of a working library it will bear compari- 
son with the best in the country. One of the prominent features of 
the Library is its accessibility. The “open shelf” system is in use and 
the students have direct access to the volumes, although a “closed sec- 
tion” provides safety for many rare items owned or on deposit. No 
unreasonable limitation is placed upon the drawing of books, and no 
student will find himself handicapped in reading or research. The 
Library is open throughout the year, except holidays and August. 


Books for recommended or required reading in the different courses 
are placed on reserve on the shelves of the Reading Room. 

The Reference Collection is housed in the Cyrus F. Paine Reading 
Room and consists of dictionaries, encyclopedias, periodical indexes, 
yearbooks, almanacs, atlases, biographical sets and other standard ref- 
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erence works. About two hundred and fifty American and foreign 
periodicals, mostly of a theological and religious nature, are regularly 
received. Most of these are subsequently bound and preserved in per- 
manent files. 

It is the constant endeavor of the Librarian and his staff to keep 
the Library in a high state of efficiency. A careful watch is kept for 
new publications, and no important volume will be found lacking. 

The Rush Rhees Library of the University of Rochester, the Library 
of St. Bernard’s Seminary, and the Public Library including the Rey- 
nolds Reference Collection are available for the use of students of the 
Divinity School, free of cost. 


The Samuel Colgate Baptist Historical Collection 


The Baptist Historical Collection which was begun in 1887 is the gift 
of the late Samuel Colgate. The benefactions of his sons, the late 
Richard Morse Colgate and the late Russell Colgate, made possible 
further expansion of the Collection. This invaluable collection of over 
20,000 catalogued volumes includes books, periodicals, pamphlets, manu- 
scripts, maps, and memorabilia. It is the largest collection of Baptist 
material in America. A Baptist Bibliography consisting of 70,000 cards 
is in process of publication. 


The Collection includes annual reports, catalogues, historical addresses 
and sermons, and histories of churches. Noteworthy among its holdings 
is the Henry Sweetser Burrage collection relating to English Baptists 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries which was purchased from 
Champlin Burrage, named in honor of his father, and presented by the 
late Richard M. Colgate. 


The Collection was moved from Colgate University to the Library 
of the Divinity School during the summer of 1948 through the gen- 
erosity of Mrs. Russell Colgate and members of her family. It offers 
excellent opportunities for the study of Baptist life, and is accessible 
to all who wish to undertake research in this and related fields. The 
function of the Collection is to collect, conserve, and make available to 
research students source material in the field of Baptist history. A 


descriptive brochure on the Collection will be furnished by the Curator 
upon request. 


Married Students’ Apartments 


Missionaries’ Apartments 
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Dormitory Accommodations * 


SINGLE MEN 


The Men’s Dormitory, a separate, fire-proof building in close prox- 
imity to the main building, contains 14 double, 1 triple, and 62 single 
rooms. Each of the two wings has, on the second floor, a club room 
with fireplace, furnished as a music room with piano and radio. 

All rooms are furnished, singly or en suite, with a comfortable bed, 
a chiffonier, desk and desk chair, an easy chair, rug, curtains, bookcase, 
and a side table. Students are expected to furnish their own bedding— 
two blankets, four sheets, pillow, and two pillow cases. 

No rent is charged for the rooms, but a dormitory fee of eighty-five 
dollars ($85.00) for the academic year is imposed to cover deprecia- 
tion, heat, light, partial care of the room and infirmary service. 

By the latter, in cases of minor illnesses, the residents of the men’s 
dormitory receive ten days’ free care in the infirmary per year with 
the services of a practical nurse and one call from a physician. 

All the above, including the use of an individual locker in the gym- 
nasium and of a post-office box in the corridor of Strong Hall, is 
included in the dormitory fee. 


SINGLE WOMEN 


A very small number of furnished rooms for single women students 
is provided on the third floor of Strong Hall. The fee for these is 
seventy-five dollars ($75.00) for the academic year without gymnasium 
or infirmary services. Students are expected to furnish their own bed- 
ding—two blankets, four sheets, pillow, and two pillow cases. 


MARRIED STUDENTS’ APARTMENTS 


A Married Students’ Dormitory was erected in 1936 which provides 
housekeeping apartments for couples without children. Each apart- 
ment consists of a large living room with a disappearing bed, a kitchen- 
ette, bathroom and dressing closet. Two of the twelve apartments have 


* Room or Apartment Deposit. In all cases, occupants of dormitory accommo- 
dations will be required to deposit a sum to insure the School against loss or 
damage to equipment and furnishings. In the case of rooms the amount will be 
$5.00, in the case of apartments it will be $10.00. If no loss or damage occurs, 
the deposit will be returned. 
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a separate sleeping room. The rent for the small apartments is $8.00 
weekly ; for the larger apartments the charge is $9.00. In the basement 
is a large common room with fireplace, furnished for social and recrea- 
tional purposes, and individual storage cubicles. 

The Baptist Education Society reserves the right to increase the 
weekly rentals if necessary. 

A folder containing detailed floor plans will be sent to those interested 
upon request. 


MIssIONARIES’ APARTMENTS 


A residential building containing six apartments was erected opposite 
the Married Students’ Dormitory in 1936 for the use of missionaries 
on furlough, especially such as desire to pursue further studies at the 
Divinity School, the University of Rochester or the Eastman School 
of Music. Two of these apartments constitute a memorial to the Rev- 
erend A. Judson Barrett, D.D., of the Class of 1876 and his wife—the 
father and mother of Mrs. William A. Montgomery. Two others are 
in memory of Mrs. Alice H. Bennett of Hartford, Connecticut, and 
were made possible by a gift from her two sisters, the Misses Mary and 
Edith Howard. The two remaining apartments were provided by Mrs. 
Marguerite G. Strong, one in memory of the Reverend Charles B. 
Tenney, D.D., of the Class of 1900, and his wife, and the other a 
memorial to Mrs. Elizabeth G. Moody, wife of the Reverend Thomas 
Moody, D.D., of the Class of 1890, 

Two of these apartments have a large living room, kitchenette, dress- 
ing room, bathroom and a separate sleeping room; four of them have 
the same with the addition of a dinette and a second sleeping room. 
All of the living rooms are equipped with a studio day bed. There is 
a common playroom in the basement and individual family storage 
cubicles. The rent for the smaller apartments is $9.00 weekly; the 
charge for the larger apartments is $10.00. A folder containing de- 
tailed floor plans will be sent upon request addressed to the Dean. 


The Baptist Education Society reserves the right to increase the 
weekly rentals if necessary. 


APARTMENT FURNISHINGS 


Apartments in the Married Students’ Dormitory are of two types: 
Those consisting of living room, kitchenette, and bathroom, and those 
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consisting of living room, bedroom, kitchenette, and bathroom. In the 
former, the living room is furnished with end table, two rugs, bed, two 
side chairs, three armchairs, table, desk, two bookcases, desk lamp, table 
lamp, floor lamp, wastebasket, and curtains. The kitchenette has cur- 
tains, tea kettle, dish pan, bread and cake box, wastebasket, garbage pail, 
mop pail, dust mop, dust pan, broom, step-ladder stool. A shower cur- 
tain is furnished in the bathroom. 

In the second type of apartment, the living room is furnished with 
two rugs, two side chairs, two armchairs, table, desk, two bookcases, 
desk lamp, table lamp, floor lamp, studio couch, wastebasket, curtains. 
The bedroom is furnished with double bed, mattress with pad, two pil- 
lows, two rugs, two dressers, mirror, two side chairs, wastebasket, cur- 
tains. The bathroom has shower curtain, toilet brush, window curtains. 
The kitchenette has curtains, tea kettle, dish pan, wastebasket, garbage 
pail, mop pail, dust mop, dust pan, broom, step-ladder stool, bread and 
cake box. 


Montgomery House 


The home of the President, situated near the main building, was 
largely the gift of Mr. and Mrs. William A. Montgomery, the former 
being a trustee of the Baptist Education Society. 

The architect of the entire group of buildings was Mr. James Gamble 
Rogers, of New York. 


Public Exercises 


Inauguration 


Graduating Exercises were held on Sunday, May 22, 1949 in con- 
nection with the inauguration of The Reverend Wilbour Eddy Saun- 
ders, Ed.D., LL.D., D.D., as the fourth president of the Colgate-Roch- 
ester Divinity School. Addresses were given by Governor Alfred E. 
Driscoll of New Jersey, President Henry Pitney Van Dusen of Union 
Theological Seminary, The Rt. Rev. Theodore R. Ludlow, Suffragen 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church, Newark, New Jersey, The 
Reverend Reginald Fenn of Bromley, Kent, England, and Mrs. Harper 
Sibley of Rochester. 


Representative laymen from the churches were invited as delegates 
to the inauguration and a special program was conducted under their 
auspices on the general subject “What Should We Expect of the 
Church and Its Leadership?” Special addresses related to this theme 
were given by Dr. Milton C. Froyd, President Henry Merritt Wriston 
of Brown University, President Kenneth I. Brown of Denison Univer- 
sity, and Senator Charles W. Tobey from New Hampshire. Laymen 
who were appointed as discussion group leaders were Mr. Harold Allen 
of Kalamazoo, Michigan, Mr. Harold W. Bennett of Camden, New 
Jersey, Mr. E. D. M. Braker of Galesburg, Illinois, Mr. Charles W. 
Carson of Rochester, New York, Professor C. E. Ekstrom of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, Mr. Marion B. Folsom of Rochester, New York, 


Mr. Julius Loos of Rochester, New York, and Mr. Irving S. Reynolds 
of Toledo, Ohio. 


The late Mr. Arthur J. Gosnell, President of the Board of Trustees, 


presided at the inaugural ceremonies. Mrs. Gosnell assisted as hostess 
to guests and visitors. 


A Conference of Laywomen, over which Mrs. Edwin Allen Stebbins 
of Rochester presided, and to which Mrs. Arthur J. Gosnell brought 
greetings, was also a part of the inaugural occasion. Mrs. Leslie E. 
Swain, President of the Women’s American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society, delivered the principal address to this assembly of women. 

Professor Winthrop Still Hudson, Ph.D., member of the Faculty 
and Secretary of the Baptist Education Society of the State of New 
York, was the general chairman of the Committee on Program and 
Arrangements. 
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The Public Opening 


The Public Opening of the Divinity School occurred on Tuesday 
evening, September thirteenth, 1949. The principal address was deliv- 
ered by Assistant Professor Harmon R. Holcomb on the subject “An 
Open World.” Mr. J. Sawyer Fitch, Chairman of the Board of Trus- 
tees, extended the welcome to the new students on behalf of the School. 
Mr. H. P. Lansdale, Jr., General Secretary of the Y. M. C. A., spoke 
for the churches of Rochester, and Mr. Daniel L. Barlow, President 
of the Student Body, represented the students. 


Chapel Exercises 


Services of worship are held in the Samuel Colgate Memorial Chapel 
on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday mornings of each week, from 
10:30 to 10:55 o’clock. The Tuesday services are led by members 
of the faculty. At the Wednesday services some Christian leader of 
note is invited to be the speaker. The services on Thursdays are in 
charge of members of the Third Year Class, who are advised by the 
Professor of Preaching and the Professor of Music. On Fridays, an 
informal meeting for meditation and prayer is held. 


Endowed Lectures 


Tue Trevor-JONES LECTURES 


By the generosity of Mrs. John B. Trevor, of Yonkers, N. Y., a 
sum of ten thousand dollars was presented to the Divinity School for 
the purpose of establishing a lectureship in memory of the late John 
B. Trevor. It provides for the delivery from time to time of lectures 
supplementary to the regular course of instruction by men eminent in 
their several departments upon subjects related to theological study. 


Tue FrANcIS WAYLAND AYER LECTURESHIP 


This lectureship was founded in May 1928, by Mr. and Mrs. Wilfred 
W. Fry, of Camden, New Jersey, in memory of Mrs. Fry’s father, the 
late Francis Wayland Ayer. Under the terms of the foundation the 
lectures are to fall within the broad field of the history or the inter- 
pretation of the Christian Message. Four lectures are to be given each 
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year at the Divinity School. The lectures are subsequently published 
in expanded form. 

The series for 1949 was on the general theme “Preaching the Ever- 
lasting Gospel.” The lecturer was The Reverend Frederick W. Nor- 
wood of Montreal, Canada. 


THE RAuUSCHENBUSCH MEMORIAL LECTURESHIP 


The founding of a lectureship in memory of the late Professor Walter 
Rauschenbusch was made possible through the contributions of friends 
in connection with the successful forward movement of the Divinity 
School in 1929. The lectureship was inaugurated in 1931 with the 
provision that the themes in successive years should be chosen in the 
field of applied Christianity. Four lectures are delivered annually at 
the Spring Convocation, and others as announced. The lectures are 
later set forth in more ample form for publication. 

The lecturer for 1949 was Professor Ralph H. Gabriel, Ph.D., of 
Yale University. The general subject of the lectures was “Protestant- 
ism and Democracy in America.” 


Spring Convocation, 1950 

Beginning on Monday, April tenth, and continuing through Thurs- 
day, April thirteenth, the Annual Spring Convocation will be held. 
On the Ayer Memorial Foundation, a series of four addresses will be 
delivered by Professor John C. Bennett, S.T.M., D.D., of Union Theo- 
_ logical Seminary in New York. The general theme of his lectures will 
be “The Re-Discovery of the Church in Protestantism.” 

The Rauschenbusch Memorial Foundation will present this year a 
series of lectures by Professor David E. Lindstrom, Ph.D., of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. He will discuss in four addresses “Christian 
Principles in Rural Life.” 


Preceding each day’s lectures, the Reverend Henry Sloane Coffin, 
D.D., President Emeritus of Union Theological Seminary, will bring 
a devotional address at the Morning Worship Service in the Samuel 
Colgate Memorial Chapel. At the Alumni Dinner on Thursday evening, 
the Reverend Kenneth L, Cober of the Rhode Island Baptist State 
Convention, will deliver the Alumni Oration. 
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It is expected that many of the alumni of the School will return for 
this week, and that their number will be augmented by ministers and 
others from Rochester and vicinity. The Faculty considers the lectures, 
conferences and addresses of this Convocation as a part of the regular 
educational program of the School, and also as a contribution to the 
wider service of the Divinity School to the community. Every alumnus 
who can do so is urged to avail himself of these advantages, and all 
others interested are invited to attend. 


Special Lectures and Sermons 
From time to time during the academic year, the Divinity School 
invites eminent specialists and preachers to appear on its platform and 
in its pulpit. 


Organizations 


The Students’ Organization 

HE students of the Divinity School are largely self-governing. 

They are organized under the name of “The Students’ Association 
of The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School.” The executive group is 
known as “The Student Executive Council” and is composed of the 
officers and of representatives of the various classes. The activities of 
the Student Body are directed by a number of committees which work 
in close collaboration with the President of the Divinity School. 


Refectory 
An unusually fine dining hall has been provided by the Divinity 
School. Board of wholesome quality is furnished under the manage- 


ment of the Administration at a low rate, made possible by underwriting 
by the School. 


The Alumni 


In connection with the Commencement of 1929 an Alumni Associa- 
tion of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School was organized. All 
graduates of the Colgate Theological Seminary and of the Rochester 
Theological Seminary were enrolled as members. The purpose of the 
organization is the cultivation of fellowship and of interest in theological 
education among the graduates. The annual meeting of the Association 
occurs during the Spring Convocation. The membership dues are one 
dollar a year. 


The Divinity School is conscious of the important part which the 
alumni can play in its life. Endeavors are made to keep in constant 
touch with those who have graduated. In various sections of the coun- 
try, state organizations of the Alumni have been formed and are active. 
The four issues of the Alumni News go each year to all members of 
the Alumni Association so far as their addresses are known. Any 
alumnus who fails to receive them will confer a favor by informing 
the Divinity School office. A decennial General Catalogue containing 
biographical sketches of all alumni, 1822-1930, was published in Sep- 
tember, 1930. A supplement was published in December, 1940. 
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The Divinity School Chorus 


Upper Classmen electing Courses C.L. 12abc, constitute the Divinity 
School Chorus. This class is primarily conducted for advanced Voice 
Training and introduction to Church Music Appreciation. The Chorus 
each year accepts a limited number of appointments for local and out- 
of-town appearances and radio programs. The group has at various 
times been on the Northern Baptist Convention programs, and has sung 
for New York State Conventions and other Church Assemblies. Select- 
ed members sing in the Chapel Choir at the daily Chapel Exercises 
of the Divinity School. A First Year Chorus is also maintained, this 
group uniting with the Divinity School Chorus in such special programs 
as the Christmas and Easter Musical Services. 


Student Service in the Churches 


All students in the Divinity School are engaged in some form of 
service with churches in and around Rochester. A considerable num- 
ber teach in the church schools, assist in young people’s work, or conduct 
boys’ clubs, either on a voluntary or remunerative basis. Others serve 
as pastors, about sixty churches being cared for in this way. The 
religious work which these students perform is always well received, 
and has proved itself fruitful both in service to the churches and in 
the practical training of the students. Correspondence relating to stu- 
dent field work should be addressed to Professor Willkens. 


Radio Broadcasting 
Through the co-operation of one of the local broadcasting stations, 
students have the opportunity of practical experience in radio broad- 
casting. Regular religious programs are conducted by students of this 
Divinity School and included in the weekly schedule of station WSAY 
from its studio in this city. These services are later discussed with the 
student by a member of the Faculty. 


Conditions of Residence 
and Graduation 


Admission 
4 Bis Divinity School admits men and women of Christian character 
and approved educational attainment from any Christian denomi- 
nation. The curriculum is primarily designed for the training of pas- 
tors and preachers for work at home and abroad. In addition the School 
admits persons of equal qualifications who wish to fit themselves for 
other forms of Christian leadership. 

An applicant for admission to a course leading to graduation includ- 
ing the conferring of the Bachelor of Divinity degree is required to 
furnish evidence of graduation from an approved college or university, 
including Colleges of Agriculture in accordance with the program for- 
mulated by the Conference on Co-operation between Colleges of Agri- 
culture and Theological Seminaries.* 


Blanks upon which application for admission should be made may 
be secured from the Registrar on request. Each application will be 
judged upon its merits, and the School reserves the right to refuse any 
application without expressed reason. The following documents are 
required as a part of the application for admission. In cases of docu- 
ments from Oriental institutions they should be accompanied by a trans- 
lation into English. 


(a) A statement of Christian experience. 


(b) A transcript of all academic work above high school grade show- 
ing at least ninety (90) semester hours of arts and science courses, and 
including a certificate of college graduation. 


(c) A license to preach from some responsible ecclesiastical body. 


(d) Certificates of good character from the head of the school most 
recently attended, and from two other persons, preferably clergymen 
of recognized standing. 


(e) In case of a transfer from another theological school a transcript 


*In appraising the value of college degrees, the ratings of such standardizing 
agencies as the Association of American Universities, the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and the Education Department of 
the State of New York are, in general, followed, 
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of completed courses and a statement of honorable dismissal from that 
school. 


(f£) A small unmounted photograph. 


(g) In the case of a student coming from a college under the auspices 
of the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society a certificate of 
approval from the Committee of Reference on that particular field. 
Such of the required documents as do not accompany the application 
must be on file before matriculation is completed. It is highly desira- 
ble that application should be made as soon as a decision has been 
reached in order that due time may be given to collect the necessary 
credentials. 

The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School urges upon all who are con- 
templating theological training the importance of proper breadth and 
balance in their college preparation. The college student who is pre- 
paring for a theological seminary is advised to avoid specialigation in 
religion in his college studies. The student’s college training should 
result in an ability to use English correctly, to think clearly, and to 
make scholarly use of at least one foreign language; it should acquaint 
him with the world of nature as well as with the world of men and 
ideas in which he lives; and it should result in a genuine sense of 
achievement on his part. 

The Divinity School strongly recommends that among the total num- 
ber of semester hours required in order to achieve college graduation, 
the following should be included as a minimum: 

English Composition and Literature, 12-16 semester hours. 

Philosophy, a course in either Introduction to Philosophy or the 
History of Philosophy, and a course in either Ethics or Logic. 

General History, 6-12 semester hours. 

Psychology, 3-6 semester hours. 

Foreign Languages, reading ability in at least one. 

Natural Science, one course in Physical and one in Biological Sci- 
ence. 

The Social Sciences, courses in two of the following: Economics, 
Sociology, Government, Social Psychology, Education. 

The Divinity School will study the college transcripts of candidates 
for admission to its course with the foregoing recommendation in mind. 
The Faculty of the Divinity School reserves the right to prescribe ad- 
ditional work in any of the above subjects to entering students whose 
preparation in the same is markedly deficient. 
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Any applicant who has completed one or more years of the regular 
course in an approved theological seminary and who brings a certificate 
of credits and of honorable dismissal will be admitted to the Second 
Year Class and his course will be under the direction of the Faculty 
Committee on Advanced Standing. All entering students pay a matric- 
ulation fee of five dollars ($5.00). 

Further information and application forms may be secured by writing 
Dr. Oren H. Baker, Dean, or Miss Ethel B. Pearson, Registrar, 1100 
South Goodman Street, Rochester 20, New York. 


PRETHEOLOGICAL STUDENT GRANTS 


Since the Baptist Education Society of the State of New York re- 
ceives no funds through denominational contributions, its aid to Baptist 
ministerial students in college is limited to students enrolled in the two 
colleges mentioned below. 


STUDENT GRANTS IN COLGATE University. The Baptist Education 
Society of the State of New York offers a certain number of grants, 
available at Colgate University, to young men preparing to enter the 
regular course in the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. In order to 
be eligible for an Education Society Grant, a student must maintain 
a ratio between the number of semester hours and quality points of 
1:1.1. This provision does not apply to members of the Freshman 
Class. Qualifying students may receive a grant which provides the 
sum of seventy-five dollars ($75) in the first year, eighty-seven dollars 
and fifty cents ($87.50) in the second year, and one hundred fifty dollars 
($150) in each of the two final years, all to be paid by the Treasurer 
of the Society into the treasury of the University to apply on tuition. 
Applicants for these grants are advised to correspond with the President 
of Colgate University, or with the Dean of the Divinity School. 


STUDENT GRANTS IN THE UNIVERSITY or ROCHESTER. The Baptist 
Education Society of the State of New York has at its disposal the 
income from certain funds in the custody of the University of Rochester, 
available primarily to persons who are preparing themselves to enter 
the regular course at the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. A regu- 
larly matriculated student in the University, approved by the Society, 
may receive a grant to apply on tuition, provided that no grant shall 
exceed two hundred and twenty-five dollars ($225) in any one year. 
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These grants will be recognized by the Scholarship Committee of the 
University, provided the student is eligible to receive aid under the 
rules of the University, which at present require that the student rank 
in the upper half of the class. The grants will be paid in orders upon 
the University Bursar. Any existing surplus in the income may be 
applied to the payment of fees in the Graduate or Extension Divisions 
of the University. Applicants for these grants are advised to correspond 
with the Secretary of the Grant Committee of the University, or with 
the Dean of the Divinity School. 

These grants in both Colgate University and the University of Roch- 
ester are not, however, guaranteed against possible reduction by the 
Society in case of necessity. 


Summer School, 1950 


A short Summer School will be held during the summer of 1950 
from June 27 to July 7. Outstanding visiting lecturers have been se- 
cured for this session. Detailed announcements will be published in 
advance of the opening date. Inquiries concerning the Summer School 
should be addressed to President Wilbour E. Saunders. 

All students pursuing the regular course of the Divinity School will 
be engaged in full-time religious work under the supervision of the 
Field Work Department. Special opportunities will be open to a lim- 
ited number of students in rural churches, city missions, and in clinical 
training hospital centers. 


Preparation of Chaplains 


Graduates of this Divinity School are accepted by both the Army and 
the Navy for appointments as Chaplains, provided they meet the re- 
quirements other than theological which the Services prescribe, and 
that vacancies in either Chaplains’ Corps exist. This Divinity School 
is approved by the Navy Department as an institution within the Naval 
V-12 Chaplaincy Training Program. 


Requirements for Graduation 
This Divinity School requires at least ninety-seven (97) semester 
hours or their equivalent in term hours (129) of resident graduate 
study for graduation, eighty-seven (87) of these hours being prescribed, 
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and forty-two (42) hours being elective. The prescribed courses are 
those considered by the Faculty to be basic both in content and method. 
Theological courses previously offered as a part of the requirements 
for a degree already received will not be credited toward a degree 
from this School. Each year consists of forty-two (42) term hours, 
in addition to the instruction in Voice Training and Orientation. No 
student will be recommended for graduation unless all institutional bills 
have been paid, and his record with the Library has been cleared. 

A thorough grounding in Christian Origins, Christian Progress, 
Christian Interpretation and Christian Leadership is considered a matter 
of prime importance to success in the work of the ministry. As the 
School of Law insists upon the candidate’s attainment of a certain mini- 
mum of knowledge with regard to all the main branches of legal science, 
and much knowledge about Contracts is no equivalent for the absence 
of knowledge about Evidence; as the School of Medicine will not grad- 
uate a student who has never studied Anatomy, whatever his achieve- 
ments in Materia Medica, so this Divinity School refuses to confer its 
degree upon any student who is not reasonably proficient in all the 
principal areas of theological science. 


In addition to the 129 term hours required for graduation, all students 
are expected to pursue field work throughout the period of three years. 
Students who choose to extend their course to four years, on account 


of a large field work load, will have a schedule of ten term hours in- 
stead of fourteen. 


The Prescribed Courses 


At the conclusion of the work of the First Year the Faculty will pass 
upon the general professional promise of the members of each class. 
Should it be deemed unwise for any individual to proceed in his studies, 
he will receive counsel as to a more desirable program. 


When the prescribed courses of the First and Second Years have 
been satisfactorily completed, the Faculty will by vote advance such 
students as have shown worthiness, and promise of ability in religious 
leadership to candidacy for the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. Those 


so approved may pursue the courses of the Third Year, Beginning with 
the Class of 1948 such approval 


will be based upon a comprehensive 
examination, 
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The Degree of Bachelor of Divinity 


A student in order to become a candidate for the degree of Bachelor 
of Divinity must, as a minimum, have received a first college degree 
acceptable to the Faculty. In the courses required for graduation the 
candidate must have maintained an average standing of not less than 
seventy-five (75% ) per cent. 


Every candidate for the degree of Bachelor of Divinity must satisfy 
the Faculty that he has access to the resources of scholarship and 1s 
familiar with its methods, by furnishing proof that he has done satis- 
factory work either in the Hebrew language, or in New Testament 
Greek, or in a modern language other than his native tongue, or by 
demonstrating his acquaintance with scientific, philosophical or histor- 
ical method. 


The degree of Bachelor of Divinity will be conferred at the close 
of the Third Year upon all students who have met the requirements, 
including the payment of a graduation fee of ten dollars ($10.00). 

Graduates of former years who desire to become candidates for the 
degree of Bachelor of Divinity must register with the Registrar before 
the first of October of the year in which the degree is sought, indicating 
the field in which they wish to pursue their investigation. Upon the 
filing of such application, the Faculty will appoint one of its members 
in consultation with whom a thesis subject shall be selected and under 
whose direction the work shall be done. These theses must be of not 
less than six thousand words and must also be in the office of the Regis- 
trar not later than the first of April. Any candidate whose thesis is 
approved by the Faculty will be recommended to the Board of Trustees 
for the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. 

In order to become eligible for the degree, former students of other 
approved institutions ordinarily will be required to complete a minimum 
of two years of controlled work in residence in addition to the above 
requirements. 

The annual catalogue will publish the names of all who shall have 
received the degree within the year. 


Graduate Study 


To encourage work of this character the Baptist Education Society 
of the State of New York has established a limited number of Fellow- 
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ships and Graduate Scholarships. Conditions governing appointment 
to these scholarships will be found on the following pages. 


In addition to the Graduate Scholars, any student who has been grad- 
uated from this Divinity School or from another institution of similar 
rank, may, with the approval of the Faculty, be enrolled, free of charge, 
as a graduate student with the same privileges as a regular resident 
student, excepting in the matter of scholarships. The richness and 
range of the curriculum of the School afford ample opportunity for one 
or two years of additional resident study. Most of the groups of the 
curriculum make definite provision for such work in the form of Semi- 
nars and of private study under the direction of the various professors. 


Courses adapted to graduate work and definite fields for research are 
specified in the curriculum under the Roman numerals II and III. 


Advanced Degrees in the University of Rochester 


The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School has entered into relations with 
the University of Rochester whereby properly qualified students of the 
former School may work for a post-graduate degree in the University. 
Registration in the University must occur before the work is begun. 
In each case the credentials presented must include a statement from 
the Dean of the Divinity School that the graduate work to be under- 
taken has the approval of its faculty. The requirements for the degree 
shall be determined in each individual case by the University Dean of 
Graduate Studies and the Head of the college department concerned, 
in consultation with a selected officer of the Divinity School. 


Scholarships and Student Grants 

The Divinity School administers the income of certain bequests des- 
ignated for scholarship purposes, and for the academic year 1950-1951 
announces the following plan: 

The question of beneficiary aid to ministerial students has always 
proved a difficult one. The trustees and faculty of the Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School believe they are making a contribution towards a satis- 
factory solution. Financial assistance to students in the Divinity School 
is upon the basis of service rendered, It is thought that this method 
removes the invidious distinction between theological students and stu- 
dents engaged in other fields which has too often obtained. It protects 
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the independence and self-respect of the student of theology, both of 
which were threatened by the former method. No able or hard-working 
member of the student body will be hindered by the adoption of this 
plan, and the undesirable features of other systems, against which the 
best students have themselves protested, are thereby eliminated. 


1. THE Joun J. Jones ScHorarsuip Funp, the proceeds of which, 
in sums not to exceed one hundred fifty dollars ($150), are used to 
help defray the cost of undergraduate tuition. The awards are made 
on the basis of need, and the academic record attained by the beneficiary 
during the college course. 


2. Tue GENERAL SCHOLARSHIP FuND, the proceeds of which are 
awarded as 


(a) Merit Scholarships in Aid. These are open to students needing 
such assistance in order to pursue their theological course, and who 
maintain an average of at least eighty (80%) per cent in their studies. 


(b) Co-operative Education Society Grants. Whenever Baptist Edu- 
cation Societies of other states make grants to aid students enrolled 
in this Divinity School, the Baptist Education Society of the State of 
New York will co-operate by a further grant from its own funds, the 
total of which shall not exceed the maximum that may be received by 
an undergraduate as scholarship or grant. 


(c) Foreign Student Grants. A limited number of co-operative 
grants toward which the Divinity School will pay the sum of three hun- 
dred dollars ($300) in such cases as a Foreign Mission Society or some 
responsible organization on the mission field is willing to pay two 
hundred dollars ($200). Nationals of those lands where the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society of the Northern Baptist Convention 
operates are eligible for these grants, provided they are properly qual- 
ified by a reading and speaking knowledge of the English language and 
by educational training to enter the Divinity School, and who also give 
satisfactory evidence of actual achievement and of promise for future 
usefulness. Holders of these grants must pursue studies as regular 
students in the Divinity School for at least one complete academic 
year. Applications for such grants must be accompanied by testimony 
from the Mission Society and from officials in the mission field from 
which the applicant comes regarding the applicant’s character, training, 
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ability, and prospective work. All documents in connection with appli- 
cations for these grants should be in the possession of the Registrar 
not later than the first of May preceding the school year during which 
the grant is to be used. 


(d) Rural Parish Summer Service Grants. 


(1) In co-operation with the American Baptist Home Mission Society 
and the Baptist Missionary Convention of the State of New York, the 
Divinity School has the authority to nominate one or more students to 
enjoy these awards. These grants will be awarded annually to students 
who are willing to give at least fifteen weeks of summer service to coun- 
try parishes in New York State to which they may be assigned. These 
parishes are to be situated, whenever possible, so that the students shall 
be under the supervision of some person competent to observe and 
supervise the student’s work, such fields preferably to be closely identi- 
fied either with some larger parish, a united church, a federated church, 
or some other form of progressive rural work. It is further understood 
that the students so selected do not necessarily commit themselves to 
the rural field as a permanent place of life work, but do undertake to 
secure for themselves a thorough-going understanding of the rural 
problem. 


Each grant will include provision for board and lodging on the field 
for the term of service, and in addition a sum of not less than $100 
from the co-operating organizations. 


(2) In addition there is available through the beneficence of the Erie 
Endowment, Erie, Pennsylvania, the sum of $500 annually, to aid in 
the compensation of students of the Divinity School who serve weak 


churches of the city or countryside during the academic year or their 
summer vacations. 


3. THe Witrrep W. Fry Memorrat Funp. This fund was estab- 
lished in 1943 by Mrs. Anna Ayer Fry in memory of her husband, an 
outstanding Christian layman and business leader, also a trustee of the 
Baptist Education Society of the State of New York from 1928 to 1935. 
The income from this fund provides an annual scholarship awarded to 
the student showing special promise in the field of Homiletics and who 


is judged to be in a position to afford assistance in the Homiletical or 
Practical Department. 
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Graduate Scholarships 


The Baptist Education Society has established a limited number of 
Graduate Scholarships which have been designated the Cauldwell, the 
Knowlton, and the Randall Graduate Scholarships, in memory of gen- 
erous contributors to the funds of the Society. These Scholarships are 
awarded to graduates of the Divinity School who have maintained a 
superior record in their studies and demonstrated exceptional fitness for 
Christian leadership. Appointments to these honors are made by the 
Board of Trustees on the nomination of the Faculty of the Divinity 
School. The amount appropriated in each case is based on the dimen- 
sions of the scholar’s program of graduate study and the freedom 
required to maintain standards of excellence. Initiative in these ap- 
pointments rests with the Faculty. Applications are not received. In- 
quiries, however, may be addressed to the Dean. 


Fellowships 

The Baptist Education Society has established a limited number of 
Fellowships for advanced postgraduate theological study. Two of these 
Fellowships are named the General and the Stillman Witt Fellowships 
in memory of generous contributors to the funds of the Society. These 
Fellowships are awarded to graduates of the Divinity School who have 
maintained a superior record in their studies and demonstrated excep- 
tional gifts for research and scholarly productivity. Appointments to 
these honors are made by the Board of Trustees on the nomination of 
the Faculty of the Divinity School. The amount appropriated in each 
case is based on the dimensions of the Fellow’s program of graduate 
study and the freedom required to maintain standards of excellence. 
Initiative in these appointments rests with the Faculty. Applications 
are not.received. Inquiries, however, may be addressed to the Dean. 


The Frank Lemoyne Wilkins Prizes 


Through the generosity of Mrs. Frank L. Wilkins of Providence, 
Rhode Island, there has been established a memorial prize in honor of 
her husband, the Reverend Frank Lemoyne Wilkins, D.D., a graduate 
of the Rochester Theological Seminary in the Classeot 18/9. As 2 
result of her gift, two annual prizes, one of thirty dollars and the other 
of twenty dollars are offered to the authors of the best essays sub- 
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mitted on the subject, “Kingdom Principles in the Teachings of Jesus, 
with particular emphasis on the permanent values of Jesus’ religion 
and teachings.” 

The conditions governing the award are as follows: Eligibility to 
the competition shall be limited to the ten members of the Third Year 
Class in the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School who receive the high- 
est rating in the first two years of their course provided they have taken 
their entire theological course at this Divinity School. A list of eligible 
students is posted early in the Autumn Term. The essays submitted 
are to be passed upon by the Faculty of the Divinity School. The prizes 
are awarded each year during the exercises of the Spring Convocation. 


FIELD OF INVESTIGATION 


The general field of investigation shall be “Jesus and the Kingdom 
of God,” with any one or more of these suggested areas of research :— 
(1) What was Jesus’ view of the Kingdom ; (2) Agreements and dis- 
agreements from Jesus; (3) Comparison between Jesus’ view and that 
of the early church; (4) Early Christian reconstructions ; (5) Mediaeval 
Christian reconstructions; (6) Early modern Christian reconstructions; 
(7) The Social Gospel of the 19th century; (8) Millennial interpreta- 
tion; (9) Past and present Catholic interpretations; (10) History of 
the concept of the Kingdom of God. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR THESIS 


il, ue thesis must be typed on 8} x 11 inch paper and be at least 5,000 words in 
ength. 


2. The investigation must be historical and critical, not homiletical, 
3. There must be a table of contents, 
4. Quotations must be indented, and typed in single-space style. 


5. The points made must be supported by footnotes, showing the source or 
sources. 


6. A bibliography must be appended, arranged as to (a) books; (b) dictionary 
articles; (c) pamphlets; (d) periodical articles. 


i, The form of bibliographical reference should be: name of author, title, place 
of publication, date. 


8. The paper must be submitted under an assumed name; the real name of the 
writer shall be inclosed in a sealed envelope, which also bears on the outside the 


same assumed name.These envelopes will not be opened until after the judges 
have made the awards. 
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Student Field Work 


As indicated in the description of the curriculum, all regularly matric- 
ulated students are expected to meet the field work requirement for 
graduation. Dr. Milton C. Froyd, Director of Field Work Research, 
and Professor Fred H. Willkens, assisted by other members of the 
Faculty, undertake to provide careful guidance for the student in this 
work in order that maximum educational value may be gained from it. 
Correspondence on placement in field work positions should be addressed 
to Dr. Froyd or Dr. Willkens. 


Placement and Pastoral Changes 


The Divinity School assumes responsibility for the placement of its 
graduates. In the matter of pastoral changes, the School undertakes 
to assist alumni in their efforts to secure new fields of service. While 
denominational offices and agencies are the primary channels through 
which pastors must seek churches, the School welcomes opportunity to 
send supporting recommendations when the name of an alumnus is 
known to be before a congregation. Correspondence from pulpit com- 
mittees seeking pastors is also encouraged. This service by the School 
is handled through the Dean’s Office. 


Emergency Loan Fund 
The Baptist Education Society has established an Emergency Loan 
Fund, from which, in cases of special need, students may borrow cer- 
tain limited amounts. These loans are to be secured by a contract with 
definite terms as to interest and repayment. 


Summary of Tuition and Other Expenses 
This statement is made in the form recommended by the American 
Association of Theological Schools. 


A. THE Tuition charge to cover cost of instruction is $335 which 
may be met in whole or in part by scholarship aid from The Baptist 
Education Society of the State of New York. Such grants will be made 
on the basis of an application showing need and presented by the stu- 
dent at the beginning of each academic year. Students who take less 
than ten credit hours per term, the minimum full-time load, will be 
charged a tuition rate of eight dollars ($8.00) per hour. 
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B. Dormitory Fer. In the Single Men’s Dormitory the fee for the 
use of a room including infirmary service, a post-office box, gymnasium 
locker, heat, lights, and supervisory service, is eighty-five dollars ($85.00) 
annually. Information concerning apartments in the Married Students’ 
Dormitory will be furnished upon request by the Dean. There is also 
a room deposit of five dollars ($5.00) returnable after graduation. 


C. Boarp. Board is furnished by the Administration in the Refec- 
tory. Payment for board is by the purchase of tickets. 


D. REcIstRATION Fer. There is a matriculation fee of five dollars 
($5.00) payable once only, on or before the time of first registration. 


E. GrapuaTion FEE. For the bachelor’s degree the fee is ten 
dollars ($10.00). 


F. Liprary Fee. None. 


G. Heattu Fee. For residents in the Single Men’s Dormitory, this 
fee is included in the dormitory fee—see item B above. For men not 
residents of the dormitory the optional fee is five dollars ($5.00) an- 
nually. 


H. AtTuHtetic Fee. Included in Student Association dues. 


I. StupEntT Association Dues. By vote of the Student Association 
a tax of three dollars ($3.00) is collected for the use of the Association. 
This is used for athletic, social, and traveling expenses. 

The estimated cost of spending an academic year on the campus is, 
for a single man, approximately $650, exclusive of tuition. All field 
work assignments are income-producing and the industrious student 
rarely experiences difficulty in meeting his expenses. 


The Curriculum 


a primary purpose of The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 
an institution unconditionally accredited by the American Associa- 
tion of Theological Schools, is to prepare men and women for the work 
of the Christian ministry. 

With a view to the better integration of the work of the entire course 
and to the presentation in logical form of the content of the curriculum 
the courses are arranged in four groups entitled: CHrisTIAN ORIGINS, 


CHRISTIAN PROGRESS, CHRISTIAN INTERPRETATION AND CHRISTIAN 
LEADERSHIP. 
First Year 
Autumn Term Winter Term Spring Term 

Old Testament (CO 2) Old Testament (CO3) New Testament (CO 42) 
Soc. of Relig. (CI 51) New Testament (CO 41) Ch. Admin. (CGAL, 5S) 
Homiletics (CL 1) Homiletics (CL 2) Religious Educ. (CL 32) 
Pastoral Care (m) Religious Educ. (m) Rural Life and 

16) €CL 731) Church Gm) (Cl 52) 
Voice Training (m) Field Work Field Work 

(€L.-4) 

Orientation 
Field Work 


Second Year 


Autumn Term 
Church History (CP 1) 


Winter Term 
Church History (CP 2) 


Spring Term 
Church History oy 3) 


Relig. in City (m) Theology (CI 22) Theology (G13) 
(CI 53) Phil. of Relig. (CI 24) Const. Soc. Ethics 
Methods of Phil. (CI 20) Family (m) (€E7) ty I 54) 
Theology (CI 21) Field Work Homiletics (m) (CL 3) 
Field Work Field Work 
peitrca.y cat 


Wholly elective 14 hours each Term 


(Chorus may be elected through First, Second, and Third Years with cumulative 
credit of four hours) 


Christian Origins 
(Biblical Group) 


The courses of study in the Old Testament are designed to make the 
student familiar with the Hebrew scriptures and with the origin and 
development of the institutions and religious ideas of the Hebrew people. 
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These are studied not only for their own value but also because Chris- 
tianity has important roots in Hebrew soil. The courses in the New 
Testament are planned to give the student as thorough knowledge as 
possible concerning the situation in which Christianity arose and the 
forces which operated in its origin and early development. The history 
of the use and interpretation of the New Testament receives attention. 
Courses in the original and cognate languages of the Bible are offered. 
The work is intended to enable the student intelligently to appreciate 
the Bible and to understand the first age of Christianity. 


PRESCRIBED 


Orientation. A special course designed to introduce the student to the 
various issues involved in modern theological thought and to 
acquaint him with the curricular approaches to these issues. 
Special attention is given to the religious life of the minister 
in relation to a sustained Christian dynamic for effective lead- 
ership. One hour per week with credit. Autumn Term. First 
Year. Dean Baker. 


RESEARCH 


Individualized Work. Individualized work in all departments is gov- 
erned by the following standards: 


1. Eligibility for individualized work shall be limited to 
Third Year students who have maintained an average of B 


or above during their first two years in the field in which the 
work is chosen. 


2. Individualized work shall be limited to students who have 
demonstrated their capacity to do work on a research basis. 


3. Individualized work shall have the dimensions of a major 
and the students shall be required to report to the supervising 
professor regularly for a conference period of not less than 
one and one-half hours per week. 


4. Individualized work shall carry a number in the catalogue 
and be subject to the usual requirement of registration. 


10. 


11, 
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A. THE OLD TESTAMENT 


I. GENERAL PRESCRIBED COURSES 


Introduction to the Old Testament. (1) Principles of historical 
investigation. A survey of the history, religion and literature 
of the Hebrew people from the beginnings to the Persian 
period. A major. First Year, Autumn Term. Professor 
Parsons. 


Introduction to the Old Testament. (2) A survey of the history, 
religion and literature of the Jewish people from the Persian 
period to the Roman conquest of Palestine. The composition, 
contents and purposes of the documents of the Old Testament. 
A major. First Year, Winter Term. Professor Parsons. 


II. GENERAL ELECTIVE COURSES 


The Book of Isaiah. An interpretation of this document against 
the historical backgrounds and purposes of its various parts. 
A major. Autumn Term. Professor Parsons. 


The Books of Jeremiah and Ezekiel. An interpretation of these 
documents in the light of their times and purposes. A major. 
Spring Term. 


The Minor Prophets. An interpretation of the “Book of the 
Twelve” to discover their significance for their times and their 
permanent messages. A major. Spring Term. Professor 
Parsons. 


The Wisdom Literature. An interpretive study of Job, Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, The Wisdom of Ben Sirach, The Wisdom of 
Solomon. A major. Spring Term. Professor Parsons. 


1s8l, SEMINARS 


The Hebrew Psalter. The composition of the Psalter. Interpre- 
tation of selected psalms. Chief religious ideas of the Psalter. 
A major. Winter Term. Professor Parsons. 
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The Religion of the Hebrews. A study of the development of 
some of the chief religious ideas of the Old Testament such 
as: the concept of God, the significance of sacrifice, the prob- 
lem of suffering. A major. Winter Term. Professor Par- 
sons. 


IV. LANGUAGE 


Elementary Hebrew, The elements of Hebrew grammar and 
syntax. Reading of the first three chapters of Genesis. A 
major. Spring Term. Professor Parsons. 


Intermediate Hebrew. Continuation of study of Hebrew grammar 
and syntax. Reading of selections from historical books. Pre- 
requisite, Course 26 or equivalent. A major. Professor Par- 
sons. 


B. NEW TESTAMENT 


I. GENERAL PRESCRIBED COURSES 


General Introduction to the New Testament. A survey of the 
environment of early Christianity. The introduction to the 
books which form the New Testament. The canonization of 
the New Testament. Its meaning in Christianity today. A 
major. Winter Term, First Year. Professor Branton. 


The Religion of the New Testament. A study of the religious 
thought and practices within the books of the New Testament. 
Their growth, their significance for their own day, and their 


function in our present day. A major. Spring Term, First 
Year. Professor Branton. 


II. ELectivE Courses 


An Interpretation of the Synoptic Gospels. A comparative study 
and interpretation of the Synoptic Gospels on the basis of the 
English text, with special attention to the relation of Jesus 
and his teachings to environmental factors ; the significance of 


these books for Christian living. A major. Winter Term. 
Professor Branton. 
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Johannine Literature. An interpretation of the Fourth Gospel, 
the Johannine Letters and the Revelation of John on the basis 
of the English text, with emphasis upon the place of these 
documents in modern Christian thought. A major. Autumn 
Term. Professor Branton. 


Pauline Letters. Interpretation of the Letter to the Romans and 
the Corinthian Correspondence on the basis of the English 
text, with attention to the Pauline concept of salvation and the 
Christian life. A major. Autumn Term. Professor Branton. 


The Pastoral Epistles. An interpretation of the Pastoral letters 
with attention to the growing need for organization and for 
better qualified leadership; ethical standards. A minor. Pro- 
fessor Branton. 


The Catholic Epistles. An interpretation of the various letters 
of this group with attention to the contributions of each one 
to church life, to religious thought, or to ethical ideals in the 
growing Christian movement. A minor. Professor Branton. 


The Gospel of Matthew. Translation and interpretation of the 
Gospel of Matthew, with out-of-class work in grammar and 
word studies. Open to students in all classes who have an 
adequate knowledge of Greek. A major. Winter Term. Pro- 
fessor Branton. 


Beginning Greek. This course deals with elementary forms and 
syntax. Passages from the New Testament are translated. 
Open as an elective to Second Year students. 


The Life of Jesus. A study of the life of Jesus with special em- 
phasis upon his mission, his religion, his ethical and religious 
teachings; their significance today. A major. Spring Term. 
Professor Branton. 


III. RESEARCH AND SEMINARS 


Interpretation of the New Testament. A seminar for the inter- 
pretation of selected sections of the New Testament. The 
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work will be done on the basis of the Greek and the seminar 
will be limited to students approved by the professor. A major. 
Professor Branton. 


76. Biblical and Patristic Greek. A seminar in Biblical and Patristic 
Greek. Problems in language, translation and interpretation. 
A major. Prerequisite, at least two years of classical Greek 
and a course in Biblical Greek. Professor Branton. 


Christian Progress 
(Historical Group) 


A religious leader must have some knowledge of Christian history if 
he is to read religious literature intelligently and deal sympathetically 
with the denominationalism of our country. The historical courses are 
planned to convey the essential facts. A religious leader needs even 
more a scientific understanding of the workings of religious history, 
the forces which build religious institutions, crystallize religious beliefs, 
and precipitate religious movements. The personal experience of the 
individual is too brief to give this. Historical insight will give the back- 
ward and forward look that makes a man more than a day laborer in 
the Kingdom of God. 


I. GENERAL PRESCRIBED CouRSES 


1. Mediaeval Christianity Prior to the Reformation. Particular atten- 
tion will be given to the rise of the Roman Catholic Church, 
the interaction of Church and society before and after Con- 
stantine, the genesis of monasticism, the conflict between 
Church and State, and the causes that led to the Protestant 


Reformation. A major. Second Year, Autumn Term. Pro- 
fessor Hudson. 


2. Modern European C hristianity. The Reformation on the Conti- 
nent. The genesis and growth of Puritanism. The Spiritual 
Reformers. The Counter Reformation: its nature, leaders 
and achievements. Pietism in Germany. The rise and prog- 
ress of Methodism. The Enlightenment; its nature and ob- 
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jectives. The growth of democratic Christianity. The origin 
and progress of the Modern Missionary movement. Social 
Christianity in the Nineteenth Century. The Modern Ecumen- 
ical movement. A major. Second Year, Winter Term. Pro- 
fessor Hudson. 


3. Christiamty in America. A critical study of the formative factors 
and the distinctive qualities of the Church in America. Par- 
ticular attention will be given to the European background of 
American colonization, the perpetuation of European Chris- 
tianity in America, the Great Awakening, the struggle for re- 
ligious liberty, religion on the frontier, the slavery controversy, 
the cults in contemporary America and the more recent devel- 
opments in American Protestantism. The place of the Roman 
Catholic Church within American culture will also be carefully 
appraised. A major. Second Year, Spring Term. Professor 
Hudson. 


II. GENERAL ELECTIVE COURSES 


10. The Ecumenical Movement. A study of its origin, growth and 
present status. The leaders and objectives of the movement. 
The great ecumenical conferences of Stockholm, Lausanne, 
Oxford, Edinburgh, Madras and Amsterdam. Problems of 
Christian faith and action in relation to the Church’s function 
in postwar days. A minor. Wintetterm, 1951. Professor 
Hudson. 


11. The History of the Baptists. The origin of the Baptists and their 
relation to English Separatism. The Baptists in Colonial 
America. Baptist confessions of faith. The rise of associa- 
tions and their significance. Baptists and the American Rev- 
olution. Baptists and Modern Missions. The Baptist World 
Alliance. European Baptists since Oncken. Crucial issues in 
the life of contemporary Baptists. A minor. Autumn Term, 
1950. Professor Hudson. 


12. Calvin and Calvinism. The content and influence of the thought 
of John Calvin. The relationship of Calvinism to the rise of 
modern nationalism, capitalism, and democracy. A minor. 
Winter Term. Professor Hudson. 
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13. The Social Orientation of American Preaching, 1880-1910. A 
seminar, involving the preparation of studies of the sermons 
of outstanding preachers of the period. A minor. Autumn 
Term. Professor Hudson. 


14. Modern Roman Catholicism. A study of the history, structure, 
dogmas, and program of the post-Tridentine Roman church; 
its social and political philosophy. Spring Term. Professor 
Hudson. 


15. Pastoral Counseling in the Seventeenth Century. A study of the 
content, principles, methods, and significance of pastoral coun- 
seling during the period of the Puritan Revolution. Professor 
Hudson. 


16. The Cults and the Sects in America. Professor Hudson. 


III. REs—EaRcH AND SEMINARS 


17. Individualized Work. Research projects in the field of church 
history and missions under the guidance of the professor. By 
arrangement. Professor Hudson. 


Christian Interpretations 
(Systematic Group) 


The courses of study pursued in the field of Christian Interpretation 
are intended to introduce the student to a further insight into the basic 
character of the religious life in mankind universally and to an appre- 
hension of its significance in relation to the world of human experience, 
with the aim of unfolding the supreme character of the Christian faith 
and its mission to all mankind. This group of studies embraces the 
disciplines known as the Philosophy of Religion, Christian Theology 
with the intimately related subject of Christian Ethics, and Social Ethics. 
In the Philosophy of Religion, the nature of the religious experience is 
studied as it is seen in both the Christian and the non-Christian religions, 
and the philosophic basis of an adequate religious view of the world 
is sought. In Christian Theology the attempt is made, from the stand- 
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point of the Christian experience in its widest range, to present an 
orderly exposition of the genius of the Christian faith, its fundamental 
principles and beliefs as respects its relation to human life, to the world 
and to the Supreme Being and a vindication of its claim to a universal 
human allegiance. In Christian Ethics are studied the nature of the 
moral ideal, its relation to the Christian view of God and man and the 
world, and the use of Christian character and conduct as a test of 
truth in theology. Social Ethics aim to interpret the relation of in- 
dividual character and personality to environing social influences and 
to socially approved standards, and to seek to understand how to direct 
the social forces and guide man’s social character toward the ideal of 
the Kingdom of God. 


WP oHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


I. GENERAL PRESCRIBED COURSES 


20. The Method of Philosophy. The purpose of the course is to ac- 
quaint the student with philosophical temper and technique. 
To this end, the reading and lectures are concentrated upon 
three connected areas: the principles of inductive reasoning; 
philosophical analysis; the nature of knowledge, and the cri- 
teria of rational belief. A major. Autumn Term, Second 
Year. Assistant Professor Holcomb. 


24. Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion. A selected group of 
fundamental religious concepts—such as “religious experi- 
ence,” “religious truth,” “Omnipotence,” etc.—are appraised 
philosophically with regard to their meaning and rational cred- 
ibility. The reading covers basic types of philosophy of re- 
ligion and the principal issues for theistic belief. A major. 
Winter Term, Second Year. Assistant Professor Holcomb. 


II. GENERAL ELECTIVE COURSES 


25. Reconstruction in Philosophy of Religion (A). A seminar in 
which an answer to the principal issues raised in the required 
courses will be attempted. Selected reading in Wieman and 
Hartshorne will be used as the basis of discussion. A major. 
Winter, 1950. Assistant Professor Holcomb. 
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Reconstruction in Philosophy of Religion (B). A seminar devoted 
to a constructive survey of the fundamentals of a sound phil- 
osophy of religion. Particular problems such as the function 
of religious symbols and “the truth of religious myths” will 
also be treated. A minor. Spring, 1950. Assistant Profes- 
sor Holcomb. 


Modern Religious Realism. A seminar in which one of the most 
vigorous of contemporary movements in religious thought is 
discussed. The existentialism of Kierkegaard, Buber, and 
Tillich is studied and contrasted with the atheism of related 
thinkers such as Sartre. Literary expressions of the movement 
as represented in the books of Kafka, Sartre, and Camus are 
a part of the reading. A minor. Assistant Professor Hol- 
comb. 


Ethical Theory and Its Relation to Religion. A system of values 
which seeks to relate ethical standards, ordinary actions, and 
religious beliefs. The problem of relativism in value judgments 
will be discussed in terms of the contemporary scene. A major. 
Assistant Professor Holcomb. 


Advanced Seminar in Philosophy of Religion. With background 
reading in Whitehead, Emmet, and Lanzer, a constructive and 
detailed examination will be made of a few of the basic issues, 
selected according to the students’ needs and interests. Lim- 


ited to four students. Given on request. Assistant Professor 
Holcomb. 


Indwwidualized Work. Guidance in arranging a program of study 
suited to the interests of advanced students who have shown 
competence in the field. Assistant Professor Holcomb. 


B. CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY AND ETHICS 
I. GENERAL PRESCRIBED CouRSES 


Major Issues in the Historical Development of Christian Theology. 
The faith of the early Christians ; patristic views of God and 
Christ ; the conflict in the middle ages between faith and rea- 
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son ; the theology of the reformers; the rise of modern liberal 
Christianity. A major. Autumn Term, Second Year. Pro- 
fessor Nixon. 


22. A Working Christian Theology of Today. I. A consideration of 
cardinal questions concerning Revelation, God and his relation- 
ship to the World, and the nature of man, with a view to the 
development by the student of his own theology and message. 
A major. Winter Term, Second Year. Professor Nixon. 


23. A Working Christian Theology of Today. II. A continuation of 
CI 22. The emphasis in this term will be upon questions 
which concern man’s salvation ; the significance of Jesus Christ ; 
and the task of the Church. A major. Spring Term, Second 
Year. Professor Nixon. 


I]. ELectivE Courses 


41. The Christian Quest of the Good Life. Christianity as a way 
of life; historic factors which have entered into the Christian 
conception of the good life; illustrations of the good life in 
biographies of great men; the contributions of modern ex- 
perience to the reconstruction and the realization of the Chris- 
tian ethical ideal; the conflict of Christianity today with rival 
ethical ideals; the conflict of Christianity today with rival 
philosophies such as those of Nietzsche and Marx. A major. 
Autumn Term. Professor Nixon. 


III. SEMINARS 


42. Man and His Redemption. An endeavor to understand the Chris- 
tian view of man and his redemption in the light of contem- 
porary scientific studies of how characters are formed and 
changed. A minor. Spring Term, 1951. Professor Nixon. 


46. The Nature of Man. Interpretations of the nature of man, and 
of the setting of man’s life in his world as developed in mod- 
ern thought. Particular attention will be given to Reinhold 
Niebuhr’s Gifford Lectures. A minor. Winter Term, 1950- 
1951. Professor Nixon. 
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47. Great Christian Books. A study of some of the writings that 
have been most influential in forming the Christian mind across 
the centuries. Among the books that will be studied are 
Luther’s Christian Liberty, Pascal’s Thoughts, and Kierke- 
gaard’s Purity of Heart Is to Will One Thing. A minor. 
Winter Term, 1950-51. Professors Nixon, Hudson, and Hol- 
comb. 


C. SOCIAL ETHICS AND SOCIOLOGY OF RELIGION 
I. GENERAL PRESCRIBED COURSES 


51. Sociology of Religion. An analysis of the role and function of 
religion and religious institutions in society. A study of the 
structure and process of social life and the local community ; 
of distribution types, and character of religious groups and 
movements ; of the processes of social organization and dis- 
organization, and social control; of the relation of the devel- 
opment of personality and ideologies to group interaction. All 
of the above are treated with special reference to the work 
of the Church. A major. First Year, Autumn Term. Pro- 
fessor Rasmussen. 


52. Rural Life and the Church. A special analysis of the structure 
and trends of rural life in reference to the responsibilities and 
techniques of the rural church. A minor. First Year, Spring 
Term. Professor Rasmussen. 


53. Religion in the City. An analysis of the nature of urban structure, 
processes, institutions, and modes of living. The relation of 
the responsibilities and programs of the Church in the City. 
A minor. Second Year, Autumn Term. Professor Rasmus- 
sen. 


54. Constructive Social Ethics. An analysis of the problems of Chris- 
tian Ethics, with special treatment of the interpersonal and 
social aspects and applications. Considers the relation of 
personal and social ethics; treats the problem of the ethical 
relevancy of Christianity to the social issues concerning con- 


temporary man. A major. Second Year, Spring Term. 
Professor Rasmussen. 
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II. GENERAL ELECTIVE CouRSES AND SEMINARS 


55. Growth of the American Social Consciousness. A critical survey 
of social conflicts in American life and the growth of the 
Christian conscience in relation to social responsibility and 
welfare. Also gives special treatment to the initiative and 
reaction of Christian leaders and the Church. A minor. Pro- 
fessor Rasmussen. 


57. Contemporary Social Problems. A discussion, from the perspec- 
tive of Christian responsibility, of the principal contemporary 
social issues; delinquency and crime, race relations, pressure 
groups, welfare and insecurity, communications and propa- 
ganda, problems of maintaining world order, labor-manage- 
ment relations. Each member will select a term project and 
report to the group. The size of the seminar will be limited. 
A major. Winter Term. Professor Rasmussen. 


58. Methods in Parish and Community Analysis. A research seminar 
in which each student will conduct a major parish research 
project, preferably in his own parish. Scientific methods will 
be presented concerning how to gather, tabulate and interpret 
data, conduct surveys, analyze community life, study trends 
and potentialities, etc. The course is designed to give the min- 
ister reliable methods and techniques to enable him to under- 
stand his parish and community. Provides individualized con- 
sultation in addition to seminar sessions. Either major or 
minor. Winter Term. Professor Rasmussen. 


59. Democracy and Christianity. An analysis of the theory and func- 
tion of democratic processes and the role of religion in devel- 
oping and supporting the democratic mode of life. A minor. 
Third Year, Spring Term. Professor Rasmussen. 


61. An Advanced Course in the Church and Rural Life. Comprehen- 
sive study of rural communities from the standpoint of the 
function of the rural church. A major. Seminar. Professor 


Rasmussen. 


62. An Advanced Course on the Church in the City. A comprehen- 
sive treatment of the church in terms of its interrelationships 
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with typical urban activities and organizations. A major. 
Seminar. Professor Rasmussen. 


63. Individualized Work in Social Ethics. A major. 


III. SPECIALIZATION IN RuRAL LEADERSHIP 


To enable interested students to obtain special preparation in rural 
leadership, the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School has entered into re- 
lations with the Graduate School of Cornell University whereby prop- 
erly qualified students may substitute fifteen semester hours secured in 
the latter School for an equivalent in electives required for the degree 
of Bachelor of Divinity in the former School. Work done while regis- 
tered as a graduate student at Cornell University in accordance with 
this arrangement may be credited toward one of its advanced degrees, 
subject to conditions governing graduate work for that degree. 

Tuition in the Graduate School of the University, as well as all inci- 
dental fees, must be paid in accordance with the University regulations. 

Further information can be secured by consultation with the Dean. 


Christian Leadership 


(Practical Group) 


The courses in this department are concerned with the effective ap- 
plication of the Christian message in all human relationships. They 
fall into three major groups. The first deals with preaching, worship, 
and church organization. The second deals with the principles, organ- 
ization, and administration of religious education. The third reviews 
the history and methods of the modern movement of Christianity in 
the non-Christian world, together with the social and political factors 
which condition its success, An important phase of the activity of this 
group is the supervision of the field work of the students, The prin- 
ciple of this supervision is the conviction that such work should be 
viewed primarily from the educational point of view rather than from 
the economic. Accordingly reports are made at stated intervals to 
the supervisor of extramural work by students who are ministers of 
churches, and by those who are acting as assistants in churches and 
church schools or who are engaged in practical religious work of any 
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kind. Reports are received also from those with whom such students 
may be engaged as assistants. During the academic year members of 
the Faculty visit the various fields where students are employed and 
observe the work in process. Upon the basis of such reports and 
observation, helpful and constructive advice is given through personal 
conferences and at meetings of the Student Pastor’s Association. The 
extramural religious work of students is thus treated as part of the 
training for the pastorate. No student will be graduated by the Divin- 
ity School who has not given evidence of successful achievement in the 
practical field. Field work is prescribed for all students. 


Welk, PASTORATE 


J. PRESCRIBED COURSES 


1. Principles and Practice of Preaching. An introductory course 
dealing with the basic principles involved in the genesis, con- 
struction, and delivery of sermons. Preaching before the class 
with appraisal by the professors and students. A major. Au- 
tumn Term, First Year. Professor Morrison and Dr. Nicely. 


2. Advanced Homiletics and Liturgics. Lectures, and practical ex- 
ercises in the preparation and delivery of sermons; the plan- 
ing and conduct of services of worship. Public and private 
criticism. A major. Winter Term, First Year. Professor 
Morrison and Dr. Nicely. 


The Minister’s Use of the Bible. A study of the place of the Bible 
in the minister’s work and of his use of it for devotional, homi- 
letical and teaching purposes. A minor. Spring Term, Sec- 
ond Year. Professors Nixon, Parsons, Branton, and Willkens. 


Go 


4. Voice Training. A course in the theory and practice of the cor- 
rect use of the voice for preaching, reading, and singing. 
Weekly appointments for each student for individualized in- 
struction. Part of class.time devoted to Choral instruction. 


5. Church Administration, Methods, and Pastoral Duties. A course 
dealing with the administrative and pastoral functions of the 
minister given by pastors and denominational leaders who 
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have had experience and shown special ability in dealing with 
particular phases of church work. These will deal with such 
subjects as: the function of the church, the duties of a pastor, 
his relationship to the various aspects of the church’s work 
as administrator and pastor; evangelism, pastoral visitation, 
stewardship, religious education, marriages, funerals, baptism. 
Principles of successful administration and effective pastoral 
work. Field visits will be made to significant local churches. 
Lectures and discussion. A major. Spring Term, First Year. 
Professor Morrison, Dr. Watkins,-and others. 


6. Pastoral Care and Counseling. Historical roots of pastoral care; 


modern psychology and the emergence of counseling; the dis- 
tinctive work of the pastor with individuals; examination of 
case histories exhibiting the art of the minister in guiding 
persons through problem-situations; the function of religion 
in counseling. A minor supplemented by field work studies. 
Autumn Term, First Year. Professor Baker. 


7. Marriage and Family Counseling. Social change and the family ; 


democratic marriage in the machine age; the ethics of sex; 
pre-marital counseling and marital problems; religion sustain- 
ing the family in the new age. A minor. Winter Term, Sec- 
ond Year. Professor Baker. 


II. ELective Courses AND SEMINARS 


8. Evangelism. The meaning of evangelism ; individual and social 


evangelism ; the dynamic for evangelism; characteristics of the 
pastor-evangelist; methods of evangelism. A workshop. 
Third Year, Winter Term, 1950-51. Professor Baker. 


12a. Chorus I. Study and preparation of representative music of the 


church, both classic and modern; training in effective worship 
procedure. A minor with cumulative major credit. Open to 


members of the First Year class. Winter and Spring Terms. 
Professor Lehman. 


12b. Chorus II. Training in the fundamentals of music leadership, 


and in the conduct of worship; advanced study of church 
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music; individual voice lessons during one term. A minor 
with cumulative major credit. Open to members of the Second 


Year class. Autumn, Winter and Spring Terms. Professor 
Lehman. 


12c. Chorus III. Continuation of 12b. Open to members of the Third 
Year class. Students who have done satisfactory work in 12a 
and 12b, and during the Autumn and Winter Terms of the 
Third Year, may take credit for a major in the Spring Term 
of the Third Year. Individual voice lessons during one term. 
Autumn, Winter and Spring Terms. Professor Lehman. 


13. Clinical Theology. Basic Christian ideas in relation to the needs 
of persons; psychotherapeutic values and health attitudes in 
the New Testament; the functional use of Scripture in per- 
sonal and group counseling ; worship and psychosynthesis. A 
major. Spring Term, Third Year. Each year. Professor 
Baker. 


14. Seminar in Advanced Homiletics and Liturgics. Advanced in- 
struction in the art of preaching and in the conduct of serv- 
ices’ of worship. The methods of outstanding preachers and 
writers will be studied and critically examined to ascertain 
the reasons for their effectiveness. Individual assignments 
will be given to develop the student’s skill in applying these 
methods. A minor. Spring Term. Professor Morrison. 


15. Cultural and Religious Value of Poetry. A study of the religious 
message of outstanding English and American poets with 
particular reference to the needs of the pulpit. A minor. 
Winter Term. Professor Morrison. 


16. Hymnology and Church Music. An introductory course on the 
history of hymns and hymn tunes, including a study of the 
authors and composers and other sources of hymn and hymn- 
tune material. A practical study of the minister’s problems 
with congregational music, choirs, director of music, organist, 
music committees, and music in the church school and with 
youth organizations. Preparation, in dummy form, of an orig- 
inal or individual hymn collection. A minor. Winter Term. 


Professor Lehman. 
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B. RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


I, GENERAL PRESCRIBED COURSES 


31. A Survey of Religious Education. The history of religious edu- 
cation, with especial emphasis upon the emergence of the 
scientific method and resultant changes in general and reli- 
gious education; the sociological factor in religious education ; 
the modern church school; the pastor as the director of the 
educational program ; the selection and use of lesson materials ; 
the training of leaders; pioneering in religious education; 
directed practice in supervision. A minor. Winter Term, 
First Year. Professor Willkens. 


32. The Curriculum of Religious Education. The psychology of 
moral and religious development; the teaching process and 
the study of principles and methods in relation to the develop- 
ment of religious personalities; the history of the curriculum 
of religious education; current concepts, methods, and ma- 
terials; the development and direction of an integrated pro- 
gram of religious education for the home, the church, the 
school and the community; the use of the Bible in religious 
education; family, stewardship, and missionary education; 
alcohol education; training for churchmanship. A major. 
Spring Term, First Year. Professor Willkens. 


II. Evective Courses 


41. The Religious Education of Children. The psychology of child- 
hood; a survey of current programs and practices in the 
religious development of children; the place of the home in 
the teaching of religion to children; the integrated program 
and the children’s division of the church; cooperation with the 
public school and other character-building institutions. A 
major. Professor Willkens. 


42. The Religious Education of Youth. The psychology of adoles- 
cence; the church’s program of religious education for young 
people; current materials and methods ; community, denomi- 
national and interdenominational agencies for youth; the pro- 
gram of religious education for college youth ; religious educa- 


44. 


47. 


48. 


49, 


50. 
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tion for young people in the armed forces; preparation for 
marriage and home life; youth and social action. A major. 
Autumn Term. Professor Willkens. 


The Religious Education of Adults. A survey of the Adult Edu- 
cation movement and its implications for Religious Education ; 
adult characteristics and needs; objectives, materials and 
methods; leadership education; parent training; stewardship, 
missionary, social and alcohol education; young adults; the 
church’s program for members of the armed forces ; preaching 
and education; denominational, interchurch and interdenomi- 
national projects for adults. A major. Winter Term. Pro- 
fessor Willkens. 


Pioneers in Religious Education. A study of outstanding leaders 
in the field of religious education, their educational philoso- 
phies, chief contributions, and the movements in which they 
exerted a dominant influence. A minor. Professor Willkens. 


The Fine Arts in Religious Education, A study of worship, 
music, hymnology, story-telling, symbolism, art, drama and 
architecture in relation to the program of religious education. 
A minor. Professor Willkens. 


Individualized Work. Research projects in the field of religious 
education. A major. By arrangement. Professor Willkens. 


Parish Program Building Workshop. A review of the basic prin- 
ciples of religious education and their implications for the 
minister as a director of the program for Sunday church 
schools, weekday church schools, vacation, summer camps and 
conferences, schools of missions, inter-church and inter-faith 
social action projects. A major. Professor Willkens. 


C. BIBLIOGRAPHY AND LIBRARY METHODS 


II. ELectivE CouRsEs 


80. Minister's Library. An introductory, orientation course in the 


history of printing, bookmaking, and libraries. Approved 
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methods of book selection. The care of the minister’s library. 
Use of reference books and periodicals; care of pamphlets 
and clippings; classifying and cataloguing a private library. 
Principles and practice of book reviewing. A minor. Autumn 
Term, 1951-52. Associate Professor Trost. 


81. Bibliographical Research. An introduction to the principles and 
practice of research. Study of typical researches as models; 
practice in location and defining problems for research; tech- 
nique of investigation; the assembling and classification of 
bibliographies; the constructing of schedules, questionnaires 
and other instruments; the organization of data and inter- 
pretation of results; the various forms of presentation of 
materials ; the critical use of documents and source materials. 
Lecture and laboratory. A minor. Autumn Term, 1950-51. 
Associate Professor Trost. 


Extension Department 


A. THE ALUMNI LENDING LIBRARY 


The Divinity School aims to be of service at all times to its alumni 
who are out on the field, and in this connection the Library as- 
sumes an important part. Many graduates find themselves far re- 
moved from such special collections as one finds in a seminary library, 
but is not provided by the more general collection of a public library. 

To meet what we believe to be a genuine need on the part of alumni, 
the Library has been enabled to inaugurate a special circulating service 
for graduates of the School. This is constantly recruited by the most 
recent important theological books, and is kept entirely apart from 
similar books in constant circulation on the campus or within the city. 
These books, purchased from a special fund appropriated by the Board 
of Trustees are housed separately from the main literary books and 
are reserved for the exclusive use of the alumni. 

The following regulations governing the use of the Alumni Lending 
Library are in effect: 


1. Not more than three books may be charged to a borrower at any 
one time. 


2. Books may be kept not longer than one month from the date of 
receipt. It is imperative that the time limit be observed if future re- 
quests are to be honored. 


3. Books are not renewable. 


4, Five cents in stamps to cover mailing costs is to accompany each 
request for books. The borrower will also pay the mailing costs of 
returning borrowed books to the Library. The postage rate for bor- 
rowers living within New York State or within the first three postal 
zones is four cents for the first pound plus one cent for each additional 
pound or fraction thereof. The postage rates for borrowers living out- 
side the first three postal zones is eight cents for the first pound and 
four cents for each additional pound. 


5. All books returned to the Library via mail or express must be 
packed in a cardboard container or wrapped in corrugated paper. 
Wrapping paper alone does not protect the books from injury. 


6. It is advisable that a list of five to ten titles in the order of 
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preference be submitted since the first choice may not always be avail- 
able. 
Requests to borrow books and suggestions of titles to be acquired 
by the Lending Library should be addressed to 
The Alumni Lending Library 
The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 
1100 South Goodman Street 


Rochester 20, New York 


Beli Libh Akay 


The Library of the Divinity School is prepared to furnish assistance 
by loan of books to religious workers who desire to pursue reading 
courses, with or without guidance. 


C. CLINICAL TRAINING 


During the summer vacation an Extension Course, opened to a lim- 
ited number of selected students, is conducted under the Council for 
the Clinical Training of Theological Students, Inc., and in co-operation 
with the Rochester State Hospital. The representative of the Faculty 
in these activities is Professor Baker. 


Degrees Conferred 


May 1949 
Eart ALBERT ABEL - - - - - Rochester, N. Y. 
RoBERT BRYCE BENJAMIN” - - - - - Pine Mt., Ky. 
DonaLp M. CoBBp~ - - - - - - Williamson, N. Y. 
ANDREW Carey DAVISON - - - - - Rochester, N. Y. 
Rosert HENRY EMMONS - - - - - Geneva, N. Y. 
EpMUND WESTBROOK FETTER - - - - Lewisburg, Pa. 
CHESTER FRANK GALASKA - - : - - Syracuse, N.Y. 
RoBERT GRAY - - - - - - - - Chicago, Ill. 
GRANVILLE GREENWOLD - - - - = Nichols, Conn. 
RoBERT ELMER GRIMM - - - = - - Evanston, IIl. 
EpwarD GUNTHER - - - - Minitonas, Manitoba, Canada 
GLENN Epwarp HANNEMAN - - - - Columbia, Mo. 
JoHn ALEXANDER HESTER - - - - - Denver, Colo. 
FREDERICK HERMAN HorrMANN - Springside, Saskatchewan, C anada 
THEODORE SAMUEL HorVATH - - 2 - Rochester, N. Y. 
RALPH CHARLES HUTCHINSON” - - - - Hamilton, N.Y. 
Jackson LEE IcE - - - - - - Minneapolis, Minn. 
Witi1am AUSTIN IRISH~ - - - - - Rochester, N. Y. 
PauL EpwIN JAYNES - - - - - Livonia, N.Y. 
ALBERT H. KAMM - - - - - Platte Center, Neb. 
Joun Eart NAEGELE- - - - - - - Lansdale, Pa. 
WALTER BouRNE PRICE - - - - - Longmont, Colo. 
EpwWarpD THORPE READ =< - - - Whitesville, N. Y. 
CHARLES Mark RICH~ - - - - Harrington Park, N. J. 
LUTHER MILTON RIDGEWAY - - - - - Fulton, N.Y. 
CLIFFORD STUART ROBERTSON - - - - Dresden, N. Y. 
Rogpert JACKSON RUMSEY - - - Wisconsin Rapids, W1s. 
Joun RALPH SHOTWELL~ - - - - - Brookneal, Va. 
Ro.LiiIn DANIEL WILLIAMS - - - - - Syracuse, N.Y. 
Witt1AM Henry RosBEerT WILLKENS - - Rochester, N. Y. 
Ceeecuvawor,.- - -° -. : 7 Pf ittsburgh, Pa. 
Witt1AM HusparD WorK - - - - - Newark, N. Y. 
Patricia KeELLy WALKER - - - - Seattle, Washington 
RoBert F, ZIMBELMAN - - - - - Fairport, N. Y. 
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Fellows 


Frederick Stanley Lusby, B.A., B.D. 


University of Richmond, 1944 
The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 1946 


Robert Melvin Murphy, B.A., M.A., B.D. 


University of Rochester, 1942 
The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 1946 


Graduate 
Earl Albert Abel, B.A., B.D. 


University of Rochester, 1946 
The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 1949 


Russell James Becker, B.A., B.D. 


Kalamazoo College, 1944 
The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 1945 


Jackson Lee Ice, B.A., B.D. 

Bucknell University, 1945 

The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 1949 
William Austin Irish, B.A., B.D. 


Colgate University, 1945 
The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 1949 


The University of Chicago 
Arlington, Va. 


The University of Chicago 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Scholars 


Westminster College, Cambridge, Eng. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


The University of Chicago 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Harvard University 
Minneapolis, 


Union Theological Seminary 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Graduate Student 


Hugh Victor Kane, B.A., Th.B, 


Syracuse University, 1940 
Northern Baptist Theological Seminary, 1932 


The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Undergraduates 


Third Year Class 
1950 


Charles Richard Andrews, B.A. 
Oberlin College, 1947 


James Barbour Ashbrook, B.A. 
Denison University, 1947 


Lloyd James Averill, Jr., B.A. 
University of Wisconsin, 1947 


Daniel Lenox Barlow, B.A. 
Franklin College, 1947 


Robert Knight Barrows, B.A. 
Wake Forest College, 1947 


George Arthur Bishop, B.A. 
Colgate University, 1946 


Donald Everett Brown, B.S. 
University of Nebraska, 1945 


John Harper Clements, Jr., B.A. 
Kalamazoo College, 1947 


Hartsdale, N. Y. 
121 Highland Pkwy. 


Scarsdale, N. Y. 
121 Highland Pkwy. 


Madison, Wis. 
121 Highland Pkwy. 


Elizabeth, Pa. 
Eaton Hall Apts. 


Waterbury, Conn. 
501 


Madison, N. Y. 
Middleport, N. Y. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
121 Highland Pkwy. 


New Haven, Conn, 
522 
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Ernest Lee Clendenning, B.A. 
Franklin College, 1947 


Richard Edward Grant, B.A. 
Syracuse University, 1946 


Leardrew Leonard Johnson, B.A. 
Virginia Union University, 1947 


Elizabeth Johnson Loughhead, B.A. 
Knox College, 1947 


LaRue Alvin Loughhead, B.A. 
Knox College, 1947 


Grant Allen MacMichael, Th.B., B.A. 


Gordon College, 1938 
Syracuse University, 1949 


William Alexander Mitchell, B.S. 


Syracuse University, 1947 


Reuben Leroy Moser, B.A. 
University of Rochester, 1947 


Alfred Ray Neelands, B.A. 
; University of Michigan, 1946 


Wallace Bagby Poteat, B.A. 


Bucknell University, 1947 
The University of Chicago 


Marshall Lee Smith, B.A. 
Bucknell University, 1947 


Harold Joseph Stephanz, B.A. 
Baldwin-Wallace College, 1947 


M. Jackson Takayanagi, B.A. 
Drake University, 1946 


Merlyn Mance Vantran, B.A. 
Houghton College, 1947 


Richard Frederick West, B.A. 
Harvard College, 1947 


Franklin, Ind. 
Fairport, N. Y. 


Avon, N. Y. 
Avon, N. Y. 


New York, N. Y. 
511 


Rochester, N. Y. 
121 Highland Pkwy. 


Lewisburg, Pa. 
121 Highland Pkwy. 


Fort Edward, N. Y. 
Auburn, N. Y. 
Northport, N. Y. 
Eaton Hall Apts. 


Henrietta, Texas 


522 
Clawson, Mich. 

511 
Lewisburg, Pa. 

408 
Jamestown, N. Y. 

409 
Sandusky, Ohio 

512 


Des Moines, Iowa ¢ 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 


Pine Bush, N. Y. 
501 


Bronxville, N. Y. 
Eaton Hall Apts. 


Second Year Class 
1951 


Robert Thomas Adams, B.A. 
Union College, 1948 


Berjouhie Andreassian, B.A. 
Keuka College, 1948 


Dale Cloyd Bishoff, B.S. 
Pennsylvania State College, 1947 


Elmer William Bostow, B.A. 


Minot State Teachers College, 1941 
Montana State University 


Olean, N. Y. 
125 Highland Pkwy. 


Beirut, Lebanon 
Room C 


Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
403 


Wolf Point, Montana 
Walworth, N. Y. 
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Albert Shelton Bristol, B.A. 


Texas Christian University, 1946 
Brite College of the Bible 


Robert Lewis Childs, B.S. 
Alfred University, 1936 


Richard Vaughn Colen, B.S. 
Fordham University, 1947 


Cornelius Vanderbilt Ford, B.A. 
Morehouse College, 1945 


Euclid E. Foreman, B.A. 
Morehouse College, 1948 


Charles Thoms Gordon, B.A. 
Kalamaoo College, 1948 


Gerald Francis Harris, B.A. 
Georgetown College, 1948 


James Robert Hunter, B.A. 
Indiana State Teachers College, 1948 


Leland Wallace Johnson, B.A. 
College of Wooster, 1948 


Gordon Frederick Kurtz, B.A. 
Kalamazoo College, 1948 


George Lee Middleton, B.A. 
University of Rochester, 1947 


Robert Eugene Miller, B.A. 
Denison University, 1948 


Alfred August Neuschaefer, Jr., B.A. 
Rutgers University, 1948 


Joe Russell Nichols, B.A. 
University of Redlands, 1947 


Robert Lewis Rodgers, B.A. 
Franklin College, 1948 


Wilbur Maxton Sheaffer, B.A. 


University of Richmond, 1948 


Orval Bryan Taylor, B.A. 
University of Redlands, 1948 


William Edwards Towner, B.S. 
Hamilton College, 1939 


Chester Wallace Whitt, B.A. 


Denison University, 1948 


Garnet Orlando Wright, B.A. 
Acadia University, 1933 


Fort Worth, Texas 
Marion, N. Y. 


Corning, N. Y. 
Ontario Center, N. Y. 


New York, N. Y. 


416 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Leroy; Naeye 
Cleveland, Ohio 
308 
Washington Island, Wis. 
406 


Abingdon, Va. 
Penn JY an, siNeye 


Terre Haute, Ind. 
Holley, N. Y. 


Granville, Ohio 
121 Highland Pkwy. 


Howell, Mich. 
Waterport, N. Y. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
294 Magnolia St. 


Williamsport, Pa. 
121 Highland Pkwy. 


Trenton, N. J. 
411 


Timpson, Texas 
Eaton Hall Apts. 


Flora, Ind. 
125 Highland Pkwy. 


Roanoke, Va. 


405 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Oaks Corners, N. Y. 


Hornell, N. Y. 
Medina, N. Y. 


Ransomville, N. Y. 
Andover, N. Y. 


Hartland, Maine 
Ontario, N. Y. 
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First Year Class 
1952 


Wendell Holmes Arnold, B.A., M.A. 


Olivet Nazarene College, 1948 
Syracuse University, 1949 


Buddy Yost Aunkst, B.S. 


Pennsylvania State College, 1947 
Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary 


Adele Elizabeth Baird, B.A. 
Youngstown College, 1946 


Walter Brewbaker Barger, B.A. 
University of Richmond, 1949 


John Melvin Basnett, B.A. 
University of Kansas, 1949 


Joseph Donald Billups, B.S. 
Marshall College, 1948 


Fred E. Blue, Jr., B.A. in Th. 


Gordon College of Theology and Missions, 
1948 


Milton James Boone, B.A. 
University of North Carolina, 1949 


Bernard Albert Britts, B.S. 


University of Wisconsin, 1941 


Rex Allan Broyles, B.A. 
Kalamazoo College, 1949 


Eleanor Edna Buzzell, B.S. 
Hillsdale College, 1941 


Frank Olaf Carlson, B.A. 
Beloit College, 1949 


Richard Allen Clark, B.S. 
Pennsylvania State College, 1949 


Robert Trimby Cobb, B.A. 


Syracuse University, 1949 


William Lee Corder, B.A. 
University of Richmond, 1949 


George Crisan, L.L.D. 
University of Cluj, 1939 


James Vary Davison, B.A. 
Colgate University, 1949 


George Livingston Earnshaw, Jr., B.A. 
Pennsylvania State College, 1949 


Byron Moore Esch, B.A. 
Otterbein College, 1947 


Olivet,. Ill. 
Middlesex, N. Y. 


Johnsonburg, Pa. 
417 


Youngstown, Ohio 
Room E 


Buchanan, Va. 
Scottsburg, N. Y. 


Muncie, Kansas 
121 Highland Pkwy. 


Kenova, W. Va. 
Middleport, N. Y. 


Woburn, Mass. 
Eaton Hall Apts. 


Clinton, N. C. 
402 


Cazenovia, Wis. 
East Henrietta, N. Y. 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Fairport, N. Y. 


Cape May Court House, N. J. 
Room A 


Beloit, Wis. 
121 Highland Pkwy. 


Telford, Pa. 
511 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
415 


Haymarket, Va. 
Wyoming, N. Y. 


Tisa, Arad County, Romania 


411 

Rochester, N. Y. 
410 

Glen Ridge, N. J. 
Gate House 


Flinton, Pa. 
Macedon, N. Y. 
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Lester Charles Garner, B.A. 


Furman University, 1949 


Douglas Hubert Garwood, B.A. 
Hanover College, 1949 


Paul Mansfield Harrison, B.A. 
Pennsylvania State College, 1949 


Douglas Whittier Hill, B.S. in Ed. 
Miami University, 1949 


Walter George Hillis, B.S. 
Cornell University, 1949 


Vernon Ellsworth Kuehn, B.A. 
Wilmington College, 1949 


August Albert Kuhn, B.A. 
University of Rochester, 1944 


Robert John Lacker, B.A. 
Wilmington College, 1949 


Ruth Mathews Lacker, B.A. 
Wilmington College, 1949 


William Harold Lester, B.A. 
University of Richmond, 1949 


Lovelle Arthur Maxwell, B.A. 


Virginia Union University, 1949 


Samuel Berry McKinney, B.A. 
Morehouse College, 1949 


Charles Rufus Osborn, II, B.A. 
Hillsdale College, 1949 


Hugh Donald Outterson, B.A. 
University of Rochester, 1949 


Leon Pacala, B.A. 
Franklin College, 1949 


Kenneth Edsel Peterson, B.A. 
Augustana College, 1949 


Bioren Richard Pfaff, B.E.E. 
Clarkson College of Technology, 1948 


Ronald Spencer Place, B.A. 
Franklin College, 1949 


Robert Henry Rowsam, B.A. 
Syracuse University, 1949 


Robert Dean Short, B.A. 
University of Pittsburgh, 1948 


Nicholas Gennaro Sileo, B.A. 
Bucknell University, 1949 


Norris Allen Sours, B.S. 
Mansfield State Teachers College, 1949 


Lancaster, Pa. 
Belfast, N. Y. 


Asbury Park, N. J. 
Eaton Hall Apts. 


Wyncote, Pa. 
121 Highland Pkwy. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


401 
New York, N.Y. 

306 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

401 


Rochester, N. Y. 
West Henrietta, N. Y. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Eaton Hall Apts. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Eaton Hall Apts. 


Spring Hope, N. C. 


Gasport, N. Y. 

New Vork, N. ¥. 

312 
Cleveland, Ohio 

307 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

404 
Caledonia, N. Y. 

302 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Eaton Hall Apts. 


Rock Island, Il. 
Eaton Hall Apts. 


Castorland, N. Y. 
413 


Providence, R. I. 
402 


Carthage, N. Y. 
Livonia, N. Y. 


Gibsonia, Pa. 
150 Scio St. 


Chester, Pa. 
121 Highland Pkwy. 


Mansfield, Pa. 
Williamson, N. Y. 
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Patricia Ann Taylor, B.A. 
Ball State Teachers College, 1949 


Lawrence Graham Wager, B.A. 
Harvard College, 1949 


Herman Carlton Williams, B.A. 
Morehouse College, 1949 


Robert Gordon Withers, B.A. 
Alderson-Broaddus College, 1949 


Calvin Floyd Zimmer, B.A. 
Ohio Wesleyan University, 1949 


Muncie, Ind. 
Room D 


Rochester, N. Y. 
189 Aberdeen St. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
303 


Spencer, W. Va. 
121 Highland Pkwy. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Savannah, N. Y. 


Unclassified 


Kent Lee Kiser 


University of Richmond 


Robert Fletcher Smith 


Syracuse University 


George Kenneth Tuttle 
University of Minnesota 


Lebanon, Va. 
Bergen, N. Y. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
412 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Aloquin, N. Y. 


Special Students 


(Students in this category who are college graduates may take courses for 


credit. 
Mrs. Shirley K. Averill 


Henry DeWitt Barnett, B.A. 
University of North Carolina, 1940 


Edith Lucille Braack 
Alfred University 


Mrs. Fern G. Carlson, B.S. 


University of Wisconsin, 1936 


Mrs. Nancy Harrison, B. A. 
Pennsylvania State College, 1948 


Leonard Philip Ives 
Oneonta State Teachers College 


William R. Spence, B.S., B.D. 


Northwestern University, 1936. 
Northern Baptist Theological Seminary, 


1936 


Others are given the rating R.) 


Maywood, Ill. 
121 Highland Pkwy. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
‘ 100 Gibbs St. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
479 Maplewood Ave. 


Beloit, W1s. 
121 Highland Pkwy. 


Kennett Square, Pa. 
121 Highland Pkwy. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
48 Tremont St. 


Penn Yan, N. Y. 
Leroy, N. Y. 
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The Report of the President 


WiLsour Eppy SAUNDERS 


ake HE ANNUAL report of the president of the Divinity School gives 
the opportunity to make a permanent factual record of a school 
year. The process of recording cannot but be accompanied by an evalua- 
tion which discloses the areas in which accomplishment falls short of 
advance planning. What we have done is never as significant as the 
view of what may be. 

Our aim is the adequate training of men and women for the pastorate. 
Our emphasis is on the production of leaders for the churches. From 
this viewpoint the statistics concerning those who graduated in May 
1949 are significant. At that time thirty-four received degrees. Of 
these, thirty are now the pastors of churches, one is a missionary, three 
are pursuing postgraduate studies. If these proportions can be main- 
tained, we may well feel that our school is serving its announced pur- 
pose. Our unceasing vigilance must be to guarantee to the best of our 
ability the quality and competence of that training. 

No report of the year could fail to record two great losses sustained. 
Just before the opening of the school year, death came to Arthur James 
Gosnell, the able and consecrated chairman of our board. For years 
he was identified officially with the school in various capacities. He 
had been a member of the board since 1930 and its chairman since 1944. 
Previous to that he had been assistant treasurer, treasurer, chairman 
of the finance committee, and a member of the instruction committee. 
No listing of his official connections with the school can give a proper 
concept of his concern for its welfare. It was a major responsibility 
of his life to which he gave both consecration and superior ability. We 
shall remember gratefully not only his wisdom but also his unfailing 
cheerfulness, his kindliness and lovableness, his gentle humor and his 
constant courtesy. 

We have also sustained the loss of Mr. Arthur A. Hartshorn, a trus- 
tee since 1928. An able and consecrated layman, Mr. Hartshorn passed 
away on February 21st in Hamilton, New York. 

Also with a deep sense of loss we record the death on April 5, 1950 
of James Dalton Morrison, Cornelius Woelfkin Professor of preaching 
since 1940. Dr. Morrison brought to his teaching a rich background 
of successful pastorates in Camden, New Jersey, Rochester, New York, 
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and Providence, Rhode Island. His publication of ‘Masterpieces of 
Religious Verse” was of significance for all the religious world. His 
preparation of men for the preaching ministry has been competent and 
effective. Faculty comrades and students have equally been helped by 
his evident sincerity, friendliness, and devotion to Jesus of Nazareth. 
None of us will ever prepare a sermon without being aware of his 
standards—interesting, true, helpful. Such men are not easily replaced. 
Such men leave behind a residue of themselves which the erosion of time 
cannot erase. 

At the end of his first year with us we record with satisfaction the 
strength added to our staff by Dr. Milton C. Froyd. His is a personal 
prestige with all factions of the denomination, a justified popularity 
with the students in the colleges, and an extraordinary grasp of the 
problems and concepts of theological education. This year it has been 
necessary to use much of his time and energy in connection with our 
public relations program. As soon as possible we must release him for 
the constructive and creative work for which he is superbly prepared 
both in ability and experience. 


At its meeting on February 6th the board elected Dr. Bernhard W. 
Anderson to the Joseph B. Hoyt chair of Old Testament Interpretation. 
Dr. Anderson is a graduate of the College of the Pacific (Ac Bapeok 
the Pacific School of Religion (A.M. and B.D.) and of Yale Univer- 
sity (Ph.D.). He has taught at Colgate University and the University 
of North Carolina. He has been chosen by Haddon House to write 
the new text for undergraduates on the Bible. The opinion of the 
theological school world is that we have been most fortunate in adding 
to our staff one of the most promising of the younger Biblical scholars 
of the country. He joins our faculty in September. 

No mention of Dr. Anderson’s coming should fail to include our 
recognition of the services of Dr. Ernest Parsons. Since the death of 
Dr. Earle Cross, he has been drafted from his retired status to take 
care of our emergency. This has been done so capably as to give the 
time needed for an unhurried search for the right man to fill this chair. 
The whole Divinity School family recognizes its debt of gratitude to 
Dr. Parsons. 


The school year has been a busy and happy one. The regular func- 
tions of school life; classes, chapel, personal counselling, and student 
activities have gone on with enthusiasm and effectiveness, In addition 
there is a long list of special events. We should not fail to record the 
fortnight in January when Dr. and Mrs. William S. Abernethy of 
Washington were with us for lectures, chapel talks, and personal coun- 
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selling. Through the generosity of a public spirited Rochester citizen, 
we were privileged to have Rabbi Arthur Lelyveld with us for a week. 
A successful laymen’s conference was held in December with a hundred 
chosen church leaders coming together from all sections of the country 
to discuss the kind of leadership needed for the pastorate, the sort of 
training to be given, and the problems involved in securing and support- 
ing such men. This conference was addressed by Dr. Henry Smith 
Leiper, Dr. Walter Van Kirk, and Dr. William Mather. The laymen, 
by resolution passed at the end of their discussions, have called upon 
our school to take responsibility for arousing lay opinion and action in 
this area, 


A third yearly conference on the ministry for college students was 
held in February. Dr. Roswell Barnes, Dr. L. B. Moseley and Dr. John 
Oliver Nelson assisted our own faculty and student body in presenting 
the calling of the ministry to a hundred picked upper classmen from 
forty colleges. The purpose of these conferences is the presentation 
of the Christian ministry to the minds and consciences of superior 
potentialities. A by-product is the infiltration into our own student body 
of some of those who seek such training for a life work. 

The alumni convocation held the week following Easter had the 
largest registration ever. The Ayer lectures were given by Dr. John 
C. Bennett of the Union Theological Seminary of New York on “The 
Re-discovery of the Church in Protestantism.” The Rauschenbusch 
lectures were given by Professor David E. Lindstrom of the University 
of Illinois on “Christian Principles in Rural Life.” The devotional ad- 
dresses by Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, president emeritus of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, found the chapel seating too limited for all who wished 
to attend. This year the lectures by our own professors proved very 
popular. Dr. Nixon, whose excellent book “Responsible Christianity” 
was just off the press, spoke daily on “The Theological Background of 
Christian Preaching to This Age.” Dr. Parsons lectured on “Preach- 
ing: Timeless and Timely.” Dr. Moehlman found it necessary to move 
his group, to whom he was speaking on “Roman Catholicism in Con- 
temporary America,” to a larger room than that assigned. Dean Baker 
held classes for the wives of alumni on “Democracy and the Family.” 
Mr. Lehman had a workshop on “Music and the Service of Worship.” 
Kenneth Cober, executive secretary of the Rhode Island Baptist Con- 
vention, gave the alumni address at the annual banquet. There was 
much comment that this was one of the best, if not the best, of all con- 
vocations. Dr. Brand Blanshard of Yale, who was to have given the 
Ayer lectures in 1951, has asked to be released because he will be in 
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Europe at the time. We are most fortunate to have replaced him with 
Dr. David E. Roberts of Union Theological Seminary, whose subject 
will be “Christianity and Existentialism.” The Rauschenbusch lecturer 
will be our own Dr, Dahlberg. 

A denominational day was held on February Ist. Leaders from the 
Foreign Mission Society, Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board, and 
the Board of Promotion came to the school. Classes were adjourned 
and all day given over to an understanding of our Northern Baptist 
history and program. 

For the coming year a change has been made in our calendar which 
we believe will have several advantages. The autumn term will not 
begin until September 26th and will end with the beginning of the Christ- 
mas holidays. This will allow the conclusion of the second term to 
coincide with the Easter convocation. It will extend the school year to 
June 11th, removing the conflict between our graduation and annual 
trustees’ meeting and the Northern Baptist Convention. 


Several experiments in in-service training have been made in response 
to oft-stated advice of alumni that the school “needs to get back to the 
grass roots.” Four of our faculty, Drs. Baker, Nixon, Parsons, and 
Rasmussen, cooperated with the Albany Federation of Churches in a 
twelve-week school for the ministers of the Albany, Troy, Schenectady 
area. The three-hour classes held Monday afternoons were well at- 
tended and there is a demand for the continuation of the project next 
year. Dr. Branton gave six public lectures on the Bible in our audi- 
torium on Thursday evenings in January and February. This was at 
the suggestion of the Federal Council’s department of evangelism and 
with the blessing and cooperation of the local church federation. An 
audience estimated at five hundred crowded both floor and galleries for 
each of these lectures. Dr. Froyd has held conferences with groups of 
rural ministers in several areas and Drs. Willkens and Rasmussen have 
given much service in their special fields to churches and ministerial 
groups in our wider parish. These are samples of the ways in which 
the Divinity School is reaching out into its hinterland. We have also 
encouraged the community to come to us. Our plant is so magnificent 
that we would like to see it increasingly the center of the religious activi- 
ties of our area. This year the interdenominational ministers’ union 
of Rochester has come to the Hill for its meetings. Conferences of 
denominational groups, of officials of individual churches, and women’s 
organizations have used our facilities. There is some likelihood that 
consideration would be given to the housing of offices of both denomi- 
national and interdenominational groups in our buildings. Office space 
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could be made available by some changes which would not be too diffi- 
cult to arrange or expensive for the benefiting organizations to carry. 

We have published a view book which has found favor with the 
alumni and favorable comment from professional critics. The book 
called “The Making of a Minister” will be used in student recruiting 
and in financial promotion. Dr. Hudson and Dr. Froyd are largely re- 
sponsible for its success, though three local Baptists, Wilbur Lewis, city 
editor of the Democrat & Chronicle; Frederick Powers, the same paper’s 
photographer ; and Julius Loos gave valuable aid with layout, pictures, 
and typography. Dean Baker has again capably edited the catalog num- 
ber of the Bulletin, which was published earlier than usual to help in 
student enrollment. Mr. G. A. Lehman has edited the regular num- 
bers of the Bulletin. He has made it the sort of news vehicle eagerly 
awaited by the alumni and a valuable contact with our supporters. This 
is the year for the publication of the alumni directory which appears at 
ten-year intervals. The finance committee has placed an appropriation 
in the budget for that purpose and responsibility for its compilation has 
been assigned. 

After many years of happy relations, there is a legal separation from 
the North American Seminary. That institution has moved to Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota, and sold its local buildings. A mutually acceptable 
arrangement has been made concerning trust funds. 

For some time there has been general recognition of the need for 
raising salaries if we are to secure the sort of man we want for our” 
faculty and hold him after he comes onto our staff. After careful 
study of the budget, the president and treasurer were convinced that 
some adjustments could be made without unbalancing the budget. Ac- 
cordingly, recommendations were made to the chairman of the committee 
on instruction and then, with his approval, to both the finance and exec- 
utive committees. Following their favorable votes on the recommenda- 
tions, faculty salaries were improved as of January. first. There is still 
need for further raises, but now we are not badly out of line with other 
top ranking seminaries. 

This year we are holding a summer school. Our beautiful location 
and superb equipment make ideal conditions for this type of in-service 
training. We are offering refresher courses for pastors and hope that 
year by year this venture may win increasing recognition. Dr. Willkens 
is to be the dean of the summer school and the dates are June 27th to 
July 7th inclusive. This calendar location is designed to catch the end 
of the season before the vacation period begins. It does conflict with 
vacation Bible schools, but there is no calendar period without some 
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drawback. Our headliners are Dr. Robert L. Calhoun of Yale, who will 
lecture on theology, and Dr. Roy D. Whitehorn of Cambridge, England 
and moderator of the Presbyterian Church of England who will lecture 
on preaching. Miss Amy Loomis will conduct a workshop on religious 
drama. Mr. Lehman will have a workshop for volunteer choir direc- 
tors. Dr. Branton and Dr. Baker will hold classes in their respective 
fields of New Testament and Pastoral Counselling. This summer school 
may require deficit financing for a year or two but should become one 
of the most valuable contributions of Colgate-Rochester to the religious 
life of our country. 

The faculty have worked effectively. As a group they have met fre- 
quently and for long sessions to consider the curriculum changes in- 
volved in the proposed experiment in theological education. A three-day 
faculty retreat is planned for the first of June at which final decisions 
in this regard will be made. Aside from the teaching duties connected 
with their departments, several of the professors have made significant 
contributions through responsibilities they have accepted. Dr. Hudson 
acts as liaison officer between the school and the alumni and so has 
charge of the annual convocation. Dr. Branton plans and schedules the 
daily chapels. Mr. Holcomb was in charge of the conference on the 
ministry. Dr. Willkens has spent long hours on field work assignments. 
Dr. Froyd planned and carried through the laymen’s conference. 

We all recognize the field work of our students as both an important 
part of the learning process and a service to the wider community. Few 
of us realize how large and intricate a venture it is to arrange for and 
supervise this field work. This year fifty-one students have served 
seventy-six churches as pastors. Twenty-eight have been youth direc- 
tors and seven youth assistants in larger churches. Three have been 
directors of religious education and two assistant pastors. Miscellaneous 
posts filled by our students include that of assistant chaplain at the 
University of Rochester, director of music, and assistant in research 
survey work. The following denominations have been served: Baptist, 
Methodist, Presbyterian, Congregational, Evangelical and Reformed, 
Lutheran, Universalist, Friends, and Evangelical United Brethren. 
Forty student couples live in parsonages. Twenty-three churches, aside 
from those regularly employing our students, have been furnished one 
or more pulpit supplies. The total earned by our students during the 
year is considerably in excess of one hundred thousand dollars. 

The Alumni Council has met twice this year. Thus the president is 
able to lay plans before a representative group of our graduates and 
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have the advantage of their counsel. It also provides an avenue through 
which alumni opinion may be expressed. 

The chorus, as usual, made a strenuous and successful spring pil- 
grimage. Engagements in Washington, D. C., furnished the highlight 
of the trip. Colgate-Rochester singing is one of the school’s greatest 
assets and Mr. Lehman has again sustained the high level of achieve- 
ment for which our choruses are noted. During the year the chorus 
has made thirty-five public appearances. 


The dean’s report appended to this gives enrollment facts and pros- 
pects. It calls attention to the housing problem caused by the fact that 
approximately sixty per cent of our students are married. Also ap- 
pended are reports from Mr. Trost as librarian and as curator of the 
Samuel Colgate Baptist Historical Collection. The treasurer’s report 
shows a satisfactory condition with the school operating within its in- 
come. This is accomplished only because the alumni, interested churches 
and friends make up the approximately fifty thousand dollars difference 
between the income from endowment funds and the cash cost of operat- 
ing the school. We are pleased to have the promise of a gift from 
John K. Colgate of one thousand dollars for next year toward the ex- 
pense of the Colgate Historical Collection. It is gratifying that a 
memorial fund for Arthur Gosnell has already reached a total of seven 
thousand five hundred dollars and will undoubtedly be added to con- 
siderably. 

Probably the activity of the year of greatest importance to the future 
of the school is the constructive thinking in which administration and 
faculty have cooperated concerning a more adequate training for the 
ministry. The paper attached to this report entitled ‘““‘Toward a More 
Effective Ministry” summarizes the results of this thinking. Dr. Froyd 
has put the ideas in written form but the conclusions reached are those 
upon which administration and faculty are agreed. They propose an 
experiment in theological education which may well have far-reaching 
results. It is to make this experiment possible that we are entering 
into a finance campaign during this year of the centennial of the Roch- 
ester Theological Seminary. Mr. Charles Herschleb, representing Marts 
& Lundy, is at work with us and detailed plans for the attempt to raise 
a minimum of three hundred thousand dollars are well under way. 

The president would like to report that he has received encourage- 
ment and support from the trustees, whole-hearted cooperation and 
heart-warming friendliness from faculty, staff, and employees, and 
every evidence of welcome cooperation from the alumni. For all this 
he is very grateful. 
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The Dean’s Report 


OrEN HuLING BAKER 


HE ACADEMIC year opened on September 7, 1949 with an enroll- 
ale ment of 98. The matriculating class numbered 47, setting a new 
record in the history of the School. During the year four new students 
began their studies bringing the enrollment at the close of the year to 
102. 

Prospects for a larger enrollment next year are excellent. Thirty- 
six applications have already been approved, five are pending, and cor- 
respondence is being carried on with others. It is anticipated that the 
class entering next Fall will equal the number last year and that the 
total enrollment will rise to 115 or 120. The final figure will depend 
somewhat on our ability to supply adequate housing for all married 
applicants. No drastic change in the status of veterans is expected dur- 
ing the next year. 

The placement of this year’s graduates is well under way. More 
than half of the class have been settled and promising contacts have 
been made in behalf of the remainder. The requests of the alumni 
for assistance in making pastoral changes have almost doubled during 
the year. A standard procedure for this service has been worked out 
in the Dean’s office and much has been accomplished to the advantage 
of the churches and the alumni. 

The counseling of students with regard to personal problems and the 
giving of guidance in their educational programs have continued to oc- 
cupy much of the day-to-day responsibility of the Dean. 
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Toward a More Effective Ministry 
BLAZING NEW TRAILS IN TRAINING 


Mitton Cart Froyp 


The World Crisis and Religion. 


The fateful years of the second half of the twentieth century are 
now before us. The first half of the century has brought us, through 
science, an enormous increase in our material resources. But it has 
brought us, also, problems in the relations of men to one another and 
to their world that science in itself cannot solve. 

On every side there is evidence of a vast latent hunger for religion, 
through which alone, from time immemorial, the desires of men for 
inner security, for human fellowship and for God have been satisfied. 
As the first half of the century has been marked by the effort to meet 
the material needs of men through science, the second half may well be 
marked by a great new endeavor to meet moral and spiritual needs 
through religion. 


Religion and the Churches. 

Upon whom does the major responsibility for a moral and spiritual 
advance that can meet the world crisis rest? In making an economic 
advance we have to begin with our business enterprises, with manage- 
ment and the workers. In making an educational advance, we begin 
with our schools and colleges. In making a religious advance, we have 
to begin with the churches, through which, in the main, the spiritual 
heritage of the western world has become available to men. 


The fate of the churches rests on leadership. 

Recently one of the leading personnel experts in New York observed, 
“The major problem of industry is personnel. We have seen industry 
after industry, limping along in the red for years, suddenly swing into 
the black with production zooming at plant capacity. The same build- 
ings, the same machinery, the same product, the same market—what, 
then, made the difference? Change in management personnel ! Assum- 
ing a salable product and a potential market, the difference between 
success or failure is not plant or equipment, but leadership. 

What is true of industry,” continued this personnel expert, “is just as 
true of the church. As a Christian layman, I would say that, assum- 
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ing the same plant, the same product, and the same market, the differ- 
ence between success or failure for any church is found right here in 
personnel. We may wish it were otherwise, decry the notion that so 
much should rest on one person, but there is the fact. We Protestants 
can’t escape it.” 

There may be some oversimplification in this gentleman’s observation, 
but making allowance for all that, there is still something dreadfully 
true in what he had to say. 


The kind of leadership we need. 

Those who have served on pulpit committees are the ones who know 
most acutely what this personnel expert is talking about. As at no 
other time, in the process of seeking a new pastor, they are forced to 
examine what their church needs and, in the light of that, look for the 
kind of minister who can meet those needs. They see the church as it 
is and then as it might be and, under God, ought to be—an aggregation 
of all kinds of people of all ages and interests and needs to be minis- 
tered to, organizations to be guided, budgets to be raised, the unchurched 
to be reached, the total community to be served. They are under no 
illusions over the fact that this church, depending upon the leadership 
they can find, will grow or falter, live or die. They know that the sit- 
uation demands a man of deep personal conviction and devotion, who 
can preach and has something vital to say, a person who is capable of 
welding a multiplicity of organizations and age groups into a working 
and harmonious whole. Then only too soon they discover that the 
process of finding that kind of leadership may become one of the most 
heart-breaking experiences through which a person can go. 


Reason why that kind of leadership is so hard to get. 

Now, the reason why that kind of leadership is so hard to get is not 
merely to be accounted for by the fact that our seminaries are failing 
to graduate enough men. To be sure, when we realize that all of the 
Northern Baptist seminaries put together have been training only a little 
over a third of the pastors needed by the churches of the denomination, 
we must admit that is a part, and a very real part, of the problem. But 
assuming that we could train pastors for every church as we are now 
training them for some of the churches, the problem of the pulpit com- 
mittee would by no means be solved, for the time has come when the 
whole business of training itself must be challenged to its foundations. 
The thing that we have got to face is that the answer to our problem 
of leadership is not just a matter of doing more of the same thing we 
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are now doing by way of training; it is a matter of questioning the 
adequacy of the whole scheme of theological education as it now operates, 
in the light of what we know to be that kind of leadership needed to 
meet the challenge of the churches of our day. 


The problem is one not so much of more training as better training. 


The situation faced by the theological schools today is comparable 
in many respects to that faced by the medical schools nearly half a 
century ago. Shortly after the turn of the century our country was 
bedeviled by medical schools cropping up everywhere. The nation was 
being flooded with unskilled, incompetent practitioners. The answer of 
the medical profession, spurred on by the latest discoveries concerning 
the nature of disease and the workings of the human body, was a whole- 
sale reconstruction of the whole system of medical education. It was 
a radical, revolutionary move, creating all sorts of hostility and opposi- 
tion, but with it came the dawn of a new day for the medical profession. 
Not just more doctors, but better doctors, was the answer. It is with 
a similar mood that the events of our time are driving us to a reappraisal 
of our whole system of theological education. Indeed, this is an issue 
that confronts not just one denomination, but the whole of Protestantism. 
The issue does not need to be debated. Virtually everyone who has any- 
thing to do with seminary training recognizes it. The only question is 
whether we have the courage and the faith to face it. 


Colgate-Rochester becomes disturbed. 

This matter of providing an adequately trained ministry for our day 
has become quite disturbing to us here at Colgate-Rochester. Of course 
if we wanted to content ourselves with the traditional ways of doing 
things, we could become quite smug about a number of things. We have 
a good student body; identical tests given a few years ago at a number 
of theological schools disclosed that our B.D. students ranked at the 
top. We have an excellent faculty. Our graduates are eagerly sought 
by churches, colleges, and for administrative positions in denominational 
and interdenominational agencies. But we can’t be smug. No theolog- 
ical school can afford to be smug, when it views its responsibility in 
the face of the terrible urgency of the task of the church in the world 
today. 

We are disturbed because we see the job of the minister as being 
vastly more complex and difficult than it has ever been in history. We 
are disturbed because we recognize that, in common with all other 
theological schools, apart from a few modifications in the curriculum, 
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our training for the ministry remains just about what it was fifty years 
ago. We are disturbed because we know that we are not making use 
in our training program of those fundamental discoveries of the past 
half century of how people learn, personalities develop, skills are ac- 
quired—discoveries that today are as undebatable as the principle of 
gravity or the circulation of blood. The fact that no other school is tak- 
ing these discoveries seriously, either, does not lessen our disturbance. 
Rip Van Winkle was said to have slept for twenty years. A revolution 
took place during his slumbers. He slept right on. A revolution of 
quite another kind is taking place right now. As a divinity school we 
are disturbed and determined not to sleep through this one. 


We know what we have to do. 

We know what we have to do. The answer is simple and drastic! 
So simple that virtually all seminaries see it and talk about it. So 
drastic that only a few have made passes at it, and none have really 
dared to face it. It is drastic on two accounts. First, because it means 
a fundamental realignment of the whole faculty toward the total 
teaching procedure. Faculties on the graduate level are notably resistant 
to change or innovations. Second, and even more serious, because of 
the cost involved. Here is the main reason why theological education 
has changed so little in the last half century. Genuine professional 
training is costly, frightfully costly in relation to traditional procedures 
and budgets. Medical education soon discovered this. Right now New 
York University is seeking to raise $32,000,000 for its already sub- 
stantially endowed medical school—not so much to enlarge its training 
program as to intensify it. Professional training, whether dealing with 
the bodies or souls of men (and certainly the latter is not less important 
than the former), is costly. 

But to be specific, what would happen here at Colgate-Rochester if 
we were to take this matter of the improvement of professional training 
of ministers seriously? About this we don’t have to guess, for care- 
ful experiment with procedure already has been carried far enough in 
specific instances to enable us to speak with some assurance. 


Then why doesn’t Colgate-Rochester provide it for every student? 

If we know that this is the kind of training every student should 
have, why doesn’t Colgate-Rochester make it available to every student 
as a matter of general policy? We have a faculty that is committed to 
it. Then why don’t we do it? Because of its costliness!’ Professional 
education of this kind is the most costly type of education known. 
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What is there about this kind of education that makes it so costly? 
a. In the personnel it requires 


This kind of training is costly in the case of a single student—an 
average of seven man hours per week. This is virtually tutorial train- 
ing. While not every student would require this amount of individual 
attention, if the pattern of training were adopted for the entire student 
body, it would be fair to assume that the average amount of time re- 
quired would be not less than four hours per week per student. Multi- 
ply that by one hundred students and you will get an idea of the 
approximate total number of man hours needed to put this plan of edu- 
cation into operation. Obviously this is not a one-man job! 


b. In the research that must be carried on 


But increased personnel is not the only factor. Since this is an un- 
blazed trail for theological education, a continuous program of research 
must be carried on. An extensive testing program must be inaugurated 
in order that we may know everything that can be known about a 
student, once he has been admitted for training, else how can that train- 
ing be geared to his individual needs and development? Instruments 
for the measurement of professional growth must be invented. None 
now exist. It is a curious thing that at the present time about the only 
test seminaries have for measuring the progress of a student is one that 
has to do with intellectual aptitude, his ability to handle subject matter 
material. But if the object of seminary training is to produce leader- 
ship for the church, then certainly it is just as important that we dis- 
cover instruments for measuring his growth in leadership skills. Final- 
ly, a pioneering program of research must be carried on in relation 
to the field in which the student works. If the student is growing in 
professional competence, the only real evidence of that can be found in 
the difference it makes in the people in the churches and communities 
in which he ministers. Research is costly, as every businessman fully 
understands. 

c. In the records that must be kept 


The sheer routine of keeping records, accurate and constantly up-to- 
date records, is a significant and indispensable aspect of professional 
education. As extensive as this matter of record-keeping becomes in 
the traditional pattern of education, it becomes increased many-fold 
when we move on to the even more varied and complex field of profes- 
sional education. To do this work, an adequate staff of trained secre- 
tarial personnel will be needed. 
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What would Colgate-Rochester have to do if it were to adopt such a 
training program as a matter of policy? 


The foregoing discussion makes clear some of the things Colgate- 
Rochester would have to do if it were to adopt the kind of training pro- 
gram we have been speaking about as a matter of policy. 

First, it must lift the current faculty salary level sufficiently to free 
the present faculty to take on the additional load of direct student 
supervision the program implies. It is imperative that the present fac- 
ulty be involved in this program of supervision for several reasons. 
One is the very practical one, it is the only way in which the student 
body can be completely covered in the intimate, day-by-day tutorial rela- 
tion that field work supervision of this kind demands. We would thus 
have a field work supervisory staff of not just one but at least twelve 
men now here, the basic minimum for handling a student body of one 
hundred. This would work out to a ratio of one supervisor for about 
every eight students. At that, it will involve over thirty hours a week 
in supervision alone. A second reason for faculty involvement in super- 
vision is even more fundamental. There must be no cleavage between 
classroom experience and professional practice. If this is permitted, 
the great sacrilege of education will have been committed, the splinter- 
ing of the curriculum right down through the center. Academic growth 
and professional competence are of one piece and nothing must be done 
to sunder them. The only persons who can prevent this, and assure 
the maintenance of the unity of the curriculum, are the teachers them- 
selves. 

Second, beyond present faculty, certain additions by way of special- 
ized personnel will be needed. While it is true that it would be a serious 
mistake to sever supervision of field work from the ongoing teaching 
program by turning it over to a separate staff of supervisors, at least 
two highly trained specialists in this area will be needed to give guidance 
and coherence to the total field work program. Trouble-shooting (an 
ugly word in.this context) will be only part of their task. Theirs will 
be the job to coordinate the active program. In addition to these two 
field work specialists, at least two remedial specialists will be required 
for work in those areas in which deficiencies seem most commonly to 
appear—speech and homiletics. 

Third, needed secretarial assistance must be provided at the outset, 
or the total program will reach a bottle-neck almost before it begins. 

Finally, provision must be made for those materials and general ad- 
ministrative costs that inevitably become associated with such a pro- 
gram. 
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What would all this cost? 


This brings us to the main, and all-important question, what will all 
this cost? Following is a table giving the general outline of what it 
would cost to introduce at Colgate-Rochester a program of genuinely 
professional training along the pattern described here. The costs indi- 
cated are over and above present budgetary provisions. 

1. Sufficient salaries for present faculty so that their time 
M@iyube freed TOP SUPErVISION 22). 5. ee. ee eee ete oe $15,730 
2 POSSI SOHI GENE 0 i ee eee rae 20,000 
2 supervisors 
1 speech specialist 
1 homiletics associate 


EWP SeCECEATIAIN NCI ps coc cet eth eee ae ae edge ws ae 4,500 
4. Materials (files, paper, typewriters, records) ........ 1,000 
a rIStE ATIVE. COSES cc doo eo sic ens ope rsis nlsinie tie o.niege spadeiere 3,000 

$44,230 


Why is Colgate-Rochester uniquely fitted to pioneer in such a traiming 
program as this? 


There are a number of reasons why Colgate-Rochester is uniquely 
fitted to take the initiative in pioneering in this kind of training for the 
ministry. So favorable are the conditions to this institution in strik- 
ing out boldly in such a step, that those very conditions literally consti- 
tute a moral imperative to do so. Look at what we have to begin with: 


1. Colgate-Rochester has inherited from the past sufficient re- 
sources to carry on the traditional program, which in a very real 
sense provides a strong base from which to develop an experi- 
mental program. Money given to Colgate-Rochester can be 
devoted to an advanced program, not to keeping the machine 
going. 

_ It has superb equipment in terms of physical facilities. 

_ It has a strategic location on the edge of a large industrial city 
and surrounded by an outlying area typical of rural America. 
The location possesses a further advantage in that Colgate- 
Rochester is the only theological seminary in this western New 
York area. Hence, it can develop its program on a community- 
wide basis. In some communities all of the churches are served 
by Colgate-Rochester students or graduates and the other min- 
isters of the area look to the School for leadership. 

4. A faculty committed to the program—ready, willing and eager 
to embark upon a pioneering venture. 
5. A strong student body. 

What other theological institution in America, of any denomination, is 

so highly favored! That very position presents us not with a privi- 

lege to enjoy but an obligation, an obligation to the future, to discharge. 
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Annual Report of the Librarian 


THEODORE Louis Trost 
May 1, 1949-April 30, 1950 


To the President of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School: 


I have the honor to submit herewith my annual report as Librarian 
of the Divinity School for the year ending April 30, 1950. 


ACQUISITIONS 


During the past fiscal year the numbers of accessions amounted to 
1,027 of which 137 were gifts and 169 were bound periodicals. Our 
total accessions number 88,129 as of April 30, 1950. (This does not 
include some 20,000 volumes in the Samuel Colgate Baptist Historical 
Collection.) 

In the Spring of the year, Dr. Hal Earl Norton, former minister of 
the First Baptist Church of Grinnell, lowa, presented to the Library 
his collection of the Lyman Beecher Lectures on Preaching and related 
titles. This collection of 145 volumes will be kept together as the “Hal 
Earl Norton Memorial Collection.” 


CATALOGING AND CLASSIFYING 


During the year a total of 719 titles were classified. The 4788 cards 
filed in the official catalog represent 2,834 new cards, 1502 temporary 
cards, and 397 replacements. In addition, 881 cards were filed in the 
shelf list catalog, making a total of 5669 cards filed. 


REPAIRING AND BINDING 


Miss Cook reports that 1563 volumes were marked or remarked (call 
numbers lettered on binding). In addition to clipping author sketches 
and reviews from book jackets which are then pasted in books, Miss 
Cook prepares and sends for rebinding most of the books and periodicals 
in need of such repair. Nearly 100 periodicals were bound in red rope 
board in our own workroom. Miss Cook presides over the loan desk 
over the noon hour, Mondays through Fridays during the school year. 
She has had the responsibility of clipping school notices from the two 
Rochester daily papers and pasting these in the School Scrapbook. 
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SERVICE 


The total number of books circulated for the present year amounted 
to 14,006 or approximately 1,000 fewer than last year. The total re- 
serve books charged for overnight use amounted to 3,972. In addi- 
tion, 4,405 closed reserve books circulated from the loan desk during 
the day. This represents an increase of 33% over the previous year. 


Evening attendance was 2,325 students, a decrease of 50 as compared 
with last year. 


The Alumni Lending Library appears to have taken a new lease on 
life. The year 1949-50 reflects a 35% increase over the last year. 
Outside circulation (non-student and non-faculty) increased from 2,860 
to 3,034. Two years ago this figure stood at 2,146 books. The num- 
ber of books borrowed on Inter-Library Loan likewise shows a slight 
increase. 


STAFF 


Miss Ethel F. Sayre continues to serve effectively as cataloguer in a 
part-time capacity. 

Miss Eleanor Lussow, reference librarian, has again rendered con- 
spicuous service at the loan desk. 

Mrs. Elinore H. Basnett (Mrs. John H. Basnett) became a member 
of the library staff in a half-time capacity in September, 1949, serving 
as an assistant at the loan desk. 

Mrs. Nancy Harrison (Mrs. Paul M. Harrison) replaced Mrs. 
Shirley K. Averill (Mrs. Lloyd Averill) as typist and secretary in a 
part-time capacity when the latter resigned in the Fall. 

Student assistants during the past year include Messrs. Alfred R. 
Neelands, Robert L. Rodgers, Nicholas G. Sileo. Mrs. Rodgers found 
it necessary to resign this Spring and was replaced by Mr. Robert G. 
Withers. 

EXHIBITS 


Exhibits in the display cases included one on interesting and unusual 
Baptistiana from the Samuel Colgate Baptist Historical Collection and 
one arranged for the Centennial of the Rochester Theological Semi- 
nary, 1850-1950, tracing its development from the early beginnings in 
the old United States Hotel on West Main Street to the present time. 


LookInG AHEAD 


Our library stack room is rapidly becoming overcrowded. A year 
ago I recommended that the Upper Chapel be converted into a stack 
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room “when prices warrant in order that the Samuel Colgate Baptist 
Historical Collection may be more suitably located, and necessary ex- 
pansion space be provided for the library.” I repeat the statement be- 
cause the need is urgent. 

During the Fall term, the Peabody Library Test was given to all 
first year students. The results of the test indicate that a considerable 
number of students would profit from lectures on the use of the library. 
It is hoped that the Fall term class schedule will permit the inclusion 
of such lectures. 

On June 20th and 21st, 1949, the librarian attended the third annual 
conference of the American Theological Library Association held at 
Chicago, Illinois. He delivered a paper on the subject, “The Seminary 
Curriculum, the Librarian, and the Library.” 

I wish to express my gratitude to the Board of Trustees for per- 
mitting me to be away after July 4th, 1949, in order to attend the sum- 
mer session at Union Seminary and Columbia University and thus 
complete my residence requirements for the doctorate. 

Since the untimely death of Professor Morrison, the undersigned has 
taken over his class in Church Administration (C.L.5) and has found 
the experience rewarding. 


ae 


Annual Report of the Curator 


THEODORE Louis Trost 
May 1, 1949-April 30, 1950 


To the President of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School: 


I have the honor to submit herewith my second annual report as 
Curator of the Samuel Colgate Baptist Historical Collection of the 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School for the year ending April 30, 1950. 

During the past year, the Collection has again had the services of 
Miss Etta M. Cook in a half-time capacity, and of Mrs. Elinore H. 
Basnett (Mrs. John M. Basnett) who during the past school year has 
rendered half-time service as typist and general assistant. 

Over sixty requests for information were received by letter during 
the past year. Twenty-one of these were concerned with Association 
Minutes; six with local church histories; nine with periodicals ; thirteen 
with family records; and thirteen with miscellaneous items. Students 
in the department of Church History engaged in special research proj- 
ects have also made profitable use of the Collection. 

Among the visitors to the Collection were the Reverend Stuart Ivison 
and Mr. F. T. Rosser, both of Ottawa, Canada. These gentlemen are 
interested in preparing a history of early Baptist church life and activity 
in Upper Canada (Ontario). Other visitors included Mr. Felix Har- 
grett of New York City; the Reverend Robert McCaul, ’16, of Brook- 
lyn, New York; the Reverend David Witheridge, ’42, minister of the 
Marengo Baptist Church, Marengo, Illinois. The Collection and Di- 
vinity School were honored in the Fall by the presence of Mrs. Russell 
Colgate and her daughter, Mrs. Lawrence Wilkinson of West Orange, 
New Jersey. A letter received from Mrs. Colgate after her visit in 
October, 1949 states in part, “It was a great pleasure . . . seeing 
where you housed the Colgate Collection. I think it is in a very good 
place and I am sure you have made a good job of it.” 

A considerable amount of time has been spent by members of the 
staff in an attempt to complete our holdings of Association Minutes, 
State Convention Annuals, and periodicals. The records indicate that 
very little of this work was done during the five years previous to 
the moving of the Collection to Rochester. Over 1600 letters, claim 
cards, acknowledgment cards, and change-of-address cards were sent 
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out during the year in an attempt to bring our holdings up to date. This 
gigantic project will require several years’ additional work. 

Among the recommendations for the next fiscal year are: 

1) Purchase of a Micro-film Reader. 

2) The employment of a part-time student assistant. 


Again I urge faculty members, students, and friends of the Divinity 
School to bring to the attention of Baptist audiences the importance of 
this significant Historical Collection, and invite members of the Bap- 
tist churches to send to the Collection Association Minutes, local church 
histories, and such other publications as have a natural place in our 
Collection. Alumni and friends of Colgate-Rochester are encouraged 
to take an active part in helping to keep the Collection up to date in 
order that its usefulness to posterity will be assured. 
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Victorious Forever 


The memory of virtue is immortal, 

Because it is recognized both before God and before men. 
When it is present, men take example of it, 

And, when it is departed, they earnestly desire it. 
Throughout all time it marcheth, crowned in triumph, 
Victorious in the strife for the prizes that are undefiled. 
For the righteous shall live forever, 

And in the Lord is their reward, 

And the care of them with the Most High. 

Therefore shall they receive the crown of royal dignity 
And the diadem of beauty from the Lord’s Hand; 
Because with his right hand shall he cover them, 

And with his arm shall he shield them. 
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JAMES DALTON MORRISON 
1893-1950 


SON 


MARION RUTH MORRI 


1894-1950 


OUTLINE OF THE CAREER OF 
JAMES DALTON MORRISON 


ihes Datton Morrison was born in Hawkesbury, Ontario, Canada, 
on January 2, 1893. His parents, James Bolton Morrison and Mary 
Jane (Nichols) Morrison, were devout Christians exemplifying in their 
daily living the ideals to which their son so conspicuously gave his life. 
He was married to Marion Ruth Wilder on October 5, 1921. To this 
union five children were born—Mary Elizabeth, George Robert, James 
Dalton, Marion Ruth and Patricia Ann. 


Professor Morrison received his academic education at McMaster 
University and the Rochester Theological Seminary, now the Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School. In his Freshman year at McMaster he 
was awarded the University’s gold medal for public speaking. This was 
the first time such recognition had come to a student below the Senior 
class. Later he received a similar award from the University of Toronto. 
Other honors followed, especially in the field of literature. He wrote 
short stories some of which were published. Throughout his college 
course and seminary career he took an active part in student life. At 
McMaster he served as Vice-President of the Debating Union, President 
of the University Literary Society, and Managing Editor of the Mc- 
Master University Monthly. At Rochester he held the office of Presi- 
dent of the Student Body and led successfully the debate between Roch- 
ester and Oberlin. He became a naturalized citizen of the United States 
in 1927. 


His course at the Seminary was interrupted for three years, 1916-1919, 
by World War I. He enlisted in the Canadian Army, saw service over- 
seas, and attained the rank of a commissioned officer. He was assigned to 
special duty with the Canadian Y. M. C. A. during part of this period. 
On returning from overseas he resumed his theological studies and was 
graduated in 1921 with the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. Before 
graduation he was called to the pastorate of the North Baptist Church 
of Camden, New Jersey, where he served with distinction for six and 
a half years. Under his leadership 200 members were added to the 
church and a quarter of a million dollars was raised for local work and 
benevolences. During this period he was twice elected president of the 
Camden Ministers’ Union and served one term as president of the Phila- 
delphia Ministers’ Union, said to be the largest Baptist organization of 
the kind in the world. 
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In 1927 Doctor Morrison returned to Rochester to become pastor of 
the Immanuel Baptist Church. Four years later he accepted a call to 
the Central Baptist Church of Providence, Rhode Island, where for 
nearly a decade his work won for him increasing recognition throughout 
New England. During these years he was active also in the affairs of 
the Baptist denomination at large. Among the more notable of his 
activities in this field was his participation in the responsibilities of the 
Board of Trustees of the Divinity School and the Ministers and Mission- 
aries Benefit Board of Northern Baptist Convention. He was a trustee 
from 1929 to 1940 and served on the Committee on Instruction. In the 
work of the Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board he was a member 
of the Executive Committee and Chairman of the Committee on Applica- 
tions. 

After graduation from the Seminary, Dr. Morrison developed a spe- 
cial interest in preaching and worship and engaged in extensive study 
of the methods of outstanding preachers in the United States, Canada, 
England, and Scotland. He had a varied personal experience in preach- 
ing in churches of different types and denominations, in colleges, prepara- 
tory schools, at service clubs, summer camps, student conferences, be- 
fore soldiers and sailors at home and overseas, and on the radio. He 
was invited to be the Convention Preacher at the Annual Baptist State 
Conventions of New Jersey, Rhode Island, New Hampshire and Massa- 
chusetts. At the Northern Baptist Convention, held in Washington in 
1933, he gave the address on behalf of the Ministers and Missionaries 
Benefit Board: The Forgotten Man in the M inistry. This address was 
published and reprinted several times. The Methodist Board of Pensions 


mailed a copy to every Methodist minister in the United States and 
republished it in Pension Progress. 


Sermons by Dr. Morrison have appeared in the Christian World 
Pulpit (London), The Christian Century Pulpit, Church Management, 
The Watchman-Examiner, and other journals. The Minister’s Service 
Book, a manual of worship for the use of pastors of non-liturgical 
churches, which he compiled and edited and which came from the press 
in 1937, has passed through several editions and at the present time 
is the leading work in the field. It has won warm praise from ministers 
of all denominations and has been recommended to students at Harvard 
Yale, Boston University School of Theology, The University of Ghicags 
Divinity School, The Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Crozer Theo- 
logical Seminary, and at Andover Newton. The aids to worship and 
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responsive readings in The New Church Hymnal (edited by H. Augustine 
Smith) are also the work of Dr. Morrison. Other writings include 
The Minister's Use of Literature, The Friendship of Books, Let Not 
Your Heart Be Troubled, and the monumental anthology, Masterpieces 
of Religious Verse, completed and published a year and a half before 
his death. Among his other publications, None But the Brave, a brochure 
on the challenge of the ministry, is especially significant. 

Throughout his pastoral experience, Dr. Morrison kept in touch with 
the student mind and with the general trends in theological education. 
During his Camden pastorate he was a member of the Theological Club. 
In Providence he was affiliated with the Rhode Island Theological Circle 
and the C. C. Club of Boston. He took summer lectures at Union 
Theological Seminary and Harvard University. In the field of liturgics 
he made an intensive study covering several years in collaboration with 
Dr. Howard B. Grose and others in the preparation of The Minister’s 
Service Book and The New Church Hymnal. This interest was con- 
tinued through his membership on the Committee on Worship of the 
Federal Council of Churches. He wrote for this committee and at the 
time of his death was preparing a Christmas liturgy. 

At the special Convocation in celebration of its semi-centennial anni- 
versary in May 1940, McMaster University chose Professor Morrison 
as the preacher of the baccalaureate sermon and conferred upon him the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity honoris causa. The citation given on this 
occasion is included in this record of his life and work. 

In the light of such a distinguished career, it was natural that the 
Board of Trustees of the Baptist Education Society of the State of New 
York should turn to Dr. Morrison when the chair of homiletics became 
vacant. Impressed by his gifts as a preacher, the noteworthy contribu- 
tions which he had been making through a wider ministry of speaking 
and writing, and his high personal spirituality, the Committee on Instruc- 
tion recommended his appointment for the Cornelius Woelfkin Chair 
of Preaching. At its meeting in May 1940, the Board unanimously ap- 
proved the nomination and Professor Morrison assumed his duties the 
following September. During the ten years of his occupancy of the 
Chair he added to his already conspicuous attainment an outstanding 
record as teacher, colleague, and personal friend of students. Beyond 
all this his confidence in the ministry and his love for the School attracted 
the interest of men and women of means and resulted in a number of 
important gifts for endowment, lectureships, and scholarships. 


MARION RUTH MORRISON 


artion RutH (Wilder) Morrtson was born in Rochester, New 
York, November 21, 1894. She was the only child of George W. 
Wilder and Altha (Secord) Wilder both of whom were active members 
of the Westminster Presbyterian Church of Rochester during the greater 
part of their lifetime. It was during Mr. Morrison’s student days in 
the Seminary, when he served as assistant minister in this church, that 
the friendship which culminated in marriage began between him and 
Marion. She was educated for a career as a kindergarten teacher and 
at one time considered taking special training for the work of a mis- 
sionary. After her marriage she found ample opportunity for the use 
of her talents in the churches which her husband served. Her home 
was a lovely place adorned not only by attractive appointments but 
also by a family of five children who in the course of the years came to 
be the fulfillment of her hopes in a grace and character befitting the 
nobility of Christian parents. Two sons and three daughters will not 
cease to rise up and call her blessed. In their hearts are enshrined the 
virtues of a wise and understanding mother. 

When Mr. Morrison was appointed professor at Colgate-Rochester, 
Mrs. Morrison continued to be the charming and helpful person she had 
always been. She made her home a fireside for informal gatherings 
in which students took delight and from which they gained a kind of 
knowledge not found in books. Echoes of appreciation for this privilege 
often came across the world as men and women in fields of service 
far-flung reflected on those occasions which meant for them beginnings 
of a life they had seen and felt in the Morrison home. 

During the long illness of her husband, Mrs. Morrison bore a burden 
which amazed her friends. She knew that the completion of the “Mas- 
terpieces of Religious Verse” was a race against time. A work so long 
in the making and representing the labors of a productive lifetime could 
not be left unfinished. She accepted the challenge and tedium of proof- 
reading, indexing, and a mountain of correspondence. Her husband 
rightly dedicated the book to her, for he knew as no one else how much 
of the final work was the result of her patient and loving toil. She 
entered into his labors at the last as she had done through the years. 
The “Masterpieces” is her monument too. Sunday morning, September 
24, 1950, marked the time of her passing but she will go on singing with 
the poets whose lines touch the heights and depths of the human spirit. 
The “Master of All Good Workmen” will accord her a place by the side 


of her able husband as now they stand together in the Land of Eternal 
Light. 


THE MEMORIAL SERVICES 


ATE an illness and convalescence of more than four years, the 
career of James Dalton Morrison came to its close late Wednesday 
afternoon, April 5, 1950. He had met his classes in the morning and 
was at his desk at home when the end came suddenly and without warn- 
ing. His last act was the writing of a letter to a student to whom he had 
been giving special guidance in preaching. 

The funeral service was conducted at the Immanuel Baptist Church 
on Saturday afternoon, April 8, by the Rev. Osgoode H. McDonald, 
Pastor of the Church, assisted by President Wilbour Eddy Saunders 
and Doctor Oren H. Baker of the Divinity School. On Thursday, May 
11, a special memorial service was held in the Samuel Colgate Memorial 
Chapel in the presence of the Divinity School community, the Faculty 
and Student Body, the Trustees, and Professor Morrison’s family. 

It was Mrs. Morrison’s request that the order of the General Service 
in The Minister’s Service Book be followed at the funeral. Accordingly 
the Reverend Osgoode H. McDonald pronounced the Opening Sentence 
and gave the Invocation. President Saunders read the Scriptures from 
Psalm 121, John 14:16, Psalm 23, I Corinthians 15 :20f, and Revelation 
14:13: Mrs. William S. Vaughn presided at the organ and played the 
hymns: “Jesus Savior, Pilot Me’, “The Day Thou Gavest, Lord, is 
Ended”, “He Leadeth Me”, “In The Cross of Christ I Glory”, “Softly 
_ Now The Light of Day’, “More Love To Thee’, and “Unto The Hills”. 
The congregation joined in the singing of “For All the Saints” and “O 
Love That Wilt Not Let Me Go”. ; 

Doctor Baker offered the prayer using an adapted form of one of 
Professor Morrison’s prayers in The Service Book. 


Eternal God, our Father, in whom we live and move and have our 
being, never far from any one of us, but most near when we most 
deeply feel our need of Thee: reveal Thyself to us in this hour as 
the God who watches over all our ways, and turns even death and 
sorrow into blessing for those who love Thee. In sadness of heart 
we have gathered for these last solemn and tender offices of faith 
and love. Banish the shadows that encompass us, and grant that 
in Thy light we may see life clearly and see it whole. Help us to 
realize that Thou art the God of the living, that with Thee there 
are no dead, and that our dear departed who have passed out of 
sight are at home with Thee forevermore. Help us to appreciate 
that death, instead of being the end of life, is in very truth the be- 
ginning of a larger and more abundant life. Strengthen us in the 
assurance that what we have cherished and made a dear part of 
our being cannot be lost; that the ties broken here are restored 
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above; that what is clothed with mortality here becomes immortal 
there; that what is suffering here is eternal joy there that the 
love we have known here remains forever a legacy which no ill 
fortune can take away. 

We give Thee thanks, O God, for Thy servant, our comrade, 
friend and counsellor who has now fallen on sleep. We rejoice that 
in the strength of his youth he declared his allegiance to Thee and 
gave his best powers of mind and heart to Thy service year after 
year. We thank Thee for his warm and understanding heart; for 
his gift as a teacher, and the wide circle to which he ministered 
through the spoken and written word; for the wisdom which he 
generously shared in all the areas in which he was sought and fol- 
lowed; for the sparkle of his humor that brightened many a sober 
moment; for the strength of his convictions and the steadfastness 
with which he held them ; for the example he constantly furnished— 
more moving even than his shining words. Quicken in us all 
through the remembrance of his life and deeds a new sense of our 
responsibility before Thee. In the spirit which we found in him, may 
we joyously fulfill all our obligations in faithfulness unto the end. 

Comfort, we beseech Thee, the hearts that are heavy with sorrow. 
Abide with Thy servant’s devoted companion whose courage, con- 
stancy and love sustained him in his work through the years. Stand 
with her in the shadows until the light breaks in the perfect day, 
and surround the brave children with Thy fatherly care. Befriend 
them in their loneliness; lift upon them the light of Thy love; and 
grant them faith to look beyond this scene of mourning to the 
heavenly kingdom, where earth’s tears are dried, earth’s broken 
friendships completed, and earth’s unfinished task brought to ful- 
fillment ; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Rev. Mr. McDonald read selections from some of Professor 


Morrison’s favorite poems including John Donne’s “Holy Sonnets”, 
George Eliot’s “Choir Invisible”, Lowell’s “Elegy on the Death of Dr. 
Channing”, Whittier’s “Yet Love Will Dream”, and Robins’ “One Hun- 
dred and Fifty-first Psalm”, all of which appear in the anthology of 


religious verse. 
* * * * 


“Death, be not proud, though some have called thee 
Mighty and dreadful, for thou are not so: 

For those whom thou think’st thou dost overthrow 

Die not, poor Death; nor yet can’st thou kill me. 

From rest and sleep, which but thy picture be, 

Much pleasure ; then from thee much more must flow : 
And soonest our best men with thee do go— 
Rest of their bones and souls’ delivery! 

Thou’rt slave to fate, chance, kings, and desperate men, 
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And dost with poison, war, and sickness dwell ; 
And poppy or charms can make up sleep as well 
And better than thy stroke. Why swell’st thou then? 
One short sleep past, we wake eternally, 
And Death shall be no more; Death thou shalt die!” 
—John Donne 
* * * * 
“O, may I join the choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence: live 
In pulses stirred to generosity, 
In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 
For miserable aims that end with self, 
In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars, 
And with their mild persistence urge man’s search 
To vaster issues. 


So to live is heaven: 
To make undying music in the world 


This is life to come, 

Which martyred men have made more glorious 

For us who strive to follow. May I reach 

That purest heaven; be to other souls 

The cup of strength in some great agony, 

Enkindle generous ardor, feed pure love; 

Beget the smiles that have no cruelty, 

Be the sweet presence of a good diffused, 

And in diffusion ever more intense! 

So shall I join the choir invisible 

Whose music is the gladness of the world.” 

—George Eliot 

* * x * 


“Therefore I cannot think thee wholly gone; 
The better part of thee is with us still; 

Thy soul its hampering clay aside hath thrown, 
And only freer wrestles with the III. 

Thou art not idle: in thy higher sphere 

Thy spirit bends itself to loving tasks, 

And strength, to perfect what it dreamed of here, 
Is all the crown and glory that it asks. 


For sure, in Heaven’s wide chambers, there is room 
For love and pity, and for helpful deeds, 

Else were our summons thither but a doom 

To life more vain than this in clayey weeds.” 


—James Russell Lowell 


* * * * 
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“Yet Love will dream, and Faith will trust, 
(Since he who knows our need is just ) 
That somehow, somewhere, meet we must. 
Alas for him who never sees 
The stars shine through his cypress trees! 
Who, hopeless, lays his dead away, 
Nor looks to see the breaking day 
Across the mournful marble play! 
Who hath not learned, in hours of faith, 
The truth to flesh and sense unknown, 
That Life is ever Lord of Death, 
And Love can never lose its own!” 
—John Greenleaf Whittier 


*K * ok * 


“The Lord is my Friend, so I shall not be lonely even in a strange land ; 
He is the Good Angel above my bed, so I shall see the dawn. 


Even when I wandered far from His counsel, He did not desert me; 
When I arose to return, it was his voice that I heard. 


When I beheld the glory of the West at eve, I remembered Him; 
The moonrise over the mountains was the trailing of His mantle. 


When the storm crashed against the mountain, His allmightiness pealed 
forth, 
And the gray face of the desert whispered His holy austerity. 


As I entered the place of prayer, I was strangely moved; 
When I came away, I had said not a word. 


Yet, as I kept silence before Him, He understood: 
My soul was lifted as though I had seen His face. 


When I awoke in the night, He possessed my thought; 
And in the morning I turned a moment from my task to speak to Him. 


He has traveled further for me than anyone; He has done more; 
Yet there is no price upon Love; and I cannot repay Him. 


When I was at Death’s door, He closed it and led me away. 
Surely He will be there when I must pass through.” 


—Henry Burke Robins 


THE SERVICE IN THE SAMUEL COLGATE 
MEMORIAL CHAPEL 


Thursday, May 11, 1950 
PRESIDENT WILBOUR Eppy SAUNDERS, Presiding 


The service opened with the playing of the Andrews-Hale Memorial 
Chimes and the Prelude by Mr. Lloyd J. Averill, Jr. Two compositions 
by Bach, “Come Sweet Repose” and “Be Thou My Guide”, were used. 
The further order of the service is given below. 


Invocation President Saunders 


O God! One of Thy greatest gifts is comradeship with men of keen minds, 
gripping sincerity and high ideals. Bless Thou this service in which we handle 
again the memories which are precious and give thanks for an unceasing residue 
of influence which the erosion of time can never carry away. May no word 
of ours deny the faith of our friend. Because of him may we discern more 
clearly the truth, compassion, and concern of the Master he so steadfastly served 
that this day it may be increasingly, patently appropriate that we should speak 
of our friend in this chapel dedicated to Jesus of Nazareth. 

In His Name we ask it, 

Amen. 


A Statement President Saunders 


We meet today to salute a loyal comrade. Purposely we do not confine 
this statement to his memory, for his presence among us is as real as on that 
Wednesday a month ago when he taught, advised, expressed his concern for us 
and then stepped into the other room. The courage and spiritual poise with 
which he faced his illness forbid that we should lament our loss. We recognize 
today a triumphant life and that he is as permanent a part of this institution 
as the bricks and mortar which comprise its walls. Let us sing now as he would 
have under the sam2 circumstances. 


Hymn—“Now Praise We Great and Famous Men”—Purcell 


The Scriptures The Rev. Osgoode H. McDonald 


John 11:25; Psalm 23; Romans 8:31-39; 
Il Cor} 521-5*) IGor. 15:50-58 


Appreciation Dr. Oren H. Baker 


Words are poor tools with which to fashion the appreciation which 
all our hearts would like to express today. The distance between abstrac- 
tion and living reality is always great, but never more baffling than when 
we try to state the meaning conveyed by one who lived intimately with 
us and gave himself fully to the cause which we serve in this School. 
Only a poet like Doctor Morrison himself can bridge the gap between 
feeling and thought and present both in happy union. I lay no claim 
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to that high art. The main work of this moment I must leave to each 
of you to feel and think about him as seems to you most truthful and 
worthy. ae 

I am helped, however, by noting that for all who share the Christian 
ideal and hope, Dr. Morrison touches us today, as he did when he was 
still with us, at the point where we most need renewal and confirmation 
in the work of Christian living. In this service, he has given me the 
words which I bring to you. “The darkness does not blot out the stars ; 
it only makes them shine more brightly.” This thought, joined with that 
of an older poet who said “the spirit of man is the candle of the Lord”, 
suggests the ways in which Dr. Morrison let his light shine upon us. 

First, he brought to us the light of faith. He believed that the uni- 
verse is dependable and on the side of the good; that underneath the 
marshlands of sin and the shifting sands of doubt, there is certainty, foun- 
dations unshaken and abiding. He believed in victory beyond defeat ; 
in triumph beyond tragedy ; that in spite of shattered human hopes and 
man’s inhumanity to man, there are bright goals ahead worth every ounce 
of energy one has to give to them. I do not mean that he never saw the 
darkness, for he did; that he was never discouraged, for he was. But 
he never failed to see the substance of things hoped for. He weighed 
the evidence of things not seen. He viewed the unrealized promises from 
afar and took possession of the future by an act of faith. He looked 
for a city with foundations whose builder and maker is God. 

Second, he brought to us the light of truth. His students will long 
remember his formula for a sermon. “It must be interesting,” he said; 
“ft must be truthful; it must be helpful.” Truthfulness for him was 
the central fact. But as he saw it, truth involved more than correct ideas 
and logic. It meant the spirit of honesty and loyalty in personal relations, 
a basic respect for every man, and the kind of conduct toward others 
that acknowledged the work of God in every man. As a teacher devoted 
to truth, he was always looking for better ways of doing his work. 
Often he was puzzled by the mystery of preaching, by the subtle com- 
bination of elements which make a sermon. Almost every day he had to 
pass judgment upon somebody’s preaching. He told the truth. He 
spoke it gently and with encouragement to the beginner. He spoke it 
with emphasis when a man mistook fluency for inspiration. He knew 
the difference between the man who has ideas but lacks the words to 
make them live and the man who has plenty of words but lacks ideas 
worth living for. Most of all, he knew the one great truth about 
preaching, that preaching is speaking for God in the service of man, not 
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talking to men in the service of one’s own reputation; that a sermon is 
God-made, fashioned in the heart of a man before it flows into words. 
When he saw the divine spark, Dr. Morrison rejoiced. 

Third and finally, Dr. Morrison brought to us the light of love. In 
him we saw a playful element sometimes overlooked in our thought about 
Christian love. The good humor which he had is always the sign of 
freedom among friends. When people are suspicious and afraid, they 
do not laugh. Dr. Morrison made us feel comfortable, at home and at 
ease with one another. He knew also how to use the lighter touch to 
relax people in listening to a sermon and how to plant a fruitful thought 
while they smiled. Let me give you one example of this. In his address 
to the graduating class of 1942, he was referring to the rapid changes 
taking place in our time. He did not indulge in the hackneyed phrases 
of sociological analysis. Instead, this is what he said to the young men 
who had just received their degrees: 

“Tf young Methusaleh had gone off to the divinity school at the age 
of nineteen and returned home nine hundred years later, he would 


have found fewer changes than you are finding after these three 
years of war and revolution.” 


What superb transcendence of all reference to the effects of our tech- 
nological culture! And what a tribute to Mr. Methusaleh’s I. Q.! 

But more than in any other way, Dr. Morrison’s love for our School 
was shown by the spirit of utter self-giving which marked his daily 
work. I remember the time when he was the Editor of the ALUMNI 
News and had charge of all field work, in addition to his teaching 
and other responsibilities which he carried as a member of the Faculty. 
I recall occasions when groups of students waited their turn before his 
door to see him about jobs that would provide their daily bread. Often 
he expressed concern about these men and their families. He grew 
weary under the load, but he never complained. 

In his relations outside the School, he was equally devoted to our 
cause. He enlisted the interest of others in our work and was instru- 
mental in securing important gifts for lectureships, endowment, and 
scholarships. Thus love overspends itself but never fails. In testimony 
of all this, an alumnus wrote the other day saying “he was behind every 
good thing that has happened to me.” But for Dr. Morrison himself, 
we all know that the source of this sustained devotion was the love of 
God. Of this he spoke when he led us last in worship here, when as 
some of us sensed even then, he gave his valedictory in the words of 
George Matheson 
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O Love that wilt not let me go, 

I rest my weary soul in Thee ; 

I give Thee back the life I owe, 
That in Thine ocean depths its flow 
May richer, fuller be. 


Today the life of James Dalton Morrison is richer, fuller, crowned 
with eternal glory, enshrined forever in the heart of God. We hear the 
echo of the trumpets which have sounded for him on the other side. We 
see the lights he has left to guide us in our further journey—the light 
of faith, the light of truth, the light of love. 


“The darkness does not blot out the stars ; 
it only makes them shine more brightly.” 


Solo—‘“Litanei”’ Professor Gustav A. Lehman 


Prayer Professor Ernest W. Parsons 


Eternal Father, Light of our ways and Life of our spirits, we thank Thee 
that Thy “boundless universe is life”. In this hour turn our sense of loss into 
assurance of gain for him in whose memory we are now gathered here. 
Show us that beyond the darkness there is always light, and beyond our 
sorrow, faith and hope. ; 

We thank Thee for the life that has been lived among us so finely and 
courageously. We are grateful for those high qualities of character which 
Thy servant gave so generously in his serving. We bless Thee for the 
gracious memories of that living which press in upon us in this hour of 
remembrance. Let their benediction be with us in the days through which 
we still live, calling us to that which is best and most like Thee. 

Help us to take up the torch fallen from his hands and to hold it high so 
that the shining of his high purpose and of his faithful following of the gleam 
shall not fail. Make us truer and more faithful to Thee and Thy desire: 
because he has lived and gone before. 

Come in divine comfort to those to whom he was near and dear. Fill their 
sense of loss with faith’s knowledge of Thy wisdom, Thy goodness, and Thy 
unfailing love. Be gracious to her who walked with him so closely in affection 
and service. To those who knew him as father give Thy sustaining presence. 
ee oe the fatherless, companion of the bereaved, be Thou their strength 
and stay! 

From this experience may we learn anew the 
of high and devoted living. In our remembrance 
may we rise to higher things. Keep us in Thy | 
until we too reach our spirit’s home. 


responsibilities and privileges 
e of Thy servant, our friend, 
Oving care and in Thy service 
Amen, 


Hymn—‘“For All the Saints”—Barnby 


Benediction Dr. Baker 


Now the God of Peace, that brought again from the de 

j ad our Lord Jesus 
that great Shepherd of the sheep, through the blood of the everlasting se 
nant, make you perfect in every good work to do his will, working in you 


that which is well-pleasing in his sicht through Rpt: 
glory forever and ever. oo 8 s ay Christ; to whom be 


The Postlude—“Nun Ruhen Alle Waelder”—Bach 


DOCTOR MORRISON AS I HAVE 
KNOWN HIM 


Ernest WILLIAM Parsons 


AMES DaLton Morartson was born in the Canadian town of Hawkes- 

bury, situated in the Ottawa valley. That part of Canada has pro- 
duced more than its share of men and women who have distinguished 
themselves in the realms of government, business, education and religion. 
It has no reason to be ashamed of its child who is the subject of this 
sketch. 

I knew him in many relationships and in all of them the knowledge 
was pleasing. My first contact with him was when, as an undergraduate 
at McMaster University and a member of the editorial staff of that 
institution’s magazine, he wrote to me asking for an article for its pages. 
That brief letter manifested some of the personal qualities which I was 
to know so well in subsequent years. It was friendly, dignified, persua- 
sive, and in excellent taste. 

In the autumn of 1915 he came to the Rochester Theological Seminary 
and was a member of my classes. He was quiet and unassuming, less 
aggressive than many of his classmates. Nevertheless, it was but a short 
time until his qualities of character and his abilities as student and speak- 
er made themselves known. In the early spring of 1916 he interrupted 
his professional studies by enlisting in the combat forces of the Canadian 
Army then engaged with other forces in the war of 1914-1918. His 
training and aptitudes were soon noticed officially and he was commis- . 
sioned as lieutenant and later acting-captain and assigned to duties with 
the Y. M. C. A. in France. In these capacities he served until the end 
of the war. He returned to the seminary in 1919 and was graduated in 
1921, receiving the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. During these two 
years he maintained high standing in his studies and served effectively 
in student organizations. He, with others, was instrumental in effecting 
many of the reforms in student self-government which were influential 
in producing the very desirable student arrangements in effect today. 

In the years following graduation he served three churches as min- 
ister: the North Church at Camden, New Jersey for six years, the Im- 
manuel Church in Rochester for four years, and the Central Church of 
Providence, Rhode Island, for nine years. It is simple truth to say that 
these successive ministries manifested progressive success. He was 
honored not only in his churches but in the communities in which they 
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were situated. His services were not confined to his parishes. His coun- 
sel was sought by organizations, denominational and otherwise, and he 
gave generously. For eleven years he served as a trustee of the Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School, being for many years a member of one of the 
most important committees of the Board of Trustees. 

When Dr. David Jones Evans decided to return to the pastorate, leav- 
ing the Cornelius Woelfkin Chair of Preaching vacant, almost instinc- 
tively the minds of members of the Faculty turned to the young minister 
at Providence as the one whom they would welcome as Dr. Evans’ suc- 
cessor. The Committee on Instruction and the Trustees thought similar- 
ly and in 1940 he joined the Faculty of his theological Alma Mater. It 
is stating a mere fact to say that he filled his position with distinction 
and success. The desolate feeling expressed since his death by members 
of his classes during the years is proof of this. 

He left us on April 5th, 1950, after a tenure of a decade. During 
the latter half of that period he did his work under a heavy physical 
handicap, but he continued to do it well. How bravely he carried him- 
self we are just beginning to understand. He asked no quarter and would 
accept none. 

As I look back over the years during which I knew him as student, 
as minister, as trustee, as colleague, and through it all as friend, some 
things emerge with clearness. His courage cannot be denied. Never 
very robust in a physical way, he used his strength up to the hilt. One 
_ wonders how he accomplished as much as he did for his work was of high 
quality and demanded much of him. In his quiet way he always marched, 
he never ambled. He was dignified without being stiff. He disliked the 
cheapness of appeal which some find attractive. He did not seek head- 
lines but was willing to let his works speak for themselves. He was a 
gentleman in the finest sense of that term. His taste in literature, in 


liturgy and in religious expression was of the best. But others are to 
write of that. 


I think of him as a fellow member of the Faculty and realize how good 
it was to have him there. He was dependable. His judgments were 
sometimes slow in finding expression, but when they came they were 
nearly always mature. As my memory retraces the years I can recall no 
occasion when he failed his students or his teaching associates. This 


is said not in emotion but in reflection. It is a high tribute but it is 
merited. 
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In the preface to one of his books Professor Morrison quotes Fred- 
erick William Robertson of Brighton as saying “I cannot light my own 
candle.” I find myself thinking of the rays of light reflected by the 
many who have caught the gleam of a soul which was not less great 
because it was so unassuming. It is a brighter world because he lived in 
it. It can be said of him as was said long ago concerning one greater 
than any of us: “His light is still shining in the darkness.” And it is a 
true light. 


DOCTOR MORRISON AND LITERATURE 


Joun ROTHWELL SLATER 


oop preachers and good teachers of preaching should be lovers of 
G God, lovers of people, lovers of beauty in nature, life, ideas, and 
words. James Dalton Morrison was all of these, and more. 

Homiletics is not a pretty word, considered merely as the inherited 
name of a traditional technique for giving good advice to a silent and 
helpless audience. The word has no charm. One of the dictionary defi- 
nitions of a homily—contributed doubtless by the laity—is “a serious 
or tedious exhortation on some moral point.” But for Doctor Morrison, 
a professor of homiletics, preaching should be illuminated and ennobled 
by imagination. His life-long source of inspiration, apart from the 
Bible, was the imagination of great poets, perfectly expressing the sub- 
lime ; and also of minor poets, even mere rhymers, humbly interpreting 
daily life in all its humors and silent pathos. 


In an article which he wrote for The Christian Century Pulpit on 
“The Minister’s Use of Literature,” he expressed the opinion that 
“lack of acquaintance with literature is one of the causes of flat, prosaic, 
uninspiring sermons. While the message is the chief thing, the language 
in which it is clothed is not to be despised. Nothing is too good for the 
gospel, and we ought to strive to commend it to an enlightened genera- 
tion by presenting it in the best language and style we can command.” 

By this he did not mean that a preacher should f requently quote poetry, 
or choose illustrations chiefly from books. Unbookish people tire of 
that, preferring facts to fiction. But in these days no man whose knowl- 
edge of English and American literature is confined to school and col- 
lege courses, no man ignorant of contemporary verse and modern 
thought, should attempt to preach half an hour a week to men and 
women more alert than he to what has happened since Tennyson wrote 
In Memoriam. A minister’s general reading, filling gaps in earlier 
education, and following notable new books of importance, will tell 
whether he is growing or slipping. His hearers will know. If he sticks 
only to sermon material, he will soon run out of that. 

In a companion article, also in The Christian C entury Pulpit, on “The 
Preacher’s Use of Poetry,” Doctor Morrison wrote: “The central ideas 
of the great poets are the central ideas of religion. To live with them 
is to live beneath the superficialities of life, close to the heart of things.” 

Certainly, as he said, religion and poetry are closely akin. They began 
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together, and have hopelessly diverged only in secular and skeptical ages. 
Yet life is mostly prose, not very good prose at that. How then can a 
man whose vocation is to make clear by daily life and words the reality 
of the spiritual world bridge the gap between what is and what ought to 
be? How can he in his sermons interpret the Bible, not into crude 
colloquialisms like those of some popular versions, but into worthy 
words, fit for meditation, prayer, and praise? Not surely by imitating a 
favorite author. Not by stealing other men’s ideas without credit, or 
phrases without acknowledgment. Rather by reading Life and Time 
less, life and eternity more. At least in his books a preacher must live 
with greatness ; sometimes there seems so little of it anywhere else. Then 
when he speaks he will not be petty nor be content with platitudes. 
Literature will do nothing for an empty mind or a selfish heart. But it 
can console the despairing, uplift the discouraged, and show inquirers 
how many are the unexpected friends of God. 

James Dalton Morrison was so quiet and modest that only his closest 
associates knew how much more he read than he talked, how wide was 
his acquaintance with the literature of past and present. As an editor 
he had already showed his skill in selection and arrangement, of prayers 
and liturgy in his Minister’s Service Book for Pulpit and Parish, of 
hymns in The New Church Hymnal, of which he was one of the asso- 
ciate editors. But the crowning work of his life, which fortunately he 
lived to see published and widely acclaimed, was Masterpieces of Reli- 
gious Verse (Harper & Brothers, New York, 1948). 

Most of this article, written by request for the Bulletin, will be devoted . 
to that monumental anthology. It is already well known and has been 
favorably reviewed, but few people have yet realized that it is the best 
collection of religious verse now in existence. That sweeping statement 
needs justification. There have been many religious anthologies, but 
none so comprehensive, so catholic in taste, so generous in spirit. If 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School as a center of religious thought and 
life had no other distinction than to have been the last spiritual home 
of James Morrison’s greatest work, it might still be proud. 

But the school did not make this book. He made it himself, he and his 
faithful wife, made it out of his life, his library, and his indomitable 
will. The project, first conceived many years ago, was to be a collection 
of poems written by soldiers, first in the World War I, and then in both 
the wars. There was no such book when he first conceived the idea 
as a Canadian soldier in France. As comrade of many brave men of 
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his native Canada and of Britain, he found many soldiers reading poetry, 
and some writing verse of their own as an outlet for suppressed frustra- 
tion and thwarted idealism. As an old saying goes, “Courage is fear 
that has said its prayers.” Confession for the Catholic, protest for the 
Protestant, warning for the future, peace at last if only for the dead. 
These were the themes ; the forms varied from dignity to doggerel. But 
all had theology of crisis. 

Some soldiers’ poems were prayers, some were curses, but they were 
at least sincere. War poetry written by cautious civilians far from the 
smells of war is too perfumed to be true. Goodness without guts is not 
much good in a fight, unless to the enemy. In wartime there is always 
plenty of patriotic piffle, music hall ballads, often well rhymed, but too 
dainty for reading in the mud. Morrison’s taste was broad enough for 
all kinds of genuine war verse, but he could tell counterfeits a mile off. 
He was a keener man than his mild manner and gentle voice led one 
to suppose ; a lenient critic of honest mistakes, a severe judge of smooth 
pretence. 


Even in that first attempt at making a war anthology, when hundreds 
of clippings and manuscripts were sent to him from many lands, he had 
to reject more than he accepted. The scrapbook of verse grew slowly, 
and the enterprise lacked a financial sponsor. Then as the years slipped 
by he had the bad luck that many an author and editor has endured. 
Others got ahead of him. War anthologies appeared, less comprehensive, 
less discriminating than his material, but more timely. War poetry soon 
became a drug on the market. The post-war public was too busy buying 
trashy fiction, television sets, and deep freezers. No time or money for 
hopes of the humble or dreams of the dead. Did Morrison quit? Did 
he try to make a virtue of necessity by resigning himself to disappoint- 
ment? He did not. In the Morrison home, “where seldom was heard 
a discouraging word,” though the skies might be cloudy all day, there 
was not an end but a new beginning. Doctor Morrison never quit, until 
he came home from his last class, went to his study, 
called to report elsewhere. Then over night his “Mast 
a “Book of Going Forth by Day.” 

For the slow shapin 


final anthology developed the whole scale had to be altered. Some older 


and was quietly 
erpieces” became 
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unknown, he made sure that at least the living could bear witness to their 
faith. In his preface he made this significant observation: 

“The criticism is frequently heard that modern poetry is entirely 
secular and lacking in spiritual emphasis. While much modern verse 
is secular and even pagan in outlook and spirit, there is much also that 
is deeply religious. Some of the best poetry written in the present 
century is religious poetry, and many poets who are not generally re- 
garded as religious are nevertheless profoundly religious in their im- 
plications.” 

Searching widely also the religious poetry of the past, from ancient 
Egypt, India, Greece and Rome down through the ages, this tireless 
editor selected, arranged, wrote hundreds of striking and felicitous titles 
of his own, compared variant versions, intent only on finding the best, 
the truest, the most helpful verse that has been written anywhere. From 
long poems he chose short passages sufficiently complete to stand alone. 
An example is these four lines from Dante’s Divine Comedy: 


“T raised my eyes aloft, and I beheld 

The scattered chapters of the Universe 
Gathered and bound into a single book 
By the austere and tender hand of God.” 


To this he gave the arresting title “One World.” If that title for those 
lines does not give instant intensity to a reader’s vague thought of the 
final integration of the cosmos, he is a reader insensitive to words, and 
will never understand Dante. 

Poems often altered and garbled to make hymns, like Whittier’s “The 
Eternal Goodness” and Bliss Carman’s “Veni Creator,” he restored to 
completeness. He gathered widely wheat among the tares, and there 
are strange names in the list of authors. Byron, Swinburne, and Whit- 
man would be surprised to see their words baptized. If there was ever 
a doubter or a scorner who wrote even one sonnet of wistful regret for 
the faith he had forsaken; if there was a prosaic mediocrity who once 
in his life struck fire; if there was a quotation known to everybody of 
which nobody knows the author, Morrison found them all. His Geiger 
counter was sensitive to all radioactive words, even to those cosmic rays 
with which all our bodies are unconsciously filled while we live, whether 
we know it or not. This whole book vibrates with spirit. It is alive. 

There are many little rhymes here and there that seem out of place 
among the “masterpieces.” (The word was the publishers’, not his). 
But there is hardly one that cannot speak to some condition. From a 
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purely literary point of view the volume is uneven. Fora unifying prin- 
ciple to explain its strange inclusions no critical formula can be discov- 
ered, only the human virtue of sincerity. The question they all ask—or 
answer—in many ways is this: Is there a spirit in man that needs a God? 

A vast amount of labor beyond the selection of 2020 poems and poetic 
extracts went into the preparation of this book. One problem was to 
identify if possible the unknown authors of desirable anonymous poems. 
This research when successful is represented merely by a name where 
there was no name before. Impossible to trace were 101 poems that re- 
main anonymous. In many cases it was also difficult to ascertain dates 
of birth and death of writers whose names do not appear in biographical 
reference books. Many publishers of fugitive verse have gone out of 
business ; many poets’ families are extinct, or do not answer letters. Yet 
in not a few cases Doctor Morrison and his assistants did succeed in find- 
ing out whether recent but elusive poets are alive or dead, and without 
dates they could be labeled “contemporary American.” 

Much correspondence was necessary to check the latest version of 
poems altered by their authors in subsequent editions. A few poets after 
the book was published even complained of errors, copied verbatim from 
the printed text of their own books, due to their own negligence or that 
of proofreaders. The utmost completeness and accuracy were sought 
for in the Index of Authors. Dates and birthplaces given there repre- 
sent verified information, not guesswork. As for addresses, those of 
course had to be ascertained if possible for requesting permission to 
reprint poems, but for obvious reasons are not included in the book. 


One editorial problem which few readers of an anthology, or any other 
book quoting passages from copyrighted books, know anything about is 
the heavy cost of such permissions. Many authors (and their heirs) and 
nearly all publishers demand payment of a fee from $5 to $25 or more 
for every copyrighted piece included—even a few lines. This commer- 
cial custom, never mentioned in any editor’s “grateful acknowledg- 
ments” in his preface, costs him personally large sums payable on pub- 
lication. When, as is often the case, authors and publishers of quoted 
material also demand or expect a free copy of the book, every such copy 
comes out of the editor’s pocket—not the publisher’s, unless so specified 
in the contract. 


It required a good deal of courage for Doctor Morrison to incur 


these and other heavy expenses in preparing the voluminous typescript 
for the publisher, especially at a time when his health was failing. With- 
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out the secretarial help, wise advice, and patient care of Mrs. Morrison, 
it would have been impossible. 


Masterpieces of Religious Verse was a labor of love if ever there was 
one. The labor is over; the love remains. 

He finished it. He never gave up. He did what he most wanted to 
do in this world, to bring to religion the ministry of poetry. The dream 
in France came true here on the hill. His work was widely praised both 
in printed reviews and in private letters of congratulation from far and 
wide. Then when his work was done and his time came, he went to see 
eternity. 

Is it possible that among the 101 unknown poets of his choice he also 
is now known, where all is known? May not many obscure seekers after 
God whose haunting lines he rescued from obscurity have been waiting 
there to thank him? Whether alive or dead, they may rejoice to see 
their beautiful words sent forth again to a new generation, even in that 
anonymity which we shall all presently share in the vast namelessness 
of eternity. Why not? 

Two poems in this book sum it all up in five lines. From an unknown 
Egyptian poet, older than Abraham: 


“Death is before me today 
Like the recovery of a sick man, 
Like going forth into a garden after sickness.” 


And an unknown modern author’s stanzas, entitled (probably by Doctor 
Morrison) “The Undiscouraged God,” end with these lines: 


“And I know nothing that the true, 
The good, the gentle cannot do.” 


DOCTOR MORRISON IN THE CLASSROOM 


CHARLES LANGWoRTHY WALLIS 


The servant of the Lord must .... be gentle unto all 
men, apt to teach, patient, in meekness instructing those 
that oppose themselves. II Timothy 2:24. 


r To live in hearts we leave behind is not to die, then surely Professor 
I James Dalton Morrison will live long in the hearts of a great circle 
of friends. And what would have been of greater significance to him, 
I believe, is the awareness that he will live in the pastoral ministry, the 
sermon preparation, and the leadership of worship which his students 
have taken to the ends of this nation and beyond. 

One cannot measure the effectiveness of a teacher’s life as it contin- 
ues to work through the hearts and minds of those who once sat at his 
feet. More often than not we are unmindful of the origin of his sugges- 
tions and counsel which have now become a part of our lives and efforts. 

In these simple notes I do not wish to enumerate the great moments in 
the life of this devout servant of God. Much of this I know only in 
part, although we all knew that his experience was wide and his achieve- 
ments many. But for those of us who were privileged to share his 
friendship on the hill, there will always be challenging recollections which 
grow in vividness with the passing years. 

His career in formal education began at a late period. This would be 
regrettable were it not for the fact that his varied ministry made him 
temperamentally and experientially all the more effective in the class- 
room. He went forth to teach having first taught himself. 

The words “formal education” are poorly chosen, for his teaching 
manner was anything but formal. A wide pastoral ministry had given 
him the common touch, a practical method, and an intimate quality which 
those who have labored longer in the church are sometimes denied. 


The sessions of his classes were not filled with theory and intellectual 
speculation. More frequently they were moments for the development 
of the heart. And I believe we came closer to those who would later be 
our parishioners in his courses than in the haunts of burning intellectual- 
ism on the campus. 


It is, perhaps, a characteristic of a distinguished teacher that his man- 
ner and methods are individual. Before accepting his responsibilities 
“on the hill”, he visited several other schools in an effort to learn the 
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methods which were producing the best results. One thing which he 
found to be particularly objectionable in the teaching of some in his 
field was that the professor’s role was too prominent and that of the 
student too subordinate. He undertook his work with the idea that the 
courses assigned to him ought by nature to be student-centered. ‘The 
only way you'll ever learn to preach,” he told us, “will be by preaching.” 
He got us to our feet the first week and he kept us there as often as time 
and other studies permitted. By the time our senior sermons were sched- 
uled we had preached a score or more times in the classroom. 


He cherished the generous hope that each of us had the promising 
potentialities required for the ministry in our day. He taught with that 
assumption in mind. We shall never match the achievements he believed 
possible, but we shall strive more and succeed better for the self-confi- 
dence he instilled in us. 

His unassuming and informal manner in the classroom disguised the 
exacting preparation and thought he gave to each hour’s work. He 
seemed, moreover, at his best when he closed his notebook and spoke 
discerningly from his experience and observation. He delighted in 
Socratic interrogation, thinking that we profited more when he drew 
from our shallow wells than when we listened entirely to that which came 
from his deep and lucid springs. 

When I think of the way in which we came from college to him: un- 
steady, cocksure, wise in our own conceits, having, to use Dickens’ words, 
“a smattering of everything and nothing at all,” I] am amazed that he 
could do anything for us. But his manner was such that we came to see 
ourselves in a truer perspective. We were shown our weaknesses easily 
and were readily assured that points of strength would grow with prac- 
tice. 

I doubt whether any instructor could have handled courses of the 
nature he undertook with a better method than that which he adopted. 

His manner of criticizing sermons was arresting. He practiced the 
thought of Emerson: “The secret of education lies in respecting the 
pupil.” I do not remember that he ever spoke with severity. His sug- 
gestions were offered without bluntness and satire. Yet they were pen- 
etrating and practical. He grasped with intuitive skill the meaning and 
manner of our efforts. He appreciated the psychological value of con- 
structive appraisal. He found something of value and a measure of 
achievement in the attempt of every novice. When we displayed a lack 
of skill and made obvious blunders in thought and judgment, he would 
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soften the criticism of our classmates by telling a story or an anecdote 
that suggested more by way of illustration than all our hearty sneers 
might point out. 5 

On one occasion when a member of the class had made a miserable 
attempt at sermonizing, we were ready to throw him and his sermon to 
the lions. But Professor Morrison, trusting more in what our classmate 
would one day accomplish than in what he had just performed, moved to 
the lectern, coughed quietly and unnecessarily, adjusted mechanically 
his shoulders and then his notebook, and commented: “Mr. So and So 
has made a fine effort. With such passion and enthusiasm he’ll one day 
preach to large congregations.” Such an approach did not bring dismay 
but a challenge. 


His lectures, and the word is used cautiously, were illuminating. They 
were alive with literary allusion and historical incident. His humor was 
contagious. Usually it took the form of understatement. It was a quiet 
humor—genuine, arresting, and spontaneous. It showed a healthy, nim- 
ble, and alert mind. The stories were easily and pertinently drawn 
from a life rich in conversation and from a wide reading. With complete 
abandon and an absent-mindedness excusable in professors, he would 
tell a story two or three times in a single class in one semester. And he 
delighted as much in the retelling as we did when we completed the gag 
lines to ourselves. 


Fle was a natural and skillful story-teller. We thought he would make 
a distinguished novelist and, actually, he held the hope that one day he 
would write fiction. An outline of a novel had been in his mind for years. 

Modestly he underrated his own opinions and judgments and over- 
rated at times the ideas and conclusions of his associates. He enjoyed 
the profit gained by testing his ideas and methods with students and 
friends. He believed, as did Vachel Lindsay, that all benefited from a 
cordial yet critical exchange of ideas. Yet we were aware that many 
prominent leaders of religious thought in this nation continually sought 
his advice. 

In his teaching he used an ingenious and helpful device to get com- 
mendation and criticism from each student about the sermons presented 
before the class. We listened to our colleagues with pencil in hand and 
a questionnaire on our desk. After the sermon was completed we drew 
up appraisals which were in turn given to the speaker. We learned to 


appreciate the fact that as we offered suggestions to our fellows we were 
also generously criticizing ourselves. 
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His objections to the use of extensive lectures on the art of preaching 
developed, we knew, from his hope that we would acquire easily and 
naturally our individual manner and characteristics. He did not want 
to offer a set pattern for us nor did he want us to mimic his preaching. 
He objected when we obviously and sometimes skillfully parroted the 
manner or traits of some lord of the pulpit. 

He gave of himself without limit to see that we found challenging 
student preaching positions. He followed our work closely and con- 
tinued to help and counsel when we had left the hill. With magnificent 
generosity he talked to church committees about the accomplishments 
of his former students. Every mail brought letters from these men; 
he was ever at home to those who sought his help and encouragement. 
He was in truth a preacher’s preacher. 


Always joyful in the success of his friends and associates, he was one 
of the School’s most enthusiastic and loyal members. He believed that 
the traditions of two great schools had joined to mark the beginning of 
years of great promise. “No man,” he once told us, “ever had the oppor- 
tunity of working with a more accomplished faculty.” We never knew 
him to suggest criticism of a colleague. 

His passion and love of teaching was greater, we felt, than even his 
joy in the pastoral ministry and was surpassed only by the affection he 
cherished for his immediate family. In my notebook I have found a 
quotation from an unknown source which he dictated during the first 
session of our class with him: “The true purpose of education is to 
cherish and unfold the seed of immortality already sown within us; to 
develop, to their fullest extent, the capacities of every kind with which _ 
the God who made us has endowed us.” I think that this may well have 
been for him an educational creed. 

I remember that he once told us that he felt like Josiah Royce who said 
that Harvard University paid him for doing what he should gladly do 
without pay if he could afford it. 

It was characteristic of his temperament that he should never boast of 
his own accomplishments. Yet his achievements brought him inter- 
national recognition. He had a special genius for liturgics. We learned 
from him the meaning and value of beauty, dignity, and reverence in 
worship. 

His sensitiveness to correct form, warmth, and simplicity in worship 
is found in the service book which he edited. These pages represent the 
fruit of many years of experience in preaching, and for practical use- 
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fulness have not been surpassed. It is significant that no similar book 
has been published since its first printing thirteen years ago. It is pos- 
sible that no volume of greater value in the field will be produced in this 
generation. Before his death his publisher had told him of the urgent 
request of many persons for an enlarged edition. 

More than twenty years of study went into the editing of his volume of 
poetry, a work which will be in constant use throughout the years of this 
century by laymen and ministers in the English-speaking world. 

One cannot fully estimate the love and devotion he gave to this task. 
The book attests adequately to the breadth of his reading and his gift 
for discerning selection. With meticulous care and scientific accuracy 
he found the original sources of the poems included. Few men have been 
granted the ability to accomplish a task representing such a measure of 
excellence. 

He left us while his hand was still at the plow. That is as he had 
wished, although he had planned well for the years ahead. In our classes 
we had done exploratory work for at least five manuscripts he hoped one 
day to complete. He was giving particular care to selections for a book 
of pulpit prayers. Those who knew him as a teacher and friend will ap- 
preciate the fact that this incompleted manuscript promised to be a vol- 
ume of enduring helpfulness. 

Other men have completed a greater body of published work. He had 
a disinclination to hurry. He was ever dissatisfied and critical of his 
work. He revised slowly and painstakingly. Yet he wrote with a poised 
mind and a controlled pen. Nothing he sent to a printer was completed 
without the greatest thought and care and nothing he published was 
second-rate in importance. 

In his quiet and unassuming manner, he won the friendship and confi- 
dence of his students. His heart was big enough for us all. He repre- 
sented to us genuine greatness of mind and dignity of spirit. His exam- 
ple of godly manhood was equalled by his patient guidance and instruc- 
tion. 

Our recollections of study on the hill are one with the memory of this 


good and faithful teacher. His influence will ever live in the hearts he 
left behind. 


Cla TIONSPORS THE: DEGREE OF 
DOCTOR OF DIVINITY 


Read by 


Proressor F. W. Waters, McMaster University 
Semi-Centennial Convocation, May 11, 1940 


\ Ache Honour, Mr. Chancellor, Ladies and Gentlemen: I am author- 
ized, by the Senate of McMaster University, to present for the de- 
gree of Doctor of Divinity, Honoris Causa, Reverend James Dalton 
Morrison, B.A., B.D., Minister of historic Central Baptist Church, Prov- 
idence, Rhode Island, an honoured son of McMaster who has rendered 
notable service for the Kingdom of God. 

Coming up to McMaster, in 1910, from his Ottawa Valley home in 
Hawkesbury, Ontario, Mr. Morrison set out at once on the course that 
has placed him among the foremost ministers in the United States. As 
an eighteen-year-old freshman, he captured the University Gold Medal 
in Oratory from champion senior debaters and student preachers, and 
similar achievements marked his whole undergraduate career, through 
to his graduation in 1914. 

In 1916 Mr. Morrison answered the call of his country and his fellows, 
and for three years of the last Great War served with the Canadian Ex- 
peditionary Force, first in the ranks, and later as an officer in charge of 
Y.M.C.A. activities for the First Canadian Infantry Brigade in France. 
After the war, with a deepened sympathetic knowledge of men, he went 
at once to the completion of his theological studies, selecting Rochester 
Theological Seminary for the work, and graduating B.D. in 1921. 

Since that time Mr. Morrison has served three outstanding American 
Churches—North Baptist, in Camden, New Jersey, Immanuel Baptist, in 
Rochester, New York, and, since 1931, Central Baptist, in the city asso- 
ciated with the name of Roger Williams and the beginnings of Baptist 
work in America. In all three churches the story has been the same— 
outstanding, scholarly, evangelical preaching that combines charm and 
vitality ; pastoral leadership characterized by courtesy, tact, and sound 
judgment ; and solid church-building that has been evidenced in increased 
memberships and enlarged missionary givings. Besides, his denomina- 
tion has repeatedly selected him to serve on important Convention com- 
mittees and Boards. At the present time he is a trustee, and a member 
of the Committee on Instruction of Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. 

To be added to this distinguished record is Mr. Morrison’s unique and 
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valuable contribution toward a higher standard of worship in non-liturg- 
ical churches. Not only has he contributed (widely-read) articles in well- 
known religious journals in England and America, but in 1937 he pub- 
lished his MINISTER’s SERVICE Book now in its second printing, in which 
he has made available to his brother ministers the results of long 
and careful research and of his own use in pulpit and parish work. In 
the selection of materials, ancient, medieval and modern, in the arrange- 
ment of these, and in his own compositions, Mr. Morrison has shown that 
appreciation of the beautiful, the dignified and the fitting, that artistry 
of literary expression, and that sincerity of purpose (born of knowledge 
of the human heart and of a humble walk with God) that have made him 
the master workman he is. 

Therefore, Mr. Chancellor, for his personal worth, his sincerity and 
strength of character, and for his varied and distinguished services as 
a Christian minister, I present to you Rev. James Dalton Morrison for 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity. 


WHAT MAKES A GOOD SERMON? 


JAMES Darton Morrison* 


A GOOD sermon is interesting. Unless it wins attention it does not get 
to first base, especially in this day of the motion picture and the 
radio. To be interesting a sermon must be relevant to the experience 
of the listener. What the preacher says is important; the manner in 
which he says it is also important. In its substance and in its style the 
sermon must grip the congregation. The central idea must stand out 
clearly, the language must be expressive and the delivery enthusiastic. 
A good sermon has action—not necessarily physical action—but certain- 
ly action of thought. It must move, and it must bring the people to a 
favorable climax and conclusion. 

A good sermon is true. In no realm is truth more essential. A good 
sermon is true not only to the text and context, but to all life. It is true 
to history, to science, and to religion; and it is true to the preacher’s 
personality. As Emerson observed, the preacher is not an actor ; what he 
is speaks louder than what he says. The message that comes from his lips 
is but an affirmation of what he has already said through his life. 

A good sermon is helpful. This is the final test. Unless it makes a 
spiritual contribution to the hearer, moving him to cooperate with God 
for personal and social salvation, it fails in its function. Like the Sermon 
on the Mount it ministers to the whole man, satisfying the mind, appeal- 
ing to the heart, moving the will. To the sad it brings comfort, to the 
weak strength, to the erring correction, to the frustrated hope, to the dis- 
tressed of body and soul relief and new life. It not only tells what is good 
to do, but how to do it, and it inspires to the doing. Of course, even a 
good sermon cannot be all things on all occasions, but its success will be 
determined by the measure with which it meets the needs of the situation 
to which it is addressed. 

A sermon is a living thing, born of the Holy Spirit. All that is said 
above assumes this. Although it have all technical virtues a sermon 
without a soul is sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. 


* Published in the Christian Century Pulpit, February 1950. 
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POISE IN A WORLD OF PANIC 


James Darton Morrison* 


The time is out of joint. 
O cursed spite, that ever I was born to set tt right. 


F Paws mood of Hamlet is the mood of many today. This is not sur- 
prising, for we live amid the disappointments and disillusionments 
of the world’s greatest war and the world’s greatest depression. We have 
witnessed the collapse of immemorial empires and the dethronement of 
more than a dozen kings. We have seen the rising tide of democracy 
driven back by the counter-forces of bolshevism, fascism and nazism. 
On every shore, in Russia, in Poland, in Czechoslovakia, in Germany, 
in France, in Spain, in Italy, in Palestine, in India, in China, in Japan, 
even in Britain and in our own America, political, economic and religious 
views which held sway for centuries are being challenged and discarded. 
The spirit of revolution circles the globe. Panic is written on the face 
of the world, and the multitudes, like sheep without a shepherd, are 
apprehensive, bewildered and full of fear. 


I 


The need of the hour is poise, poise that is not simply a pose, but poise 
which springs from a deep inner experience of peace and certainty—the 
kind of poise that enables a man to live and labor amid these confused 
scenes and not be confused himself; to walk amid the crowd, yet look 
beyond the crowd; to listen sympathetically to the doubt and anguish 
of the world, yet not let doubt obscure his faith, nor anguish rob his soul 
of its serenity. The acquiring of such, as we all know too well, is not 
easy. Difficult at any time, it is especially difficult in times like these. 
Can it be achieved? If so, how? 


For an answer we turn to the experience of one who lived, it would 
seem, in the midst of wars and catastrophe, yet succeeded in maintaining 
his courage and his inner peace. “Though the earth be removed,” he 
writes, “and though the mountains be carried into the midst of the sea: 
though the waters thereof roar and be troubled: though the mountains 


shake with the swelling thereof”—even though such an earthquake shake 
the world—yet “will not we fear.” 


* A sermon published in The Christian C entury Pulpit, February 1939. 
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What was the secret of his spirit’s triumph over such untoward cir- 
cumstances? His faith! His faith in God—in a God who is greater than 
the storm and mightier than the earthquake. Had he put his trust in 
material things the upheaval would have left him desolate. But his ref- 
uge, as he testifies, was in God, “a very present help in trouble.” As 
he witnessed the triumph of Jehovah in the face of chaos and war, his 
storm-tossed soul heard the voice of the Eternal speaking to him and say- 
ing, “Be still, and know that Iam God.” (Psalm 46:10) 

This, then, is his counsel: Instead of putting your confidence in human 
ingenuity, instead of getting frantic and fretting and worrying, relax, be 
still! Realize that there is a Power in the universe besides your own 
which works for righteousness. Trust God, the God who holds the stars 
in their orbits and notes the sparrow’s fall. Waiting upon him you will 
be able to see life steadily and see it whole. You will be able to bring 
your disorganized energies, now dissipated in worry, into a unity and 
focus them to advantage. You will gain perspective, purpose, power. 


Tt 


There is no finer illustration of the efficacy of this advice than that 
which is found in the life of Jesus. How superb was his poise! See him 
in the hour of his arrest. His enemies, armed with swords and staves, 
come trooping along as men set on capturing a murderous bandit. They 
carry lanterns and torches; they are expecting a hard hunt. Out of the 
darkness a form advances upon them, demanding, “Whom seek ye?” 
“Jesus of Nazareth,” they answer. “I am he,” replies Jesus in a voice 
so calm, so courageous, that they are overcome and fall back to the 
ground. By the light of their flaming torches we see them crouching 
like beasts at bay, see the disciples trembling in the background, see Jesus, 
the only fearless, self-possessed figure in the whole group. Behold him 
during those trying hours before Caiaphas and Pilate and Herod. Spat 
upon, reviled, crowned with thorns, and bedecked with purple, his spirit 
never loses its matchless dignity. They tried to discredit him by making 
a clown out of him, but crowned with thorns and robed in purple he is 
still the most regal figure in all history. 

This strength of spirit which Jesus displayed was constantly renewed, 
so the Gospels tell us, by the Master’s practice of quietly waiting upon 
God. Sometimes, after an exacting season of preaching, he would rise 
up a great while before day, and, leaving the disciples still asleep, steal 
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away to a peaceful mountainside. Here, removed from the wrangling 
crowds with their narrow creeds and their selfish demands, he would 
view life from a higher level, would look beyond the narrow horizons 
that bounded the vision of lesser minds, would feel “the lift of the far 
view,” and that inner renewing of spirit which comes to all who wait 
upon God. Someone has spoken of Jesus as “the preacher who ran 
away from his congregation.” Jesus repeatedly escaped from the crowds 
that thronged him, not because he did not want to serve them, but because 
he wanted to serve them better. Spent in body and spirit, he would with- 
draw for prayer and meditation; then, refreshed, he would come back, 
and the restless multitudes touching him felt virtue flowing into their 
lives. 

During the exacting last week of his life, the week in Jerusalem, it is 
doubtful whether he spent a single night in the city. “In the daytime,” 
Luke tells us, “he was teaching in the temple, and at night he came out 
and went as he was wont to the Mount of Olives.” One has to get away 
from things to see them, and Jesus got away from Jerusalem that he 
might see it in true perspective. Here on this mountaintop overlooking 
the sleeping city he saw it in its true aspect, saw its virtues and its failings, 
its hopes and its disappointments, its anguish and its impending doom. 
And he had compassion upon it and longed to save it, to gather its little 
ones as a mother hen might gather her brood of frightened chickens under 
her wing. But as he looked, he realized that such was not to be, that the 
cries of “Hosanna!” which greeted him as he entered the city were to 
turn, ere the week was done, to “Crucify ; crucify him!” 

On a skull-shaped hill outside the city gate he saw a shadow blacker 
than the night. All his dreams, his hopes, his labors for the Kingdom of 
God seemed doomed. A strange fear, an unutterable agony gripped 
his heart. “O my Father,” he cried, “if it be possible let this cup pass 
from me.” Thrice he prayed. As he prayed, the petition changed. “Not 
my will,” he said at last, “but thine be done.” The prayer was answered, 
not by bringing God around to his will, but by bringing his will into ac- 
cord with God’s will. If the cup might have passed, what a miracle that 
would have been! _ But a greater miracle was performed in the granting 
of strength to drink it to the full, and out of its bitter dregs to make a 
healing potion for the saving of the nations, 


It was by being still, by giving up, by trusting God, instead of trying to 
fight it out in other ways, that Jesus won through. Even in that fearful 
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hour when he hung reviled and rejected, he trusted God and believed that 
out of tragedy triumph would come at last. 

That which the psalmist had found in his day, that which the life of 
Jesus so amply illustrates, is confirmed also in the experience of others. 
What was it, for example, that made the first century Christians—humble 
and timid souls though they were by nature—so daring, so lion-hearted 
in the face of persecution ? 

In every century the men and women who have braved oppression and 
remained steadfast are the men and women who have looked away from 
themselves and the confusion of the moment to him in whom there is no 
changeableness: Paul in Nero’s prison exclaiming, “I have fought a 
good fight ; henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness ;” 
Saint Augustine, as he saw the civilization of his day crumbling, appeal- 
ing from time to eternity and visualizing the imperishable foundations of 
“The City of God”; Luther, in the stirring days of the Reformation, 
braving the ill will of church and state, that he might call men back to the 
truths they had forgotten; Livingstone in the heart of Africa, facing the 
arrows of unfriendly tribes and other perils of the jungle, staking every- 
thing on the promise of the Master: “Lo, I am with you always, even 
unto the end of the world.” 

If we were asked to name the two men in American history who best 
exemplify the qualities of poise under conditions of stress, most of us, 
I think, would vote for the two great national heroes whose birthdays 
we celebrate this month. Amid the discouragements and defeats of 
1775-6, the treachery of Benedict Arnold, the sufferings at Valley Forge, 
as well as in the hour of victory, Washington stood steadfast, always 
placing the welfare of the nation above personal ambition. And as for 
Lincoln, he maintained his good humor in the face of circumstances that 
would have tried the patience of a saint. 

One day an important man in Washington left the White House with 
a letter from the President to the Secretary of War. Ina few minutes 
he returned, wild with indignation. 

“Did you give the message to Stanton?” asked the President. The 
man nodded. 

“What did he do?” 

“He tore it up, and what’s more, sir, he said that you are a fool.” 

“Did Stanton call me that?” 

“He did, sir, and repeated it.” 

“Well,” said Lincoln with a laugh, “Stanton is generally right.” 
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In the third year of the Civil War, the year of Gettysburg, when the 
North was discouraged and strong hearts were losing faith and counsel- 
ing surrender, Lincoln said, “In the end right makes might.’’ One can- 
not look into the portrait of his rugged, kindly face without recognizing 
the marks of a serene and well poised spirit. 

Both Washington and Lincoln were men of profound religious faith. 
Washington was not only loyal in his attendance at public worship, but 
faithful in personal devotions. The statue in his honor in the city of 
Camden, New Jersey, memorializes the moment when he knelt in the 
snow at Valley Forge to pray for the revolutionary cause. The source 
of Lincoln’s strength is strikingly visualized in Borglum’s famous bronze 
statue in the neighboring city of Newark. It represents the Great Eman- 
cipator sitting on a bench, his head uncovered and bowed in meditation. 
The artist took his inspiration from the story that is told of Lincoln— 
of how, during that third, tragic year of the war, after everyone else 
in the White House had retired for the night, he used to go out on the 
balcony, and there alone with God and the stars, think and pray. The 
statue is called “The Lonely Lincoln.” But Lincoln is lonely no longer. 
When I viewed the statue a little colored boy was sitting on his shoulder, 
his sun-bronzed legs around Lincoln’s neck, his face pressed close against 
Lincoln’s cheek. Lincoln would have liked that, Iam sure. The friend 
who accompanied me told me he had often viewed the statue, and that 
whenever he went, children were clambering over Lincoln’s knees and 
hanging on his neck. I can believe it, for the bronze is worn smooth and 
shiny at the knees and around the shoulders and the forehead. 


LET 


Much has been written of late, from the psychological and from other 
points of view, concerning the acquisition of inner peace and power. 
However valuable these suggestions may be—and some of them are ex- 
ceedingly valuable—experience demonstrates that there is no substitute 
for the public and private worship of God as a stabilizer of our spirits. 
Modern science, far from supplanting the need for prayer and medita- 
tion, has greatly intensified that need. 

On a recent visit to Manhattan I viewed for the first time the quaint 
stone structure of St. Paul’s Chapel, located in the midst of busy, noisy, 
downtown New York. It was built in the days when America was still 
a British colony. Here George IV worshiped when Prince of Wales. 
Here came, in solemn procession, the President and both Houses of Con- 
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gress after the first inauguration. Here Washington attended regularly 
when New York was the capital of the nation. For more than a century 
the slender steeple of St. Paul’s, pointing like a finger to heaven, was the 
tallest thing on the city’s skyline. But now the skyscrapers far overtop 
it, and the traffic of a new day rushes by the church door at a reckless 
speed. Edging my way from the crowded pavement into the peaceful 
churchyard, I read the epitaphs of men who died long before you and I 
were born. How changed, I thought, is the New York which now 
thunders in my ears, as compared with the quiet, countrylike city they 
knew! It was a city without telephones, without movies, without radios, 
without electric lights, without subways, without streetcars, without 
automobiles, without skyscrapers! As I passed into the vestibule, my 
attention was caught by a poem on the bulletin board—a poem written 
by one who apparently had felt the same contrast : 


We do not come by shadowed, leafy lanes, 
Nor hasten over fields the dew hath kissed, 
Prosaic subway is our thoroughfare, 
But, O, we keep the tryst. 


By tube or ferry pressing toward our goal, 
We cut athwart the river and the bay, 

To worship Him who meets and goes with us, 
And who transforms our day. 


I came out again into the whirling traffic and looked into the faces that 
flitted by. How tired they seemed, how pushed, how restless! They 
were engaged in an eager search for happiness, yet their faces were any- 
thing but happy. Above the roar of the traffic I heard, or seemed to hear, 
a voice. It was the voice of the ancient church and it said: “Yes my 
steeple, as you observed, has been overshadowed by the skyscrapers, but 
the thing I stand for has not been outmoded by the skyscraper. On the 
contrary, a skyscraper civilization has accentuated the need of the vision, 
poise and inner strength which my slender steeple symbolizes.” 

There is, after all, nothing which so lifts the soul above worry and 
frustration, nothing which so tranquilizes the spirit and fortifies the mind, 
as an hour spent in the House of God, singing the great hymns of the 
centuries, reading the inspired Scriptures, and joining our prayers with 
the prayers of others. The neglect of worship is, without doubt, largely 
responsible for the fact that to many moderns life has lost its zest and 
has disintegrated into a hectic, purposeless existence, “full of sound and 


fury, signifying nothing.” 
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Even the new psychology, which a decade ago smiled superciliously at 
religion as an “illusion without a future” (see, for example, S. Freud’s 
The Future of an Illusion), now furnishes fresh evidence of the need of 
the thing for which the church supremely stands. C. G. Jung, in his 
volume Modern Man in Search of a Soul, writes: “Among all my pa- 
tients in the second half of life—that is to say, over thirty-frve—there 
has not been one whose problem in the last resort was not that of finding 
a religious outlook on life. It is safe to say that every one of them fell 
ill because he had lost that which the living religions of every age have 
given their followers, and none of them has been really healed who did 
not regain his religious outlook.” 

But the world is so much with us that an hour in church, even if we 
get it every Sunday, is not sufficient. If we would maintain our spirit’s 
poise amid the distractions and the conflicting currents of our time, we 
must go apart every day to take our bearings, to chart our course, and 
replenish our powers. The family altar, so potent a force in stabilizing 
the family and developing the religious life of our nation in the past, has 
been crowded out of many homes by the pressure of a materialistic civil- 
ization. But if we can no longer conveniently meet as a family at one 
time, in one place, we can still follow the practice of personal meditation. 
In any event, individual prayer, supplementing public worship, is in- 
dispensable to a well rounded spiritual life. “When thou prayest,” said 
Jesus, “close thy door and pray to thy Father in secret.” 


IV 


As to the times best suited for meditation, I know of no better rule 
than that of the beloved physician-teacher, Sir William Osler. In an 
exacting, crowded life he knew the value of personal meditation. “I 
begin each day with Christ and his prayer,” said Osler. “At night as I 
lay off my clothes, I undress my soul, too, and lay aside its sin. In the 
presence of God I lie down to rest and to waken a free man with a new 
hie,” 

The habit of closing the day with prayer is one that has been fol- 
lowed by Christians with profit throughout the generations. But the 
“Morning Watch” is equally important. Dr. William Abernethy, of 
Washington, tells of taking his watch to a jeweler because it was not 
keeping accurate time. “When do you wind your watch?” asked the 
jeweler, to which Dr. Abernethy replied: “At night, of course, as 
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everyone else does.” “No,” said the jeweler, “most people may wind 
their watches at night, but not jewelers, for one who knows the mechan- 
ism of a watch knows that it is best to begin the day on a full spring.” 
If we would keep in rhythm with the Eternal, we shall do well to follow 
the example of those who have made it a rule to begin each day with God. 
This was the Master’s custom, and it has been the secret of the poise of 
countless others who moved through the confused currents of their day 
with a sense of direction and a calm courage that evoked the wonder 
of all who knew them. Surely Kagawa has a right to speak here. In the 
midst of situations which would have overwhelmed others, he has lived 


a serene and triumphant life. Recently he wrote: “In order to hear 
the voice of God, we must be quiet and silent before him. In man’s 
daily life this is, of all things, most important. . . . To observe reli- 


gious worship in the early morning is the wisest way. After reposeful 
sleep, prayer in the early dawn brings to human beings the supremest of 
blessings.” 

To aid and direct us in our daily devotions are many suggestive and 
stimulating books. But we must remember to make them aids to, and not 
substitutes for, meditation and prayer. For our help comes from God, 
and the method-no more creates the experience than turning the dial of a 
radio creates the song. Only as meditation lifts us into contact with the 
Eternal, and brings our wills into tune with his will, do we worship God 
in spirit and in reality. 

The restless mood of our age predisposes us to a nervous busyness 
which looks upon these quiet periods of meditation as a waste of time. 
But the people who “save” time at the cost of worship, as Professor’ 
Richard Cabot points out, are not the most efficient. To say that we are 
too busy doing things to take time to pray about doimg things is as 
sensible as for the captain of a ship to say that he is too busy running 
the vessel to take time to get his bearings and chart his course. If we 
are to proceed safely and wisely instead of “rushing furiously in all 
directions at once,” we had better profit by the example of the great 
Captain of our salvation who, with less than three years to accomplish 
his tremendous task, always took time for prayer. 

Prayer and meditation are essential, not only for direction and guid- 
ance; they are indispensable for spiritual power, for the renewing of 
our inner strength, and the maintenance of a healthy zest for life. With- 
out constant renewal and refreshment we “go stale,” as Hamlet did, and 
to our jaded senses the world becomes “stale, flat and unprofitable,” 
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“sicklied o’er with a pale cast.” We vacillate. We grow discouraged. 
Thought turns from action to self-pity, and instead of seeing in the 
world’s plight a summons to heroic service, we curse the fate that cast 
our lot in such a time as this. . . . But they that wait upon the Lord 
renew their strength. Mounting up on wings as eagles, they welcome 
the challenge of the tempest and rejoice that they can bring to a world 
in panic the vision and the hope of a better day. 

With Rupert Brooke, the soldier-poet, who gave his life on the way to 
the Dardanelles, they cry: 

“God be praised, who hath matched us with this hour !” 


NONE BUT THE BRAVE 


James Darron Morrison* 


5 


Soe forty years ago Professor Marcus Dodds, the distinguished 
Scottish theologian, said: “I do not envy those who will fight the 

battle of Christianity in the next generation.’ Then, after a moment’s 

reflection, he added: “Oh, yes, I do—but it will be a stiff fight.” 

I do not know all that was in Professor Dodds’ mind when he made 
that prediction. He was thinking, I believe, of the historical-scientific 
approach to the Bible and of the higher criticism, whose findings were 
compelling Protestants to re-examine the foundations of their faith. 
How well he foresaw the struggle within the church—the struggle be- 
tween fundamentalism and liberalism—we can all appreciate now. In 
many communities the battle still rages, and there are many sincere 
souls who are confused and apprehensive. To be a minister in the 
age when you could stand behind the pulpit and say with dogmatic 
assurance “Thus saith the Lord” was far different from the role of the 
minister in this age of questioning, when every utterance, even though 
it be supported by Scripture, is open to challenge. At no time has the 
world required greater intellectual acumen on the part of the preacher 
than today, for the preacher must be able to give a reason for the faith 
that is in him—a reason that is not just a proof-text but one that will 
commend itself to the scientific mind of the modern man. 

If Professor Dodds were living today he would find ample evidence 
not only to sustain his prediction but to increase his concern. 

This autumn Dr. Roy Burkhart put out a thought-provoking book 
entitled ““How the Church Grows” the foreword to which is written 
by Henry Luce. Mr. Luce points out that the American people have 
just passed an interesting statistical divide: they are now spending more 
for cosmetics, for tobacco, for liquor, more for each one of these— 
than they are contributing to all charities, religious and secular. In 
Christian America the saloon-keeper is better supported than the Chris- 
tian minister. Mr. Luce says—and who should know the American scene 
better than the editor of Time—that the tide of paganism and secularism 
has become so strong that America is being de-Christianized with ac- 
celerated speed. Protestant Christianity no longer stands out as the chief 


* An address delivered to the entering class at the Autumn Convocation, Septem- 
ber 9, 1947. 
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guide and standard of private and public morality. In some states, as 
we know, one out of every three marriages ends in divorce. The Amer- 
ican family, the bulwark of our state and church in other days, is rapidly 
disintegrating. He who would preach in such an atmosphere as this is 
either terribly ignorant or terribly courageous. 

But it is not only in the new theology and the rising tide of paganism 
that the prospective preacher finds that which gives him pause. In the 
wake of war new ideologies are sweeping the world with revolutionary 
intensity—ideologies which challenge our historic faith and wage battle 
against us with a passion that is winning not only thousands but millions 
to their ranks. In such an age, none but the brave will heed the call of 
the Christian ministry. 


II 


Some time ago a prominent official of a leading denomination went 
to speak in the colleges and universities to recruit candidates for the 
ministry. His appeal, if the Christian Century is to be trusted, was on 
this line: “The ministry offers you a secure and comfortable living. You 
can lie abed until nine or later in the morning. If it rains, you can stay 
at home. You are your own boss, and if you want a day off to go fishing 
you have no one to consult but yourself.” I do not need to tell you that 
his campaign was a complete failure. 


Of sterner stuff was the appeal which brought you here. None but 
the brave would embark upon a ministerial career and, what is more, 
none but the brave would knowingly enroll in such a divinity school as 
this. If anyone has come here under the illusion that this is a safe 
and comfortable place, a sort of ivory tower on an enchanted hill, remote 
from reality, he is due for disillusionment. In spite of its cloistered, 
medieval appearance, this is not a retreat but a battlefield at the cross- 
roads of modern thought and life. As Dean Baker wrote in the foreword 
of A Guide for Our Common Life, “Though we seem to stand apart 
from the world, we are vividly aware of its need and seek to relate all 
that we do to our ultimate task of meeting that need.” 


Here you will be confronted with the searching problems which are 
shaking the world today. You will be called upon to think through the 
implications of the historical-scientific approach to the Bible of which 
Professor Dodds was speaking. You will have to study the significance 
of the rising tide of paganism and the new ideologies and decide how 
you, as a minister, are going to deal with them. If your main motive in 
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coming here was to get a B.D., you have made a serious mistake. You 
could have gotten one easier somewhere else. 


Strange as it may seem to some, this divinity school does not exist 
for the conferring of B.D.’s. Its job is something bigger,—the training 
of consecrated men and women for Christian service in a most godless 
and discouraging era. The degree is incidental, and when you get it, 
as I trust most of you will, it will not suffice that you be just as good as 
the graduates who got it a generation ago. You must be better, for the 
demands are greater. 


Because the demands of this new day are so much greater, your train- 
ing must be all the more thorough and exacting. JI warn you that here 
in these halls many of your preconceived notions will be assailed and 
your very souls searched with questions. For in no institution is the 
scientific method followed with more relentless honesty. The words 
of the great scientist, Thomas Huxley,! ‘‘Science seems to me to teach in 
the highest and strongest manner the great truth which is embodied in 
the Christian conception of entire surrender to the will of God. Sut 
down before fact as a little child, be prepared to give up every pre-con- 
ceived notion, follow humbly wherever and to whatever abysses nature 
leads, or you shall learn nothing. I have only begun to learn content and 
peace of mind since I have resolved at all risks to do this,” might be 
inscribed as fittingly over our portals as over the door of a scientific 
laboratory,—perhaps more fittingly. 

To follow this method requires courage—courage to face the facts, 
the facts of history, the facts of science, the facts of your own experience, 
—courage to think for yourselves and to give up outgrown preconcep- 
tions and traditions,—courage to use your mind and to change your 
mind when the evidence warrants it. As Paul stated it so admirably so 
many years ago, “Prove all things; hold fast to that which is good.” 

While you are here you will acquire, we hope, a great deal of knowl- 
edge. You will gather into your notebooks and your memories a sur- 
prising amount of information. But while all this will be useful, it 
does not constitute the chief contribution which Colgate-Rochester aims 
to make to your life and thought. We of the faculty are not here to 
provide you with readymade answers to the problems of today, and to- 
morrow. We don’t know all the answers because we do not know what 
is going to happen tomorrow. Our conclusions are not important, but 


1 Huxley: Life and Letters of Huxley (1900), Vol. 1, p. 235: 
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we believe our method is, and if you know the method and use it you 
can reach your own conclusions. 


That is one of the characteristics of this school which impressed me 
most when I first came here to study in the days before the first World 
War. When I went, fresh from the Divinity School, to enlist in the 
Signal Corps of the Canadian Army (I chose the Signal Corps because 
I was told it was the brains of the army), I was under the spell of try- 
ing to think everything through independently for myself. One day the 
sergeant, who was a typical instructor from the Imperial Indian Army, 
was giving us a lesson on how to count the number of words in an army 


telegram. Singling me out, he said, “Morrison, how many words is post 
office ?” 


I began to say, “I should think.” That was as far as I got. I was 
rudely interrupted. “Think! Don’t you know what the sergeant-major 
says? It takes brains to think. You ain’t got to think. All you got to 
do is to know. It’s printed in the book.” 

After I became an officer, the sergeant apologized. But there was no 
occasion for apology. He had correctly interpreted the method of the 
army—and the army method, as I came to appreciate, was suited to its 
own purposes. But we are not an army, we are not a dictatorship; we 
are a democracy; and Colgate-Rochester still proceeds on the reckless 
assumption that the students have brains and that you are able to think 
things through for yourselves. There are schools which seek to indoc- 
trinate their students and where the professors are more interested in 
having you copy down their conclusions than in acquiring their methods. 
But this is not one of them. Here we entertain and persist in the idea 
that more important even than the right answer is the right method. 

Of course this involves risks. It may bring you some uncomfortable 
hours, particularly in your second year, when you will probably think 
that all the props have been knocked out from under you. I recall the 
statement of a student in his second year, made almost in bitterness: 
“They have taken away my Lord and I know not where they have laid 
him.” But in his senior year, he added: “I was mistaken ; they had not 
taken him away. He was risen and in resurrected power is going forth 
conquering and to conquer.” 

You will probably experience here what used to be called “growing 
pains.” In my youth growing pains used to be dismissed rather lightly 
as a perfectly natural and healthy phenomenon, incidental to growing up. 
Nowadays doctors take a more intelligent and more serious view. 
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“Growing pains” may be symptomatic of disease or nutritional deficiency. 
I have come to the conclusion that many of the so-called growing pains 
experienced by students in the divinity school are likewise the result of 
error or deficiencies in the religious instruction in earlier days. 

One afternoon while I was serving as pastor in another city in an- 
other state, an anxious mother asked me to come and talk to her son, 
a student in a famous university, who was, she feared, becoming an 
atheist. The young man was a brilliant chap—Phi Beta Kappa in his 
junior year—who had entered college to study for the ministry. But 
being intellectually consistent and morally honest, he felt he must now 
renounce his early dedication. “In view of my studies in science,” he 
said, “I can no longer accept the Christian faith.” 

“What is it,” I asked, “what is it in the Christian faith that you cannot 
accept ?” 

“Well,” he said, “everything that’s being emphasized—the funda- 
mentals—everything that my mother believes—everything that I have 
been taught in the Sunday school and church where I grew up.” 

“Just what do you mean by ‘everything’ ?” I questioned, “Would you 
indicate specifically a few of the fundamentals you cannot believe?” 

He became a bit impatient at my unsophisticated question and burst 
out, “Well, the Genesis account that the world was created in six literal 
days of 24 hours each. In view of the findings of geology and physics 
I don’t believe that. Or the story of the sun standing still that Joshua 
might win a battle. I don’t believe that. Or the story that the whale 
swallowed Jonah—I don’t believe that.” 

His mother—a saint if ever there was one—grew pale. “Oh, Charlie,’’ 
she exclaimed, “please don’t utter such blasphemy. To think that I 
brought you up to be a Christian minister, that your father and I moved 
our home to the city that you might get a college education, and that 
what we have done is to make an atheist out of you.” 

His quarrel, as you recognize, was not with the Christian faith but 
an inadequate interpretation of the Christian faith. He had become the 
victim, as so many other young people, of deficient and erroneous reli- 
gious instruction in home, in church, and in Sunday-school. 

A few years later that young man came up to Colgate-Rochester. Here 
he found himself and found, as he wrote me, a new and firmer basis for 
his religious faith. I can speak the more freely of the contribution the 
faculty made to his redemption because I was not yet a member of the 
faculty. He graduated near the top, if not at the top of his class, and 
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after a successful pastorate has been appointed Professor of Religious 
-Education at one of our fine colleges. I can imagine no one more 
competent to deal with the problems of young college students in this 
age than he. we 

Now many of you, like this young man, may here experience similar 
growing pains, but don’t blame us entirely. Look back into your early 
religious training. Ask what in it was of abiding worth and what was 
only the tinsel wrapping, and incidentally don’t be so stupid as to throw 
out the diamond with the wrapping; and on the other hand don’t be so 
sentimental that you refuse to part with the wrapping. Furthermore, 
resolve that when you become a pastor or a director of religious edu- 
cation you will not teach youngsters a cosmology that they will have to 
discard in college, and in discarding think that they are forsaking some- 
thing that is a fundamental of religion. 

We shall try to correct your intellectual and theological deficiencies. 
All the same, it will require courage on your part to face up to the facts, 
acknowledge your deficiencies, and venture forth like Abraham, not 
knowing for a while just whither you are going. It may require at times 
parting company with some cherished beliefs, but in due time you will 
arrive, if you persist. “He that endureth to the end shall be saved.” 


III 


I am expected, I understand, to say something tonight concerning the 
department with which I am most familiar—the practical department. 
“What shall it profit a preacher if he have all knowledge and know not 
how to put it across?” That’s our job in the practical department, to 
teach you how to take the dry bones that you dig up in other fields and 
breathe life into them. I happen to occupy the Cornelius Woelfkin Chair 
of Preaching, a chair founded by Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and 
others, in honor of the teacher who left here to become the pastor of what 
is now the Riverside Church. I am honored to follow in such noble 
succession, even though like Peter I follow afar off. Although it is called 
the Chair of Preaching, the chair has gradually grown into a pew. When 
I sit at the extreme left end of the pew, I am the Professor of Homiletics. 
When I sit at the extreme right, I am the Instructor of Church Admin- 
istration—it is only right that anyone who deals with administration 
should be at the extreme right. When I sit in the middle, I am the 


Professor of Liturgics. I have time this evening to speak only of the 
work in Homiletics. 
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I have already warned you that it takes courage to go into some of the 
content courses, to face up to the findings of the new knowledge. But 
in another way it will require just as much, if not more, courage to 
enter the class in Homiletics. 

The other day, when I was entering the classroom to give my first 
lecture to the first year class, a student dashed up and half out of breath 
asked, “Is this the class in Homiletics?” I assured him that it was. 
“Unfortunately,” he said, “I have to take it.” He was, I should explain, 
not a first year student but a second year student who so far had been 
smart enough to avoid Homiletics. He had been here long enough to 
- know whereof he spoke. 

In the teaching of Homiletics we follow the clinical method. Now you 
all know what a clinic is, and you know the peculiar kind of courage it 
takes to enter and submit yourself for examination, especially if you are 
feeling well. If you are in pain, you welcome a chance to get to a clinic; 
but if you are not driven by pain, you enter with fear and apprehension. 
Our clinic is something like the Mayo Clinic, I understand. A large staff 
of experts and specialists examine you minutely and, after a conference 
in consultation, sum up their findings. That is exactly what we do. We 
have three chiefs-of-staff: two of them pre-eminent in their field. Dr. 
Poteat and Dr. Nicely mutually excel each other. In one very particular 
aspect, our clinic differs from the medical clinic. Here the students are 
the real diagnosticians—they have the advantage of being closer to reality. 
Their reactions are more normal than the reactions of a professor who 
has heard the same illustration for seven years in succession. They are 
closer to the cross-section of the average congregation. 

The skill which some students acquire in analyzing sermons and de- 
tecting their weak spots is so remarkable that I should never venture 
to preach before them without careful preparation. But for your en- 
couragement let me say: if you can preach acceptably here you can 
preach anywhere. Ina single issue of The Pulpit, not so long ago, three 
of the sermons were by Colgate-Rochester graduates. 


IV 


None but the brave are equal to the demands of this stern hour. In the 
tragic war just ended there were many times when, had we taken counsel 
of our fears and not our faith, we could have let Hitler build the new 
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world. Now that by the sacrifices of our own nation and of our allies, 
that responsibility has come to us let us not lightly cast it aside. 

If you are true to the spirit of this school, if you are made of the same 
kind of stuff as the students of other days—not only the 100 or more 
chaplains who served with the army, the navy and the air forces in the 
war but that greater throng who have ministered with equal heroism on 
foreign fields and at home—you will not run away from the impending 
storm. Rather will you seek it out that you may triumph over it. 

At the time of the great hurricane and tidal wave which swept Rhode 
Island some ten years ago an important detachment of the U. S. Navy 
was anchored at the naval base at Newport. When the word came of the 
more than 100-mile gale sweeping in from the Caribbean the owners 
and captains of merchant vessels and yachts dropped additional anchors 
or sought the protection of docks and harbors in Narragansett Bay. 
But what did the commander of the Navy do? He ordered his ships to 
get up full steam and follow the flag-ship into the broad Atlantic to meet 
the storm and the tide head on. 


When the impact of the tidal wave hit them, I am told the ships quiv- 
ered from bow to stern. For a time they were forced back. But the 
captains kept the bows pointed into the teeth of the storm and called for 
more power. At first the ships were barely able to hold their own; then 
slowly they began to gain, and presently they were riding calmer seas 
beyond the storm. A day or two later they sailed back into Narragansett 
Bay to behold the wreckage of hundreds of mercantile vessels and yachts 
along the shores. 


If only these lesser vessels had followed the bold example of the U. S. 
Navy—if only they had!—what would have been their fate? They 
would have gone to the bottom carrying their crews with them, for they 
were not equipped for such a crisis. It would have been a bold gesture 
but only a gesture. It would have been splendid heroics but foolish sea- 
manship. For bravery is not foolhardiness and, as Shakespeare taught 
us, “The better part of valor is discretion.” 


To send men out to face the winds and the tides of this revolutionary 
age inadequately prepared is as serious a responsibility as to send men 
out into a raging sea poorly equipped and insufficiently trained. 

You shall not so go—not if we have our way. If you can “take it,” if 


you can survive the discipline of these three years you shall go forth 
with confidence and assurance, as 


—- 
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“One who never turned his back but marched breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 

Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better.” 


“T do not envy,” said Professor Dodds forty years ago, “those who 
will fight the battle of Christianity in the next generation—Oh, yes, I do; 
but it will be a stiff fight.” Aye, a stiff fight, but it will be worth it, for on 
its outcome hangs the future of the world. 


BUILDERS OF TOMORROW 


By James D. Morrison* 


ee are about to leave these cloistered halls and go back—I was going 
to say—into the world from which you came. But that would not be 
true. You cannot go back to the world from which you came because 
that world is not there. You have changed, and the world has changed. 
If young Methuseleh had gone off to the divinity school at the age of 
nineteen and returned home nine hundred years later he would have 
found fewer changes than you are finding after these three swift years 
of war and revolution. You are being thrown into the breach between 
two worlds, one dead, the other struggling to be born. 

We are loath to send you out into such a world. Yet we would not 
hold you back. The world needs you and was it not that you might 
minister to such a needy world that you have been studying here, pre- 
paring your hearts and minds, during these months and years? The 
very desperateness of the situation constitutes an added challenge to you. 
The lights are going out. 

The darkness constitutes a challenge; it also presents an opportunity. 
The darkness does not blot out the stars; it only makes them shine more 
brightly. Now a generation that was so dazzled by the flickering lights 
of this world, by material progress and scientific wonders, that it lost the 
vision of the heavens begins to see with clearer eyes those great con- 
stellations which have guided and inspired the wise men across the 
centuries. 


You are going to preach to a world that is disillusioned. It thought 
it was rich and increased with goods. It now knows it is poor and naked. 
You are going to preach to a world that believed the machine was the 
new messiah. It now realizes that unless knowledge and material prog- 
ress are permeated and directed by spiritual aims they become only the 
implements of man’s destruction. You are going to preach to a world 
that thought it was sufficient unto itself. It is now crying, “What must 
we do to be saved ?” 


A BroKEN-HEARTED WorLD 


The proud, cynical, sophisticated, pleasure-worshiping, complacent, 


* An address delivered by Dr. Morrison to the 1942 graduating class of Colgate- 
iene Divinity School and published in the Christian Cae Pulpit, One 
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materialistic world of yesterday is gone or going. You will preach to a 
world with a broken and a contrite heart. 

While this world is in some respects a harder world in which to 
preach Christ, it is in other respects a more receptive world. It is a world 
that has failed, but it knows it has failed. Its foundations have been 
built upon sand; at last it knows that its foundations are sand. As the 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews pointed out in a similar era, the 
things which can be shaken are being removed that the things which 
cannot be shaken may remain. 

In the First World War, as you may recall, a chaplain was trying 
to encourage some soldiers who had been through several battles and 
were about to go into another. “Cheer up, men!” he said, “Remember 
you are building a new world!” 

“You’re wrong about that, Padre,” said one of the soldiers, “We're 
not building a new world—that’s your job. We're just destroying the 
old.” 

There are more people ready to admit the truth of the soldier’s words 
today than at the close of the last war. The generation to which some 
of us here tonight belong has been called the lost generation. So many 
of the things for which we struggled have been lost. The generation 
to which you belong has repeatedly been referred to as a generation of 
builders—builders of a new world. We hope that this expectation will 
be fulfilled and that profiting by the mistakes of the past, you will bring 
to completion the dreams we cherished but failed to realize, that you will 
build a new world wherein dwelleth righteousness and justice and peace. 

Builders of tomorrow’s world, we salute you, and may the Master 
Builder guide you and bless you and give you the strength equal to your 
tasks! 


RESOLUTIONS 


Resolution of the Faculty of 
The Colgate-Rochester Divimty School 


The Faculty of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School desire to record 
their sense of loss in the passing of Dr. James Dalton Morrison, Corne- 
lius Woelfkin Professor of Preaching.’ Dr. Morrison was to us more 
than a colleague in the work of theological education. He was a servant 
of God whose character we admired, whose friendship we cherished and 
whose contribution to his profession we deeply appreciated. 

Dr. Morrison came to our Department of Homiletics in the year 1940. 
He had a background of education in McMaster University and in the 
Rochester Theological Seminary. He had served as an officer in the 
Canadian Army during the first World War. He had had a number 
of important pastorates. He entered upon his work with us after havy- 
ing visited a number of other institutions to discover the best current 
methods of teaching Homiletics. He desired to improve those methods 
still further as they applied to our work here. This desire for continuous 
improvement in the performance of his task was one of his dominant 
characteristics. 

As a member of this Faculty he was a most cooperative team-worker, 
always willing to give his time and strength to the service of the institu- 
tion as a whole. His sense of humor, his courtesy and his patience made 
working with him a pleasure. 

The courage with which Dr. Morrison lived through these latter years 
carrying heavy teaching responsibilities in addition to an unusual burden 
of ill-health has left an indelible impression upon us. The completion 
during these years of his great work “M asterpieces of Religious Verse” 
was a heroic achievement that leaves us humbled with a sense of rever- 
ence for both his ability and his charactr. 

Dr. Morrison will be greatly missed in the day-by-day activities of 
the School. But his influence will not be lost. As he goes on to the larger 
service of the Eternal City, his memory will continue to bring forth 
fruit among us, thirty, sixty and a hundred fold. 


Resolution of the Board of Trustees of 
The Baptist Education Society of the State of 
New York, Adopted at the Annual Meeting, May 20, 1950 
James Dalton Morrison, professor of preaching in Colgate-Rochester 
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Divinity School, died April 5, 1950, and in his passing the institution 
has lost an outstanding faculty member, a distinguished alumnus, and a 
former devoted trustee. Coming as a student in 1914, he was graduated 
in 1921, the delay being due to three years of overseas service in World 
War I with the expeditionary forces of his native Canada, for which he 
had volunteered. He held important pastorates from 1921 to 1940, in 
which year he was appointed to the faculty professorship. From 1929 to 
1940 he served as trustee of the school, and was a member of important 
committees of the board. 


As faculty member he gave unsparingly of himself, and cheerfully 
met any challenge that came, whether it was extra work that was as- 
signed to him, or the physical handicap that bore down so seriously on 
him in the last few years. Throughout his career he displayed an en- 
thusiasm for the school which awakened a warm response in others, and 
in several instances led to substantial gifts to the institution. In the field 
of publication his outstanding work was his “Masterpieces of Religious 
Verse”, published in 1948. Those acquainted with his preaching recall 
his frequent and choice use of poetry, which disclosed the poetic nature of 
the man himself. In this volume not only did he reveal that characteristic 
in glorious fashion, but he left an invaluable legacy to all who follow. 


No mere recital of dates and titles does justice to the man to whom we 
pay tribute. His courage and loyalty, his breadth of interest, his fine 
sense of humor, his keeness of mind, always revealing itself happily 
because of his modesty and kindliness, his high sense of duty, and above 
and controlling all his unswering devotion to the Christian ideal; these 
are some of the things for which we remember him. 

The impact of his life on others increased progressively as he went 
from one stage to another of his active connection with the school, first 
as student, later as trustee, and finally as faculty member. So also the 
memory he has left is broadened and deepened the more intimate our 
knowledge of him becomes. For some the memory of him will be of an 
editor who nobly disclosed himself by selecting the best that others had to 
give. For some the memory will be of a preacher and teacher, putting 
his own uplifting thought into his own words. While for those who 
knew him closely as a friend, the Christian man in him spoke so clearly 
that other expression was scarcely necessary. Thus in his living memory 
even as in his earthly life he meets the test of close acquaintance. 

Preacher, teacher, author, friend—and in all a genuine Christian, we 
deeply mourn the passing of James Dalton Morrison from among us. 
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Our lives are greatly enriched by his. He passes on to his reward. “We 
feebly struggle, they in glory shine”. 


Resolution of the Federation of Churches of 
Rochester and Vicinity, Adopted April 12, 1950 


The passing of James Dalton Morrison brings to us the deepest sense 
of loss and the regret that his years of leadership in the field of enriched 
worship in the Churches have been so few. 

As Minister of the Immanuel Baptist Church from 1927 to 1931, he 
brought dignity, orderliness, beauty and significance to its worship; 
breadth of vision to its planning and administration and inspiration and 
spiritual courage to its members, particularly to its youth. 

As Minister of the Central Baptist Church, Providence, R. I. from 
1931 to 1940, he served with great distinction, both in the city of Baptist 
beginnings and in wider responsibilities laid upon him in the Denomina- 
tion. 

As Cornelius Woelfkin Professor of Preaching at the Colgate-Roch- 
ester Divinity School since 1940, Dr. Morrison developed mature think- 
ing and clear vision among those in preparation for the Christian ministry 
and was an ever-satisfying interpreter of the character and the will of 
God to all who heard him. 

As author of “Masterpieces of Religious Verse’ and “Ministers’ 
Service Book”, he has made enduring contributions both to the use of 
the best in poetry and to liturgical worship. 


His name will also be long remembered as an exemplary Christian 
husband and father. 

It is our desire to send to Mrs. Morrison a copy of this resolution. to- 
gether with our deepest and most sincere Christian sympathy. 


Resolution of the Immanuel Baptist Church of 
Rochester, Adopted on Good Friday, April 7, 1950 


WHEREAS . . . in the passing of Dr. James Dalton Morrison, the 
Cause of Christ has lost a distinguished preacher, teacher and inter- 
preter, a man whose service has enriched and strengthened a whole gen- 
eration of the Christian ministry, and whose influence extends into 
ever-widening areas of life 


RESOLUTIONS of 


AND WHEREAS . . . in the passing of Dr. Morrison, the Im- 
manuel Baptist Church is particularly conscious of its loss, remembering 
Dr. Morrison as the Minister who, in the critical period of the Church’s 
beginning, gave four great years of preaching and pastoral leadership 

and remembering him, more recently, as a fellow-member who, 
in his loyal interest and support, in his kindly counsel and advice in 
varied board and committee responsibilities, in his constant witness to 
Christian faith and hope and love, has brought direction, strength, and 
blessing to our fellowship and work together 


POeEREPORE BEIT RESOLVED ... . that we, the members 
of the Immanuel Baptist Church of Rochester, New York, do express 
our heartfelt thanks to God for this good life that has been lived among 
us . . . record our gratitude for the privilege of knowing him and 
serving with him . . . declare our faith in the great Cause for which 
he gave of himself so freely . . . and extend our love and prayerful 
sympathy to Mrs. Morrison, to the sons and daughters, and to all who 
are so sorely bereaved in Dr. Morrison’s going from us 


MNIVBE ITT PURTHER RESOLVED. ... that. copies of this 
resolution be signed by the Minister and the Chairmen of the Church 
Boards, be sent to Mrs. Morrison, and be spread upon the Church’s 
minutes. 


BRIEF TRIBUTES FROM FAR AND WIDE 


More than five hundred communications were received by Mrs. Mor- 
rison from persons of varied walks in life and widely distributed geo- 
graphical locations. The excerpts quoted here are barely representative 
of the kind of sentiment expressed and the range of Professor Morri- 


son’s influence. 


Heroic 


My first memories of Jimmy run back to the old Seminary, when he 
appeared in my classes after the war—a quiet, undemonstrative person, 
solid, and a good companion. Even then I was impressed by his sane 
and balanced view of things. He had been in the war and done his part 
to save a world that he hoped might remain worth the saving. 

But I think my dominant memory of him will always be <yntonee 
by the word “heroic”. I can think of no other word that could be 
associated more aptly with his great “Masterpieces”. When I contem- 
plate the handicaps he worked under in bringing this quest of a lifetime 
to fruition, so that the world has the benefit of his good taste, his spiritual 
insight and his industry in that great collection—I am moved with 
reverence and awe. When I think of that patient, quiet man in his 
weakness, with that burden of illness,—carrying that burden up a moun- 
tain of achievement, | am amazed. I can only say that he and his work 
remain to me a permanent symbol of the triumph of the human spirit. 
He lived greatly and his work will live. He has sown where multitudes 
will reap. 

Justin Wroe Nixon 
Professor of Christian Theology and Ethics 
The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 


Streams of Living Water 


Streams, many streams, of living water flowed from his personality 
and varied activities into the life of the Church and the world. 
And think of that “Masterpieces of Religious Verse”, rich with the 
spoils of Time; a book (to borrow language from Wordsworth) which is 
a veritable “mansion for all lovely forms, a dwelling-place for all sweet 
sounds and harmonies”. How this glorious Anthology has already 
lengthened the radius of his influence upon the spiritual life of the world, 
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and will continue to do so for an indefinitely long time. If he had never 

accomplished anything else, that would be a life-work in itself and 

would be a beautiful diadem to crown any servant of God and of man. 
Joun B. ANDERSON 


Professor Emeritus of Christian Theology and Ethics 
The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 


Encouraging to Others 

All who knew him were better for the knowledge. His brotherliness 
and encouragement meant more to students and older ministers than he 
could know. Always I will treasure our brief contacts in Rochester 
and the lovely letters he wrote me a little while back. 

Easter must have been glorious for him! 


Davip A. MacLENNAN 
Professor of Preaching and Pastoral Care 
Yale University, The Divinity School 


Pastor-T eacher 


From time to time I have seen his writings in various publications 
for ministers, and I have always been impressed both by his ability and 
his spirit. Not all men with such gifts know how to put their best selves 
down on paper. What a teacher he must have been, and not least be- 
cause he had known for a number of years the satisfactions and joys 
of the pastorate . . . “They that be teachers shall shine as the bright- 
ness of the firmament, and they that turn many to righteousness as the 
stars for ever and ever.” 

ANDREW W. BLAcKwoop 
Professor of Homiletics 
The Princeton Theological Seminary 


Christian Witness 


We have long realized that James was one of our number not only in 
spirit but in his active work on our behalf through the preparation of 
“Observing Christmas’. He will be greatly missed among us, but we 
are consoled by the memory of his able Christian witness and by the real- 
ization that in fuller measure he is now able to worship in spirit and in 
truth. : 

DEANE Epwarps, Secretary 
The Commission on Worship of 
The Federal Council of Churches 
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Generous in Appreciations 


I greatly admired him for his gifts and graces, and was grateful that 
he included me in the circle of his friends. Just the other day when I 
was preaching over the radio, I thought of him—wondering if he was 
listening at the other end. For he had always been generous in his 
appreciations—writing little notes, asking for quotations 

W. Eart LEDDEN 
Bishop, The Methodist Church 
Syracuse Area 


Influence for Good 


It has been a deep satisfacttion to me to know Dr. Morrison through 
the years. He has rendered a great contribution to many Kingdom 
causes and has wielded a great influence for good in many lives. I count 
his going a personal loss. 

G. Pirr Beers, Executive Secretary 
The American Baptist Home Mission Society 


Scholarly 


My first acquaintance with James was in the C. C. Club of Boston. 
We enjoyed the papers which he read and always noted his scholarly 
and spiritual approach. 

Newton C. Fetter, Executive Director 
The Board of Education and Publication 
of The American Baptist Convention 


Friend of Aging Ministers and Missionaries 


Jim was a valued member of our Board of Managers for many years. 
His interest and judgment and counsel made a significant contribution in 
our work. Those who served with him during these years have always 
carried a deep respect and genuine affection for him . . . . I need 
not repeat that he made an outstanding contribution in his Kingdom 
service as a pastor and writer and teacher and as a great Christian soul. 

M. Forest ASHBROOK, Executive Director 
The Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board 
The American Baptist Convention 
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Source of Inspiration 


Jimmy has made an unusual contribution to his day and generation. 
If he had contributed nothing more than the anthology of English verse, 
he would have rewarded his times with an unusually rich heritage. My 
copy rests on my bedroom table and is frequently referred to as a source 
of inspiration. I shall be using it tomorrow night when I read a paper 
before a group of scholars at the University of Southern California. 

STEWART G. Coe, Director of Education 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, Inc. 
Southern California Region 


Work on the Highest Level 


From his earliest college days, when as a Freshman he won the Ora- 
torical Contest at McMaster, until the publication of his last volume—by 
far the most comprehensive and important of its type—, whether in the 
Press, the Pulpit or the classroom his work was always on the highest 
level. 

We shall miss him; and yet in his works and in our memories of him, 
he still remains with us, a living, speaking, helpful presence. 

I. G. MatrHEews 
Professor Emeritus, Old Testament Interpretation, 
The Crozer Theological Seminary 


Generous Friendliness 


There is so much that is fine and beautiful to remember about James 
Morrison that all of us who knew him at all feel impoverished by his 
going. Freshest in my mind is a long and very happy telephone con- 
versation I had with him at Christmas time. There was in our conver- 
sation a quality on his part of such frank and generous friendliness that 
I could not forget it and felt closely drawn to him, though our paths so 
rarely crossed. 

This, I have no doubt, was characteristic of him, and there was a rich 
giving of himself in all his work, whether as a minister, a teacher, or as 
a literary man. And this must have endeared him to a host of friends. 

Haro_p STANLEY STEWART 
Dean of the Divinity School 
McMaster University 
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A Continuing Presence 


Almost all evening, as I have been pondering over my three Easter 
messages to the Sunday School, to the men, and to the Church, my 
thought kept going to Jimmy. He is in the land of light, and as the span 
of life goes here, he is just a little ahead. Every thought of him will be 
precious, and when I turn the pages of his great compilation of poetry 


Dee oe ene me net ts GEORGE ARTHUR CLARK, Minister 


The Calvary Baptist Church 
Baltimore, Maryland 


His Spirit Lives On 


The Seminary has suffered a great loss as have we all. He had ren- 
dered a most valuable service to our denomination and to God’s Kingdom. 
Most of all I believe the students who have been under his instruction 
have benefited, and his spirit will be apparent in the lives of so many 


ounger ministers. 
pene WiLtiAmM S. ABERNETHY 


Former Minister of the Calvary Baptist Church 
Washington, D. C. 


He Taught Us How to Pray 


I have long esteemed him in very high regard and treasure to this day 
the beautiful form in which his prayers have been expressed. The high 
quality of his work and the earnestness of his spirit continue to inspire 


us who knew and loved him. ae 
EDWARD OLIVER CLARK, Minister 


The Chevy Chase Baptist Church 
Washington, D. C. 


Unseen Friend to Others 


Although we had never met in the flesh, a sense of friendship had 
grown up between us through our correspondence about our respective 
books and writings, and I feel a real sense of loss at his passing. I am 
sure he will be a great loss to the Divinity School and his church. For 
one could not have even such contacts as I was privileged to have with 


him without discerning the scholarly mind and choice spirit which was 
his. 
THE REVEREND P, J. FISHER 
Bushy Park Gardens, Teddington, Middlesex, 
England 
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We Owe Much to Him 


I owe much to Jim, as do many ministers,—for his friendship and for 
his spiritual leadership. His writings have helped us all. Often I feel 
close to him in spirit as we use the readings in our hymn book, readings 
chosen and arranged by him. 

ArTHUR H. Braprorp, Minister 
Central Congregational Church 
Providence, Rhode Island 


A True Friend 


You know without my saying so how very deep was my friendship for 
Dr. Morrison. How much he meant to my life and how deeply I ap- 
preciated his continuous interest in me and my family, and also the 
welfare of the church. 

Wattace L. Ponp, Layman 
The Central Baptist Church 
Providence, Rhode Island 


Rejoiced in the Work of Others 


It seems such a little while ago that his last kind letter came. He has 
made a valiant fight these last years, and I am glad he was beginning to 
reap the rewards of his work on the book in the letters of appreciation 
that came to him. He was so good at sharing any little word of com- 
mendation that came to any of the contributors. 

ELEANOR SLATER 
Rosemont College 
Rosemont, Pennsylvania 


Able Leader 


He was a very able minister and leader. And his influence will live on 
through the years, not only in the lives of those whom he has taught, 
but also through his helpful books. 

Hanrorp H. Ciosson, Minister 
Grace Methodist Church 
Rochester, New York 


An Understanding Heart 


It has not been my good fortune to know many men like Jimmy and 
I always felt I could turn to him as a brother for the lift one needs from 
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time to time, from some one who has an understanding heart and a sym- 
pathetic one as well. 
CHARLES E. GLENDENING 
Haddonfield, New Jersey 


Service through the “Service Book” 


For myself, I shall never use the Service Book or the collection of 
poems without thinking of Jimmy. Just last Sunday I used two of the 
poems at the dedication of a Baptist Church. His works live after him. 

GrorcE L. Cutton, Chaplain 
Veterans Administration 
Dayton, Ohio 


A Blessing to Others 


All worship is more meaningful because of your classes and the priv- 
ilege of personal fellowship with you. May you be constantly blessed, 
for you have certainly blessed others. 

J. R. Norrstncer, Minister 
Tabernacle Baptist Church 
Richmond, Virginia 


(Written on April 8 to Dr. Morrison before the news 
of his death had been received) 
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Let us now praise famous men, 
And our fathers that begat us. 


Such as sought out musical tunes, 

And set forth verses in writing ; 

Men furnished richly with ability, 

Living peaceably in their habitations, 

All these were honored in their generations, 
And were the glory of their times. 


The glory of their work shall not be blotted out, 
Their bodies are buried in peace, 

But their name liveth to all generations. 

The people will declare their wisdom, 

And the congregation will tell of their praise. 


THE MASTERPIECES 


‘The “Masterpieces of Religious Verse” was selected by the American 
Library Association as one of the fifty outstanding religious books of the 
year. It was placed on display in Washington and was given special 
attention by the Public Library of Rochester, New York. 

The work has been commended by the Rt. Honourable Winston 
Churchill, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Mrs. Grace Coolidge, the Honourable 
W. L. MacKenzie King, ex-principal L. P. Jacks of Oxford, Helen 
Keller, Toyohiko Kagawa, and a score of others of like distinction. The 
appraisals which follow reflect further the reception given the book by 
men and women of discriminating literary taste. 


Comments of Press and Radio 

“A superb anthology of the spirit . . . making it the most compre- 
hensive and complete collection in this reviewer’s knowledge. . . . A 
work of the first magnitude. Should prove immensely helpful to speakers 


and preachers.” —The Inquirer, Philadelphia, Pa. 
* kK *K 


“An inspiring collection, culled with discriminating taste and wide 
knowledge from the finest religious poetry. It will be well thumbed by . 
teachers and all those who are interested in the beauty and affirmation of 
faith which is to be found in these pages.” 

—Herald, Boston, Mass. 
* * * 

“Hailed by Louis Untermeyer, no mean anthologist himself, as the 
richest and most rewarding collection in its field, Masterpieces of Reli- 
gious Verse represents years of reading and research and the culling of 
99 poems for every one read for inclusion in the final 2,020. Special 
features are its arrangement, and the fact that it contains over 1500 
poems not to be found in any other one anthology. Indexes of authors 
(with brief identification), titles, first lines, and small topics are ap- 
pended, testifying to careful editorial work.” 

—Wilson Library Bulletin 
* * * 

“While most of the world’s great poets are represented, the emphasis 
is upon poems, and not poets, and upon their religious interest . . . A 
valuable addition to the reference library of any clergyman.” 

—Kirkus, quoted in Book Review Digest 
65 
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“Masterpieces is full of masterpieces. For sheer magnitude it deserves 
the palm . . . Nor is quality sacrificed to quantity. Discrimination is 
used in the selecting, lesser and better known poems appearing. To add 
to its usefulness as a reference book, more than 1200 topics are cross- 
indexed in addition to subject categories, a title and first line index, and 
the life span and identification of authors is given. It has the classic 
and the contemporary under one cover . . . The publication of this 
volume is an event which every student of the spirit should translate into 
experience. Masterpieces of Religious Verse is a standard work which 
will not soon be superseded.” 

—Protestant Voice 
* * * 

“Unquestionably the most complete and comprehensive which has yet 
been published . . . It contains the old and many that have been 
overlooked by other anthologists. It should be in the library of every 
preacher.” 

—Wilbur L. Caswell in “The Churchman.” 


* K *K 


“A book which instantly, if this were possible, should be in every 
English-speaking home, and from which, each night, every family should 
read. It is a companion for all the scriptures of the world, it is some- 
thing the over-populated world of books has long needed and never yet 
possessed ; it will be cherished and used.” 


—Thomas Sugrue, author of “Starling” and radio commentator 
* * * 


“Of all the books of English verse regarding the great theme of faith, 
this is the most attractive and useful collection I can remember. There 
are 2,020 poems by 900 poets included, with strong emphasis on con- 
temporary Americans. The great names of English poetry are here too, 
from Chaucer to W. H. Auden and T. S. Eliot. Essentially the guiding 
principle of the anthology has been to include poems useful for their 
subject-matter rather than literary excellence. 


“Extensive indexes make the book useful as a source for illustrative 
verse, but the mechanics of arrangement are not obstructive. I believe 
that most people who get hold of this volume will use it for long periods 
of thoughtful reading, which will awaken fresh insight and lift up the 
spirit to peace and joy.” 

—The Lutheran, Philadelphia 
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“Tt will serve as a useful tool for any minister or layman who wants 
to find some poem to lend point to his discourse. If the verse is at all 
well known, he is almost certain to find it here, together with much more 
that is lovely in the way of verse and not so well known.” 


—The Evangelical Christian 
* * * 


“You will not lay this book aside. You will lay it down only to take it 
up again and to feel sorry for those who do not read poetry.” 


—Christian Advocate 
* * x 


“No matter how many other volumes of collected poetry a man may 
have upon his shelf, this one commands a place of its own. Its very size 
makes it the most representative book of its kind.” 

—Pulpit Digest 
* * * 


ce 


With its 2,020 poems by 900 poets, it is the finest collection 
of its kind I have seen. The format is a work of art; in the variety of 
poems you will find most of your favorites.” 


—Thomas A. Kepler, Editor “The Fellowship of 
the Saints.’ in the Cleveland Plain Dealer 


* * * 


“While the book is entitled ‘Masterpieces of Religious Verse’, it is 
itself a masterpiece in compilation. He who possesses a copy is assured 
of many hours of inspiring reading . . . For years to come this book 
will be a prize in any library. This book is an invaluable treasure house 
for the preacher.” 

—Missions 
* * * 


“Anthologies, it is being said, are a glut on the market, but there is 
always room for a really good one, based on an original idea. The idea 
of this one seems obvious enough, but no one before Mr. Morrison has 
executed it. He has done a magnificent job of selection; it is compre- 
hensive, well organized, and such cutting and extracting as seemed nec- 


essary he has done very well.” 
—American Mercury 
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Comments of Men of Letters and Educators 


“An extraordinarily competent collection. It is both selective and 
inclusive, and should be invaluable not only to the teacher, preacher and 
librarian, but to anyone responsive to religious verse.” 

—Louis Untermeyer, anthologist and critic 
of poetry, editor of “A Treasury of Great 
Poems: English and American” 


* * 2 


“ce 


A breathtaking book, unquestionably the most valuable col- 

lection of the poetry of religion ever brought together. The range of 

its inclusiveness and the skill of its editing are amazing. I am tempted 

to indulge, for once, in Hollywood’s Number One adjective, ‘colossal,’ 

for that is what it is.” 

—Halford E. Luccock, Professor of Homi- 
letics, Yale Divinity School, and co-editor 
of “The Questing Spirit” 
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“Several anthologies of religious verse have come into my hands dur- 
ing recent years, each with its own approach and scheme of arrange- 
ment. But in my judgment James Dalton Morrison’s ‘Masterpieces of 
Religious Verse’ surpasses them all in poetic discrimination and cath- 
olicity of selection.” 

—E. G. Pratt, Professor of English Litera- 
ture, Victoria College, University of To- 
ronto, in The Toronto Daily Star 


* * * 


“I spent several hours last night reading ‘Masterpieces of Religious 
Verse.’ I had a great time, but this is only a first contact. I know 
the long patience and perseverance and the evident critical genius that 
presided over the whole undertaking . . . I believe that poets have 
more to give than theologians in the expression of religious life 
I am glad there is a well-marked plan in the whole book.” 


—Rev. Robert Farelly, author and pastor, 
Lens, France 
* * * 


“Sparkling intensity on every page . . . I spent many hours in the 
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past two days reading ‘Masterpieces of Religious Verse’ and regard it as 
by far the best collection of the sort ever published.” 
—John Rothwell Slater, author and Profes- 
sor-emeritus of English literature, Uni- 
versity of Rochester 


* x * 
“T have been delighted at the favorable mention that all sorts of re- 
viewers have been giving to the work . . . I shall find use for it again 


and again.” 
—Harry Emerson Fosdick 
ss = * 

“Tt is a beautiful, really an inexhaustible, collection, and will doubtless 
be standard for years to come, a monument of inspiration . . . Two 
of my students examined the book and immediately ordered it for 
Christmas !” 

—Robert Hillyer, author and professor of 
poetry 


*K *K * 


‘What a magnificent volume! This anthology, so rich in every way, 
is a good testimony to the fact that religion is a vital thing in these dis- 
turbed times. Such a book could not have been produced in the nineties 
of the past century . . . the selections from contemporary poets are 
made on the basis of excellent judgment. This is truly an anthology— 


the best.” 
—Thomas Curtis Clark, anthologist and poet 


ok * * 


“This is a book which should be in everyone’s keeping, old or young: 

for hope, for courage, for help, or just for love of the beautiful.” 
—Faith Baldwin, Author 
* * * 

“T cannot exaggerate my admiration for what is obviously an unques- 
tionable masterpiece of selection, arrangement, and attractive publica- 
tion . . . Altogether it is a symposium from which there will be many 
quotations by preachers around the world.” 

—James H. McLean, Professor of North 
American Literature, University of Chile, 
S. America 
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“As rich a treasure-trove as I have ever seen . . . Anextraordinary 
piece of work.” 
—John Haynes Holmes, author and pastor, 
the Community Church of New York 
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“I know of nothing to compare with it. It will take its place with the 
Oxford Book of English Verse, for it does on the religious side what the 
other anthology does on the literary side . . . It isa real book, a living 
thing with personality, and not simply a collection of best poems 
The book is alive. It will have a great future.” 


—John Wesley’s Successor in London 
D * * 


“Already it has taken a place in our home, for daily reference and 
enjoyment.” 
—Grace E. Marshall, Ph.D., Harvard 


* * * 


“T have kept it by my bed and have found it hard to put down. Three 
things impressed me at once: the number of very fine poems which I 
had not found elsewhere, the admirable organization, the best of the old 
and of the new, for delightful browsing and meditation. This excep- 
tionally fine selection of religious verse will take its place as one of my 
most prized books.” 

—Harold H. Titus, Ph.D., Professor of 
Philosophy, Denison University, and au- 
thor of “Ethics for Today” and “What is 
Mature Morality?” 
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“Here you will find the best of all your favorites, old and new, selected 
with a rare discrimination . . . The book is a very revelation of God’s 
inner sanctum . . . a big book, in spirit and in fact. In the sense 
that the best in poetry is an expression of spirit, Masterpieces of Reli- 
gious V erse might well be called a Bible of poetry.” 


—Donald Manker, in Advance 


LIKE A TREE PLANTED 


‘OR of the most moving tributes to Professor Morrison came from 
two of his neighbors, Mr. and Mrs. Louis I. Bunis of 341 Canter- 
bury Road, Rochester. On a card the size of a page of a book, portray- 
ing a green landscape with two trees set in the perspective of distant hills, 
and bearing the inscription ““Tree Fund for the Reforestation of Israel,” 
Mr. and Mrs. Bunis wrote “A tree has been planted in Israel in everlast- 
ing memory of James Dalton Morrison.” 

This gracious act has an eloquence which stirs the soul and surpasses 
ordinary language. In the thought of a “tree planted”, a deep feeling 
of gratitude and joy fills our hearts as we close this brief record of a 
quiet, gifted, and effective Christian minister. It quickens the imagina- 
tion to think of a seedling rooting itself in the soil of the homeland of 
our Lord and growing into a tree just as Professor Morrison rooted 
himself in the life of Jesus and grew to be the man he was. And we 
dare to believe, in the providence of God, that his influence will go on re- 
newing the mind and heart of man in the spiritual reforestation of an 
eroded world. 


And he shall be like a tree planted 
by the streams of water, 
That bringeth forth its fruit in its season, 
Whose leaf also doth not wither 
And whatsoever he doeth shall prosper. 


Acknowledgment is made to Harper & Brothers for permission to quote the 
prayers from The Minister’s Service Book, to The Christian Century Pulpit for 
permission to reprint the sermon and articles, and to Dr. Morrison’s Estate for 
permission to quote the poems from Masterpieces of Religious Verse. 
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PRAYER AT EVENTIDE 


Abide with us, O Lord, for it is evening and the day is far 
spent. Let the light of Thy presence comfort us as the shadows 
deepen, and let us hear Thy voice speaking to us as to the 
disciples of old saying, “Peace be unto you.” Now may the 
cares and worries of the day relax their grip, and our minds be 
lifted to the level where life and all its problems are seen in true 
perspective. As the stars appear through the gathering dusk, 
so may Thy mercies shine through the dark shadows of our sin 
and sorrow. Open to us the word of Thy truth, and make our 
hearts to burn within us as we meditate upon the wonders of 
Thy love. Attend us on our homeward way; may we rest to- 
night in the assurance of Thy protecting care, and wake renewed 
in mind and body for the duties of the morrow. Amen. 


—JAMEs DaLTon Morrison 
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at the post office at Rochester, N. Y., under the Act of August 24, 1912. 
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1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized July 30, 1930. 


@ Copyrighted by the Baptist Education Society of the State of New York. 


1951 

January 2 
3 

15, 16 
16 

16, 18 
20 
March 26—-Apr. 3 


March 


April 4 
May 29 
30 

May 31-June 7 
7,8 

10 

11 


June 13-Aug. 31 
September 25 


26 
November 7i\ 
27 
December 18,19 
19 


1952 
January 2, 
3 
20, 21 
21 
21-23 
25 


March 


Calendar 
January 1951-1953 


Christmas recess ends 
Classes resume at 8:30 A. M. 
Winter Term examinations 
Winter Term ends at 5:20 P. M. 
Conference on the Ministry 
Spring Term begins at 8:30 A. M. 
Spring recess, Convocation and Alumni Week 
The Ayer Lectures 
The Rauschenbusch Lectures 
Classes resume at 8:30 A. M. 
Spring Term ends for Second Year students 
Memorial Day holiday 
Comprehensive examinations for Second Year students 
Spring Term examinations for First and Third Year students 
Baccalaureate Service at 4:00 P. M. 


Annual Meeting of the Baptist Education Society of the State 
of New York. Annual Meeting of the Board of Trustees of 
the Baptist Education Society of the State of New York. 


Convocation for the Conferring of Degrees at 8:00 P. M. 
Summer Conferences, Field Work, Clinical Training 
Matriculation and Reception of new students 

Public Opening at 8:00 P. M. 

Autumn Term classes begin at 8:30 A. M. 

Thanksgiving recess begins at 5:20 P. M. 

Classes resume at 8.30 A. M. 

Autumn Term examinations 

Autumn Term ends at 5:20 P. M. 

Christmas recess begins 


Christmas recess ends 

Winter Term begins at 8:30 A. M. 

Winter Term examinations 

Winter Term ends at 5:20 P. M. 

Conference on the Ministry 

Spring Term begins at 8:30 A. M. 
3 
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April 14-22 


June 10-Aug. 31 


September 30 
October 1 
November 26 
December zZ 
18, 19 

19 

1953 

January 5 


Spring recess, Convocation and Alumni Week 
The Ayer Lectures 
The Rauschenbusch Lectures 
Classes resume at 8:30 A. M. 
Spring Term ends for Second Year students 
Comprehensive Examinations 
Spring Term examinations for First and Third Year students 
Baccalaureate Service at 4:00 P. M. 


Annual Meeting of the Baptist Education Society of the State 
of New York. Annual Meeting of the Board of Trustees of 
the Baptist Education Society of the State of New York 


Convocation for the Conferring of Degrees at 8:00 P. M. 
Summer Conferences, Field Work, and Clinical Training 
Matriculation and Reception of New students 

Public Opening at 8:00 P. M. 

Autumn Term classes begin at 8:30 A. M. 

Thanksgiving recess begins at 5:20 P. M. 

Classes resume at 8:30 A. M. 

Autumn Term examinations 

Autumn Term ends at 5:20 P. M. 

Christmas recess begins 


Christmas recess ends 
Classes resume at 8:30 A. M. 


Introductory 


a Pals Colgate-Rochester Divinity School is maintained by the Bap- 
tist Education Society of the State of New York, a corporation 
organized under the provisions of Chapter 418 of the Laws of 1927. 
The articles of incorporation were filed on July 11, 1928. The Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School continues the work of the Colgate Theo- 
logical Seminary formerly of Hamilton, New York, and of the Roch- 
ester Theological Seminary formerly of Rochester, New York. 


The Baptist Education Society of the State of New York is a cor- 
poration composed of annual members and also members appointed by 
Baptist churches. Its president is The Reverend Edwin T. Dahlberg, 
D.D., of St. Louis, Missouri. It continues the legal existence of the 
Baptist Education Society of the State of New York organized at Ham- 
ilton, New York, on September 24, 1817, and of the New York Baptist 
Union for Ministerial Education, organized in Rochester, New York, 
on May 11, 1850. 

The government and care of the Divinity School are committed to 
a Board of Trustees, consisting of thirty-six members, one third of 
whom are elected annually by the Society. The Chairman of the Board 
is Mr. J. Sawyer Fitch, of Rochester. The Chairman of the Executive 
Committee is Mr. William S. Vaughn, of Rochester. 


During their history these institutions have had many friends who 
have contributed generously to their support, but the income from the 
endowment funds is neither sufficient to meet the new and enlarging 
work of the Divinity School, nor to carry on its present tasks with 
the highest degree of efficiency. This can be done only upon the con- 
dition of the continued help of the churches and the beneficence of 
friends. 


Officers of the 
Baptist Education Society of the 


State of New York 


President 


EDWIN ws DAHLE BERG? parecerrcnestectiee chicane St. Louis, Mo 


First Vice-President 
SUANLEVOHAZZA RD. 0 to ato ee tee ae New York 


Second Vice-President 


WV LULA CLUE Sp, AU SH EE RINGER IN BING co ob aco ddecouas ho duenees WaASHINcTON, D. C. 


Honorary Vice-Presidents 


CHARGES Cel lELINGHAST 74. cst ee ee ose New York 

JOSEP Fg Cer LiAZ Nair ceten it some siactee dae etu ae aera Summit, N 

WIKEAR DIS RICHARDSON «ack aeie isco nlee cree New Yorx 
Secretary 

MINT HROPTSPHUDSON G10. tae ee oe ROCHESTER 
Treasurer 


FREDERICK A. PIOTROW 


Board of Trustees 


OURAN TR J GDB) %. GdigeGp boo 0 SOCORRO OCH OBE OR on Ee eae Honorary Chairman 
APRS OVW YT Rea Vials, CAT lip ete rey ns eves cas cts. €. oon; cscievs ateveievenerd eco, ope insisie Chairman 
AIRAPSNOUES Ih SVIMSNN AN SEID, Wen hn Coen ER A ae een aan Vice-Chairman 
\WAUNMNEURONE IS) JERUIDSIOIN, GaoundauscododauD Gosouocddor Secretary 
PIRISIDISRICIX Ay TION MOM, So oacobn es sOuUDCuoceGnoOmoe Treasurer 
Trustees Emeritus 
TEIN TDUAILAL, 1B (GANGES, SS soso odedccoov ODO SOnoe memo ROCHESTER 
EVSiRISDRw S \WADISAY coannocuosepocueeBooonoeHUEDDOEToS ROCHESTER 


Members until May 1951 


IDCINUNILID) 13) MUNCO@NOID DIN) 53 Geooubecmooccoco aude coduT ond ROCHESTER 
WWiELion NiFb Va Sakon VISAPIGE (no: ccliccdeicces c= oesee nen elsie Hiiszoro, N. H. 
THOMAS H. REMINGTON .........--eceeseeseeccees ROCHESTER 
HOWARD J. HENDERSON ..........-cesseeeeeeecees ROCHESTER 
TDXOSS Te, SISOS CoordcoccetuqdsocuccacdodcumouGnan CLEVELAND, OHIO 
(CZUNRILISS), IDI ONT 25 pcopgognocop coo Co SoUOmAoOUr caK ROCHESTER 

FSi VER Nie ee DVACEL [eo BFC IR Gam avetorstatelor sleet relerstatecotelotaie sicl-\eleieioin'e St. Louts, Mo. 
Wi’ EU RURN IBIRIBIDVEN econo so couporoucocumaEe OoOE ON abODn ROCHESTER 
JOHN R. SLATER ...... see ce eee e eee e crete ene ee ences ROCHESTER 

J. DONALD FEWSTER ........-. 00 es eee ee eee e eens ROCHESTER 

AN SKOIMUNG, 12h (COSINIBION, Eouscssdacscupsoseceanccneacue ROCHESTER 
AQRANENUNR 18h IMOIIGISIEIN, - ce gccocmane aocconnouaomoDODe Troy 


Members until May 1952 


JXPREMSAOAS 16, SIDERED saoncecoonsbtactovopopnnacE soe ROCHESTER 

J. SAWYER FITCH ....- es cee ccc e ect e cece ec eeeeeeee ees ROCHESTER 
E/NGIE, 15 SWANN SIOIUI Coscecuconosononpadcooogceone HAMILTON 
(ASIN DYNUL, TR. (GAGINES,, 1p, cococucoctoodoBaceudeonoun. ROCHESTER 
WARDIDIDAINE Sy, WONUIGIEUN, 5 cbs oa cdecaosnoeus ceo uauudeoods ROCHESTER 
HARBER PUAN SDAT Ey) Rom sttdscclells le elsieis +/+ <.n1° 10.- ROCHESTER 

EXD WAAON) WIGS, THROMB . jos00es06ododnpeapUene ouboRue RaeicH, N. C. 
(SWADIUSINI ING, (GANGES cas occonnceuonC Gdn cb Ong OU ep UD OOM HamMILTon 
JOHN K. COLGATE ....ceeccsceeee cece cece eee e ee teees New York 
CEORG EH COOLE Vie tae tet atic nas ced -+ eine nese ALBANY 
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Members until May 1953 


FUR) LG Ke Alle LEON Wat tee orererecoie artis oes otele inion sts ole teienetters Troy 

GQ RARDIN d JCD DH eevee care careve sa 4% rote lelews lave efeiorh le overs avete ele tore New York 
GSPREDUGCAUB EIS 2e oie cas suieyeis sam cleans eee mies eestor se ROCHESTER 
GILBERT) sCaMcCURDY sci pcecesitce cee r cette ce ane ROCHESTER 
ESTES ELA VDA CRgioe faite 35 cieitloe ttselettie iterate ate ete ei arene Err, Pa. 
GERATD GWA KEN Siys ons arecieteiae nls ole tile ele oles eter ROCHESTER 
CEUAR ICES 8 Wi GAR S ONE acct ae sen cacmen teen none eres ROCHESTER 
BEN AIMILN PES FO) Villon cee mics ecient ee Se tees SYRACUSE 
NUS NGIRY IDS SYAUOMN EDI DINGS ty.5 dabogoHoad booadocch anode ROCHESTER 
py Seay 2D) IVAW) af Eek ©) EU ENGELS (TER) ROCHESTER 
UNE BER De Di ICA LSE Re es aeenint ac sch eae eer ee Eee ROCHESTER 
CEARIEE Sew era ds ns testis Seti ee One eee UTICA 


Executive Committee 
WILLIAM S. VAUGHN, Chairman 
J. SAWYER FITCH, Chairman of the Board 
WILBOUR EDDY SAUNDERS, President of the Divinity School 
OREN H. BAKER, Dean of the Divinity School 
WINTHROP S. HUDSON, Secretary of the Society 
FREDERICK A. PIOTROW, Treasurer of the Society 
EDWIN T. DAHLBERG, President of the Society 
G. FRED LAUBE 
ARTHUR L. STEWART 
ALBERT D. KAISER 
GERALD WATKINS 
HOWARD J. HENDERSON 
CHARLES W. CARSON 
J. EDWARD HOFFMEISTER 


The Faculty 


WILBOUR EDDY SAUNDERS, A.B., M.A., Ed.D., D.D., LL.D. 
PRESIDENT 


(1122 South Goodman Street) 


OREN HULING BAKER, Ph.B., B.D., Ph.D. 
DEAN AND PROFESSOR OF PASTORAL THEOLOGY 


(721 Highland Avenue) 


MILTON CARL FROYD, A.B., M.A., Ed.D. 
DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH 


(125 Highland Parkway) 


GUSTAV ADOLF LEHMAN, B.A., M.Mus. 
CHARLES PRATT PROFESSOR OF PUBLIC SPEAKING 
AND CHURCH MUSIC 


(500 Park Avenue) 


PEUEODORE LOUISE EROS DP eAeME B.De ya MLSs 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF BIBLIOGRAPHY AND LIBRARIAN 
CURATOR SAMUEL COLGATE BAPTIST HISTORICAL COLLECTION 


(91 Commonwealth Road) 


JUSTIN WROE NIXON, B.A., D.D. 
WILLIAM NEWTON CLARKE PROFESSOR OF CHRISTIAN 
THEOLOGY AND ETHICS 


(93 Beverly Street) 
JAMES DALTON MORRISON, B.A., B.D., D.D.* 


CORNELIUS WOELFKIN PROFESSOR OF PREACHING 
SUPERVISOR OF STUDENT FIELD WORK 


(383 Canterbury Road) 


JAMES RODNEY BRANTON, B.A., Th.M., Ph.D. 
JOHN B. TREVOR PROFESSOR OF NEW TESTAMENT INTERPRETATION 


(176 Gregory Hill Road) 


WINTHROP TSTILE HUDSON, B.A, B.D, Ph.D, 
JAMES B. COLGATE PROFESSOR OF THE HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 


(159 Rockingham Street) 


FRED HERMAN WILLKENS, B.S., B.D., M.Pd., Ph.D. 
JOHN J. JOSLIN PROFESSOR OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
SUPERVISOR OF FIELD WORK 
ZTE 2 (247 Walzford Road) 
* Died April 5, 1950. 
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HARMON ROBERT HOLCOMB, B.A., B.D. 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


(1100 South Goodman Street) 


ALBERT TERRILL RASMUSSEN, B.A., B.D., Ph.D. 
PROFESSOR OF SOCIAL ETHICS AND THE SOCIOLOGY OF RELIGION 


(1065 Meigs Street) 


BERNHARD WORD ANDERSON, B.A., M.A., B.D., Ph.D. 
JOSEPH B. HOYT PROFESSOR OF OLD TESTAMENTARY INTERPRETATION 


(125 Highland Parkway) 


Not in Active Service 
JOHN BENJAMIN ANDERSON, B.A., B.D., D.D. 
PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY AND ETHICS 
(417 East Orange Street, Lakeland, Fla.) 


ERNEST WILLIAM PARSONS, M.A., B.D., Ph.D., D.D. 
PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF NEW TESTAMENT INTERPRETATION 


(253 Alexander Street) 


CONRAD HENRY MOEHLMAN, M.A., B.D., Ph.D., D.D. 
PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF THE HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 


(4000 Colgate Avenue, Dallas, Texas) 


FRANK OTIS ERB, M.A., B..D., Ph.D.* 
PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


(251 Sherwood Avenue) 


GLENN BLACKMER EWELL, M.A; B.DaDD. 
DEAN EMERITUS OF ADMINISTRATION AND REGISTRAR 
LECTURER EMERITUS ON THE COUNTRY CHURCH 


(10 Brighton Street) 


THOMAS WEARING, M.A., B,D, PhD} DD: 
DEAN EMERITUS OF THE FACULTY AND PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF GREEK EXEGESIS 


(Woodstock, Ontario, Canada) 


* Died August 26, 1950. 
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Annual Appointments 


HAROLD ELLIOTT NICELY, M.A., Th.B., D.D. 
MINISTER OF THE BRICK PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
SPECIAL INSTRUCTOR IN HOMILETICS 


GERALD WATKINS, Th.B., B.D., D.D. 
MINISTER OF THE LAKE AVENUE BAPTIST CHURCH 
SPECIAL INSTRUCTOR IN HOMILETICS 


CHARLES EVERARD DEEMS, B.A., B.D., D.D. 
MINISTER OF THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
SPECIAL INSTRUCTOR IN HOMILETICS 


WILLIAM HERBERT HUDNUT, Jr, B.A., B.D., D.D. 
MINISTER OF THE THIRD PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
SPECIAL INSTRUCTOR IN HOMILETICS 


AMY GOODHUE LOOMIS, B.A. 
SPECIAL LECTURER ON RELIGIOUS DRAMA 


DAVID EVERETT ROBERTS, M.A., S.T.D. 
LECTURER ON THE FRANCIS WAYLAND AYER FOUNDATION FoR 1951 


EDWIN THEODORE DAHLBERG, B.A., B.D., D.D. 
LECTURER ON THE WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH FOUNDATION FoR 1951 


Convocation Chaplain 


WILLIAM A. CAMERON, B.A. 
FORMER MINISTER, YORKMINSTER BAPTIST CHURCH 
Toronto, Canada 


Alumni Orator 


CLYDE AMOS HOLBROOK, B.A., B.D., Ph.D. 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF RELIGION, DENISON UNIVERSITY 
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Administration and Staff 


WILBOUR EDDY SAUNDERS 
PRESIDENT 


MILTON CARL FROYD 
DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH 


OREN HULING BAKER 
DEAN AND SECRETARY OF THE FACULTY 


FREDERICK A. PIOTROW 


TREASURER OF THE BAPTIST EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


ETHEL B. PEARSON 
REGISTRAR 
MANAGER OF THE CENTRAL OFFICE 


Office Staff 


Marjorie A. Ewe tt, Secretary to the President 
Dorotuy M. STEvENSoN, Secretary to the Dean 
Mrs. K. F. Estey, Secretary to the Director of Research 
Mrs. Maryjorre C. Harrison, Secretary to the Treasurer 
Ruts E. Fisx, Alumni Records S ecretary 
Mrs. Harry Marsu, Office Secretary 
Mrs. CHartes Barr, Office Secretary 


Library Staff 


THEODORE LOUIS TROST 
LIBRARIAN 
ErHev F, Sayre, Cataloguer 
ELeanor M. Lussow, Reference Librarian 


Assistants 


Etta M. Coox Mrs. Dororay H. Rosrnson 


Student Assistants 
Rosert J. LACKER 


Louis A. SEALEY 
Nicnoras G. Siteo 


Samuel Colgate Baptist Historical Collection 
THEODORE Louis Trost, Curator 
Erta M. Coox, Assistant 
Mrs. Frrepa M. Brown, Part Time Assistant 


Grounds and Buildings 
LAWRENCE N, Parkes, Superintendent 
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Colgate-Rochester Alumni Association 


‘2nd Vice-President ...... 
Secretary-Treasurer ..... 


(OOINE cS SOR CRO O ee 
UNSCCVOLOGUSE © einle Siete cva.s 2s 


Faculty Advisor ......... 


Alumni Fund Chairman 


Chairman ....... 


Vice-Chairman 


Secretary ....... 


Term Expires 1951 


M. Forest Ashbrook 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Russell H. Bishop 


Newton Centre, Mass. 


M. Parker Burroughs 
Morgantown, W. Va. 


Roland O. Hudson 
Norristown, Pa. 


Arthur G. Lacey 
E. Rochester, N.Y. 


Gordon W. Loomis 
Coudersport, Pa. 


Harold C. Loughhead 
Savona, N.Y. 


Gordon M. Torgerson 
Ridgewood, N. J. 


tenes 


sete 


eee eee 


Officers — 1950-1951 
Glenn B. Ewell, Rochester, New York 


Alumni Council 
Fred E. Dean 
Grant F. Anderson 


er a) 


Term Expires 1952 


Grant F. Anderson 
Green Lake, Wis. 


Hayes M. Braker 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


W. Gordon Carter 
Elbridge, N.Y. 


M. Edward Clark 
Hartford, Conn. 


R. LaRue Cober 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Fred E. Dean 
Rochester, N Y 


Robert H. Eads 
State College, Pa. 


Charles H. Schmitz 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
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Bryan F. Archibald, Springfield, Massachusetts 
Kyle E. Haselden, Rochester, New York 
Jeffrey D. Livingstone, Rochester, New York 
Clyde A. Holbrook, Granville, Ohio 

Donald B. Cloward, New York City, New York 
Oren H. Baker, Rochester, New York 
Winthrop S. Hudson, Rochester, New York 
Harold R. Husted, Plainfield, New Jersey 


M. Parker Burroughs 


TERM Exprres 1953 


Raymond L, Bailey 
Columbus, Ohio 


J. Edward Dahlen 
Fairport, N.Y. 


Shields T. Hardin 
Orange, N. J. 


R. Lewis Johnson 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


R. Lloyd Pobst 
Jackson, Mich. 


Thomas M. Steen 
Rochester, N.Y. 


C. W. Vandenbergh 
Cortland, N. Y. 


Robert N. Zearfoss 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Forms of Gifts to the Work of 
Ministerial Education 


Due to the reduced rate of return on invested capital, income from 
endowment funds has been greatly curtailed. If the Divinity School 
is to be maintained at the high level expected of it, more endowment 
must be secured or income must be supplemented by contributions to 
the current expense budget. The following forms provide for both of 
these possibilities. 


Form of Bequest 
I give and bequeath to the Baptist Education Society of the State 
of New York, a corporation located at Rochester, N. Y., the sum of 
Si bee Reese Me Arie Cae ae HR dollars, to be applied to the maintenance of the 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, under the direction of the Board 
of Trustees of said Society. 


Subscription for the Founding of a Scholarship 


I hereby agree to pay to the Baptist Education Society of the State 
Ole NEW VOf ee (HesStith: OL, « « welt alco accese cat ae , for the purpose 
of founding a scholarship, the interest of this sum to be expended 
annually in aiding approved students in pursuing their studies for the 
ministry of the Gospel, and the scholarship to be named “The 
Ay ile Ane NO I CR Scholarship.” 

This form of giving for Ministerial Education enables one to leave 
a perpetual memorial of himself or of some departed friend. 


Sustaining Member’s Pledge 

For the purpose of giving greater efficiency to the work of the Bap- 
tist Education Society of the State of New York at Rochester, and to 
enable it to carry out its plan of student aid, I hereby agree to pay the 
Society annually, on or about the .... day of ...........0.000-. , in 
CACY CAL, UNE SUI OL T.\strs seen. . ony Med. dollars ; it, however, being 
understood, as the express condition of this pledge, that I may at any 
time terminate my obligations by giving notice of my wish, in writing, 
fontveswecretary Ot; the Society, Namet., a... 98 05 eee ee 
MEUTC eapetey aie = 50) ss egoeieee P.OsAddressi sane. ee 

Address communications to Frederick A. Piotrow, Treasurer. 
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Information 


Cultural Advantages of Rochester 


| PU oa is a city of more than 325,000 population, closely sur- 
rounded by numerous thriving smaller cities, incorporated towns 
and villages. It offers to theological students a place of residence high- 
ly desirable in intellectual, aesthetic, and social aspects. The University 
of Rochester consists of the College of Arts and Science (the College 
for Men and the Division of Graduate Studies being on the campus 
bordered by the Genesee River, and the College for Women and the 
University School of Liberal and Applied Studies occupying the old 
campus on University Avenue), the School of Medicine and Dentistry, 
the School of Nursing, and the Eastman School of Music. Each of 
these makes its definite contribution to the cultural life of the city. 
Through the Eastman School of Music and related agencies, Rochester 
enjoys the privilege of hearing in concert or recital each year a number 
of artists prominent in the musical world. Symphony and Philharmonic 
orchestras add to the musical advantages to be enjoyed in this city. The 
public schools of Rochester have a national reputation. The Rochester 
Institute of Technology enrolls several thousands of pupils each year 
and gives training of the highest order in a great variety of practical 
lines. Several significant libraries are assets for intellectual culture. A 
new Central Public Library, the Sibley Music Library and the Watson 
Memorial Art Gallery are especially notable. 


The religious organizations of Rochester are many and strong. The 
Federation of Churches of Rochester and Vicinity, Inc., is one of the 
most efficient and successful in the country. The Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association is an important factor in the life of the region with 
a central building and several effective branches. The churches of 
Rochester are of many types ranging from the largest residential or 
family church and the institutional church to churches in newer dis- 
tricts and missions among the foreign-speaking peoples and the under- 
privileged. These afford abundant opportunity for observation and 
experience in relation to the work of the minister. Social and chari- 
table projects are well organized and serve the theological students as 
examples of such activities. 

The Divinity School enables the student to avail himself of the ad- 
vantages thus offered. He becomes acquainted with some through the 
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medium of regular classes, to others he is introduced by means of 
visitation under the guidance of lecturers, and in others he becomes a 
participant in their activities. The purpose of these contacts is to 
ensure familiarity with certain social and religious agencies with which 
the Christian minister should work co-operatively. The cultural, social 
and religious contacts of the city are used as a means of a broader 
training supplementing that of the classroom. 


The Campus * 


The campus of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School consists of 
twenty-four acres, located at 1100 South Goodman Street, directly 
opposite Rochester’s interesting and beautiful Highland Park. It con- 
tains an amphitheatre, with a large stage and accommodations for 1200 
persons, tennis courts, baseball space, parking facilities, well-selected 
shrubs, beautiful roads and walks. It is only a few minutes by auto- 
mobile to the principal railway stations and the heart of the city’s busi- 
ness district. The campus is also midway between the Men’s College 
and the Women’s College of the University of Rochester. The land- 
scape architect was Alling S. De Forest of Rochester. 


Divinity Hall 

The main building is known as Divinity Hall. It consists of Strong 
Hall, Jones Hall, and the Ambrose Swasey Library. Strong Hall is 
a memorial to Augustus Hopkins Strong, D.D., LL.D., for forty years 
president of the Rochester Theological Seminary, to his father, Alvah 
Strong, its first treasurer, and to his brother, Henry Alvah Strong, its 
generous benefactor. On the main floor are the administration offices, 
classrooms, exhibit cases and parlor. On the second floor are faculty 
offices and various classrooms. On the third floor are auxiliary offices, 
an infirmary, superintendent’s quarters, and other rooms. 


In the foyer of the Ambrose Swasey Library are display cases and 
the card catalogue. The Cyrus F, Paine Reading Room, named in 
honor of one who was for more than forty-five years treasurer of the 
Rochester Theological Seminary, adjoins a well-equipped periodical 
alcove. A cataloguing room, four levels of stacks, and a large Assembly 


* Two special numbers of Tue BuLLETIN (November 1932, and November 1936) 
contain a complete description of the new campus and buildings. 


Interior of the Samuel Colgate Memorial Chapel looking toward Chancel 
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Room, together with other facilities make the Library one of the best 
equipped in the country. 


The Auditorium, with its large stage, projection and broadcasting 
facilities and a pipe organ, is admirably suited for public meetings such 
as the Commencement Exercises, the Foundation and Special Lectures, 
and for practical instruction in religious drama. Adjacent to the stage 
are dressing rooms. The North Gallery may be used as a small audi- 
torium, or for social purposes. At the end of the gallery is the Grace 
Beaven Memorial Room. The main floor will easily accommodate four 

hundred persons, and the galleries an additional two hundred. It is the 
center of the School’s social and public life. 


Jones Hall, named in honor of John J. Jones, a notable contributor 
to the funds of the Education Society, has club rooms for faculty and 
students, the dining hall, kitchen and the gymnasium, with bowling 
alley, basketball and handball courts, shower baths and lockers. 

At the spring convocation in 1937 the “Andrews-Hale Chimes” of 
thirteen bells were dedicated. These bells are located in Divinity Tower, 
which dominates the entire campus, and add greatly to the life of the 
School. They are played from the organ console in the chapel. The 
bells were given to honor the memory of Mr. Ezra R. Andrews, a 
member of the Board of Trustees from 1866 to 1900, and of Mr. 
William B. Hale, a member of the Board from 1907 to 1938, and its 
chairman from 1932 to 1938. 


The Samuel Colgate Memorial Chapel 


Immediately adjacent to the Ambrose Swasey Library there was 
erected in the summer of 1936 the Samuel Colgate Memorial Chapel 
and the connecting cloister. The exterior is of tapestry brick and 
Indiana limestone, while the interior is given an atmosphere of warmth 
and beauty by the use of red antique brick, with oak for furnishings, 
paneling and ceiling. The chapel will accommodate two hundred per- 
sons. At the west end, over the chancel, is a large rose window rich 
in symbolic religious suggestion, at the center of which is an adaptation 
in stained glass of Thorwaldsen’s “The Christ of Benediction.” The 
side walls of the nave provide space for six art glass windows within 
heavy stone arches, each window containing some symbol of the religious 
life. At the east end, over the narthex, are four lancet windows, il- 
luminated at night, bearing the names and figures of Roger Williams, 
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Adoniram Judson, William Newton Clarke and Walter Rauschenbusch, 
while closer to the observer are four other windows with the tradi- 
tional representations and symbols of the four Evangelists. Here also 
is a bronze portrait plaque in memory of Mr. Samuel Colgate (1822- 
1897) executed by The Gorham Company, and donated by his son. The 
entire interior contains a wealth of decoration designed to create an 
atmosphere of worship. In the chancel, besides the pulpit and lectern, 
are the communion table into which has been built a reproduction of 
Leonardo da Vinci’s “Last Supper” carved by Alois Lang, a member 
of the Oberammergau family, the console of the organ and seats for 
the leaders of the service and for the choir. The carving is kept illu- 
minated by subdued electric lights. The contour of the campus made 
attractive rooms under the chapel possible. A robing room for the choir, 
the studio for the Director of Music, a practice room for the Divinity 
School choir and other facilities have been provided here. This wor- 
shipful center of the religious life of the School was made possible by 
generous gifts from the children and grandchildren of Samuel Colgate, 
prominent among whom was Mr. Russell Colgate, of West Orange, 
New Jersey. 


The Ambrose Swasey Library * 


The Library is the laboratory for the various departments of the 
Divinity School. At first it combined 55,000 volumes from the library 
of the Rochester Theological Seminary with about 7,000 volumes that 
were formerly used by Colgate Theological Seminary. The entire col- 
lection of Professor Johann August Wilhelm Neander, the famous 
church historian, enriches the historical section. Generous and impor- 
tant selections from the libraries of the late President Ebenezer Dodge, 
Professors Horatio B. Hackett, William Arnold Stevens, Walter Robert 
Betteridge, and Walter Rauschenbusch are found on its shelves. The 
gift of $25,000 by Mr. William Rockefeller, of New York City, which 
was to be entirely expended for books, furnished means for extensive 
and discriminating additions. Numerous and valuable accessions are 
constantly being made from the “Bruce Fund,” a legacy of $25,000 
from the estate of John M. Bruce, of New York City, as well as from 


*In the Rochester Historical Society Publicati i 
plete history of the Library may be founds Te ad Wag hes TS ie as coats 
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other funds. A recent addition is an extensive and valuable collection 
of tracts and books published during the German Reformation. The 
collection contains forty-four items printed before 1530. There are 
included at least fifty works not found in any other American library. 
At least ten items are known in only from two to six copies. A manu- 
script copy of Bullinger’s work consists largely of material not in print. 
For the gift of this unique collection, the Library is indebted to’ Dr. 
Henry H. Covell, of New York, N. Y. 


In 1925, the Library received an addition of $50,000 to its endow- 
ment fund and in 1929 a gift of $100,000 for its new building from 
Dr. Ambrose Swasey, of Cleveland, Ohio. These are the largest gifts 
ever received for the Library from a living donor. 


The Ambrose Swasey Library, named in honor of its donor, was first 
opened for use in the autumn of 1932. It constitutes the west wing 
of Divinity Hall. It has dignity and beauty as well as ample space and 
equipment for the convenience and comfort of all who use the Library. 
The Reading Room and Periodical Alcove will accommodate eighty-eight 
readers at one time. 


The Library contains more than 88,000 separate bound volumes, in 
addition to large numbers of pamphlets and facsimiles of manuscripts. 
Biblical and historical study is aided by an excellent collection of maps 
and visual aids. 


The book collection is carefully and completely catalogued and classi-. 
fied and from the standpoint of a working library it will bear compari- 
son with the best in the country. One of the prominent features of 
the Library is its accessibility. The “open shelf” system is in use and 
the students have direct access to the volumes, although a “closed sec- 
tion” provides safety for many rare items owned or on deposit. No 
unreasonable limitation is placed upon the drawing of books, and no 
student will find himself handicapped in reading or research. The 
Library is open throughout the year, except holidays and August. 


- Books for recommended or required reading in the different courses 
are placed on reserve on the shelves of the Reading Room. 

The Reference Collection is housed in the Cyrus F. Paine Reading 
Room and consists of dictionaries, encyclopedias, periodical indexes, 
yearbooks, almanacs, atlases, biographical sets and other standard ref- 
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erence works. About two hundred and fifty American and foreign 
periodicals, mostly of a theological and religious nature, are regularly 
received. Most of these are subsequently bound and preserved in per- 
manent files. 


It is the constant endeavor of the Librarian and his staff to keep 
the Library in a high state of efficiency. A careful watch is kept for 
new publications. 


The Rush Rhees Library of the University of Rochester and the 
Public Library including the Reynolds Reference Collection are available 
for the use of students of the Divinity School, free of cost. 


The Samuel Colgate Baptist Historical Collection 


The Baptist Historical Collection which was begun in 1887 is the gift 
of the late Samuel Colgate. The benefactions of his sons, the late 
Richard Morse Colgate and the late Russell Colgate, made possible 
further expansion of the Collection. This invaluable collection of over 
20,000 catalogued volumes includes books, periodicals, pamphlets, manu- 
scripts, maps, and memorabilia. It is the largest collection of Baptist 
material in America. A Baptist Bibliography consisting of 70,000 cards 
is in process of publication. 


The Collection includes annual reports, catalogues, historical addresses 
and sermons, and histories of churches. Noteworthy among its holdings 
is the Henry Sweetser Burrage collection relating to English Baptists 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries which was purchased from 
Champlin Burrage, named in honor of his father, and presented by the 
late Richard M. Colgate. 


The Collection was moved from Colgate University to the Library 
of the Divinity School during the summer of 1948 through the gen- 
erosity of Mrs. Russell Colgate and members of her family. It offers 
excellent opportunities for the study of Baptist life, and is accessible 
to all who wish to undertake research in this and related fields. The 
function of the Collection is to collect, conserve, and make available to 
research students source material in the field of Baptist history. A 


descriptive brochure on the Collection will be furnished by the Curator 
upon request. 


Married Students’ Apartments 


Missionaries’ Apartments 


*. 7 
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Dormitory Accommodations * 
SINGLE Men 


The Men’s Dormitory, a separate, fire-proof building in close prox- 
imity to the main building, contains 14 double, 1 triple, and 62 single 
rooms. Each of the two wings has, on the second floor, a club room 
with fireplace, furnished as a music room with piano and radio. 

All rooms are furnished, singly or en suite, with a comfortable bed, 
a chiffonier, desk and desk chair, an easy chair, rug, curtains, bookcase, 
and a side table. Students are expected to furnish their own bedding— 
two blankets, four sheets, and two pillow cases. 

No rent is charged for the rooms, but a dormitory fee of eighty-five 
dollars ($85.00) for the academic year is imposed to cover deprecia- 
tion, heat, light, partial care of the room and infirmary service. 

By the latter, in cases of minor illnesses, the residents of the men’s 
dormitory receive ten days’ free care in the infirmary per year with 
_ the services of a practical nurse and one call from a physician. 

All the above, including the use of an individual locker in the gym- 
nasium and of a post-office box in the corridor of Strong Hall, is 
included in the dormitory fee. 


SINGLE WoMEN 


A very small number of furnished rooms for single women students 
is provided on the third floor of Strong Hall. The fee for these is 
seventy-five dollars ($75.00) for the academic year without gymnasium 
or infirmary services. Students are expected to furnish their own bed- 
ding—two blankets, four sheets, and two pillow cases. 


MARRIED STUDENTS’ APARTMENTS 


A Married Students’ Dormitory was erected in 1936 which provides 
housekeeping apartments for couples without children. Each apart- 
ment consists of a large living room with a disappearing bed, a kitchen- 
ette, bathroom and dressing closet. Two of the twelve apartments have 


* Room or Apartment Deposit. In all cases, occupants of dormitory accommo- 
dations will be required to deposit a sum to insure the School against loss or 
damage to equipment and furnishings. In the case of rooms the amount will be 
$5.00, in the case of apartments it will be $10.00. If no loss or damage occurs, 
the deposit will be returned. 
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a separate sleeping room. The rent for the small apartments, and the 
apartments in Eaton Hall, is $8.00 weekly ; for the larger apartments 
the charge is $9.00. In the basement is a large common room with fire- 
place, furnished for social and recreational purposes, and individual 
storage cubicles. 

The Baptist Education Society reserves the right to increase the 
weekly rentals if necessary. 

A folder containing detailed floor plans will be sent to those interested 
upon request. 


MIssIONARIES’ APARTMENTS 


A residential building containing six apartments was erected opposite 
the Married Students’ Dormitory in 1936 for the use of missionaries 
on furlough, especially such as desire to pursue further studies at the 
Divinity School, the University of Rochester or the Eastman School 
of Music. Two of these apartments constitute a memorial to the Rev- 
erend A. Judson Barrett, D.D., of the Class of 1876 and his wife—the 
father and mother of Mrs. William A. Montgomery. Two others are 
in memory of Mrs. Alice H. Bennett of Hartford, Connecticut, and 
were made possible by a gift from her two sisters, the Misses Mary and 
Edith Howard. The two remaining apartments were provided by Mrs. 
Marguerite G. Strong, one in memory of the Reverend Charles B. 
Tenney, D.D., of the Class of 1900, and his wife, and the other a 
memorial to Mrs. Elizabeth G. Moody, wife of the Reverend Thomas 
Moody, D.D., of the Class of 1890. 

Two of these apartments have a large living room, kitchenette, dress- 
ing room, bathroom and a separate sleeping room; four of them have 
the same with the addition of a dinette and a second sleeping room. 
All of the living rooms are equipped with a studio day bed. There is 
a common playroom in the basement and individual family storage 
cubicles. The rent for the smaller apartments is $9.00 weekly; the 
charge for the larger apartments is $10.00. A folder containing de- 
tailed floor plans will be sent upon request addressed to the Dean. 


The Baptist Education Society reserves the right to increase the 
weekly rentals if necessary. 


APARTMENT FURNISHINGS 


Apartments in the Married Students’ Dormitory are of two types: 
Those consisting of living room, kitchenette, and bathroom, and those 
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consisting of living room, bedroom, kitchenette, and bathroom. In the 
former, the living room is furnished with two rugs, bed, two side 
chairs, two armchairs, table, desk, two bookcases, desk lamp, table 
lamp, floor lamp, wastebasket, and curtains. The kitchenette has cur- 
tains, tea kettle, dish pan, bread and cake box, wastebasket, mop pail, 
dust mop, dust pan, broom, step-ladder stool. A shower curtain is 
furnished in the bathroom. 


In the second type of apartment, the living room is furnished with 
two rugs, two side chairs, two armchairs, table, desk, two bookcases, 
desk lamp, table lamp, floor lamp, studio couch, wastebasket, curtains. 
The bedroom is furnished with double bed, mattress with pad, two pil- 
lows, two rugs, two dressers, mirror, two side chairs, wastebasket, cur- 
tains. The bathroom has shower curtain, toilet brush, window curtains. 
The kitchenette has curtains, tea kettle, dish pan, wastebasket, mop pail, 
dust mop, dust pan, broom, step-ladder stool, bread and cake box. 


Montgomery House 


The home of the President, situated near the main building, was 
largely the gift of Mr. and Mrs. William A. Montgomery, the former 
being a trustee of the Baptist Education Society. 

The architect of the entire group of buildings was Mr. James Gamble 
Rogers, of New York. 


Public Exercises 


Graduating Exercises were held on Saturday, May 20, 1950. The 
Convocation Address was delivered by the Reverend Edwin McNeill 
Poteat, D.D., Litt.D., who spoke from the text, “Then he opened their 
minds to understand”. The Address to the Graduating Class was given 
by Professor William Ernest Parsons, Ph.D., Visiting Professor of Old 
Testament Interpretation. The Baccalaureate Service was conducted by 
President Wilbour Eddy Saunders, D.D., LL.D., in connection with a 
service of Holy Communion for the graduates, their families, and friends. 
The subject of his address was “Let’s See You Walk”, based on the 
words of Jesus to the lame man “Get up and walk”. The Degree of 
Bachelor of Divinity was conferred upon twenty members of the Class 
of 1950. 


The Public Opening 


The Public Opening of the Divinity School occurred on Tuesday 
evening, September twenty-sixth, 1950. The principal address was de- 
livered by Associate Professor Theodore L. Trost on the subject “Can 
Spiritual Values Be Taught Without Instruction in Religion?” Mr. ube 
Sawyer Fitch, Chairman of the Board of Trustees, presided and Dean 
J. Edward Hoffmeister of the University of Rochester extended the 
welcome to the new students on behalf of the Trustees. Dr. Gerald 
Watkins, President of the Federation of Churches, spoke for the 
churches of Rochester. 


Chapel Exercises 


Services of worship are held in the Samuel Colgate Memorial Chapel 
on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday mornings of each week, from 
10:30 to 10:55 o’clock. The Tuesday services are led by members of the 
Faculty. At the Wednesday services some Christian leader of note is 
invited to be the speaker. The services on Thursday are in charge of 
members of the Third Year Class, who are advised by the Professor of 
Preaching and the Professor of Music. On F ridays, an informal meet- 
ing for fellowship of Faculty and students is held. 
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Perspective from Chapel Terrace—Trevor and Eaton Halls 
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Endowed Lectures 
THE TReEvor-JonES LECTURES 


By the generosity of Mrs. John B. Trevor, of Yonkers, N. Y., a 
sum of ten thousand dollars was presented to the Divinity School for 
the purpose of establishing a lectureship in memory of the late John 
B. Trevor. It provides for the delivery from time to time of lectures 
supplementary to the regular course of instruction by men eminent in 
their several departments upon subjects related to theological study. 


THE FRANCIS WAYLAND AYER LECTURESHIP 


This lectureship was founded in May 1928, by Mr. and Mrs. Wilfred 
W. Fry, of Camden, New Jersey, in memory of Mrs. Fry’s father, 
the late Francis Wayland Ayer. Under the terms of the foundation the 
lectures are to fall within the broad field of the history or the interpreta- 
tion of the Christian message. Four lectures are to be given each year 
at the Divinity School. The lectures are subsequently published in 
expanded form. 

The series for 1950 was on the general theme “The Re-discovery of 
the Church in Protestantism.” The lecturer was Professor John C. 
Bennett, D.D., of the Union Theological Seminary. 


Ture RAUSCHENBUSCH MEMORIAL LECTURESHIP 


The founding of a lectureship in memory of the late Professor Walter 
Rauschenbusch was made possible through the contributions of friends 
in connection with the successful forward movement of the Divinity 
School in 1929. The lectureship was inaugurated in 1931 with the provi- 
sion that the themes in successive years should be chosen in the field 
of applied Christianity. Four lectures are delivered annually at the 
Spring Convocation, and others as announced. The lectures are later 
set forth in more ample form for publication. 

The lecturer for 1950 was Professor David E. Lindstrom, Ph.D., of 
the University of Illinois. The general subject of the lectures was 
“Christian Principles in Rural Life”. 


Spring Convocation, 1951 


Beginning on Monday, March the twenty-sixth, and continuing 
through Thursday, March the twenty-ninth, the Annual Spring Con- 
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vocation will be held. On the Ayer Memorial Foundation, a series of 
four addresses will be delivered by Professor David E. Roberts, S.T.D., 
of Union Theological Seminary in New York. 

The Rauschenbusch Memorial Foundation will present this year a 
series of lectures by The Reverend Edwin T. Dahlberg of the Delmar 
Baptist Church, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Preceding each day’s lectures, a devotional address will be given 
at the Morning Worship Service in the Samuel Colgate Memorial 
Chapel. At the Alumni Dinner on Thursday evening, Professor Clyde 
A. Holbrook, Ph.D., of Denison University will deliver the Alumni 
Oration. 

It is expected that many of the alumni of the School will return 
for this week, and that their number will be augmented by ministers 
and others from Rochester and vicinity. The Faculty considers the 
lectures, conferences and addresses of this Convocation as a part of 
the regular educational program of the School, and also as a contribution 
to the wider service of the Divinity School to the community. Every 
alumnus who can do so is urged to avail himself of these advantages, 
and all others interested are invited to attend. 


Special Lectures and Sermons 


From time to time during the academic year, the Divinity School 
invites eminent specialists and preachers to appear on its platform and 
in its pulpit. 


Organizations 


The Students’ Organization 

HE students of the Divinity School are largely self-governing. 

They are organized under the name of “The Students’ Association 
of The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School.” The executive group is 
known as “The Student Executive Council” and is composed of the 
officers and of representatives of the various classes. The activities of 
the Student Body are directed by a number of committees which work 
in close collaboration with the President of the Divinity School. 


Refectory 
An unusually fine dining hall has been provided by the Divinity 
School. Board of wholesome quality is furnished under the manage- 
ment of the Administration at a low rate, made possible by underwriting 
by the School. 


The Alumni 


In connection with the Commencement of 1929 an Alumni Associa- 
tion of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School was organized. All 
graduates of the Colgate Theological Seminary and of the Rochester 
Theological Seminary were enrolled as members. The purpose of the 
organization is the cultivation of fellowship and of interest in theological 
education among the graduates. The annual meeting of the Association 
occurs during the Spring Convocation. The membership dues are one 
dollar a year. 

The Divinity School is conscious of the important part which the 
alumni can play in its life. Endeavors are made to keep in constant 
touch with those who have graduated. In various sections of the coun- 
try, state organizations of the Alumni have been formed and are active. 
The four issues of the Alumni News go each year to all members of 
the Alumni Association so far as their addresses are known. Any 
alumnus who fails to receive them will confer a favor by informing 
the Divinity School office. A decennial General Catalogue containing 
biographical sketches of all alumni, 1822-1930, was published in Sep- 
tember, 1930. A supplement was published in December, 1940. 
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The Divinity School Chorus 


Upper Classmen electing Courses C.L. 66abc, constitute the Divinity 
School Chorus. This class is primarily conducted for advanced Voice 
Training and introduction to Church Music Appreciation. The Chorus 
each year accepts a limited number of appointments for local and out- 
of-town appearances and radio programs. The group has at various 
times been on the American Baptist Convention programs, and has sung 
for New York State Conventions and other Church Assemblies. Select- 
ed members sing in the Chapel Choir at the daily Chapel Exercises 
of the Divinity School. A First Year Chorus is also maintained, this 
group uniting with the Divinity School Chorus in such special programs 
as the Christmas and Easter Musical Services. 


Student Service in the Churches 


All students in the Divinity School are engaged in some form of 
service with churches in and around Rochester. A considerable num- 
ber teach in the church schools, assist in young people’s work, or conduct 
boys’ clubs, either on a voluntary or remunerative basis. Others serve 
as pastors, about sixty churches being cared for in this way. The 
religious work which these students perform is always well received, 
and has proved itself fruitful both in service to the churches and in 
the practical training of the students. Correspondence relating to stu- 
dent field work should be addressed to Professor Willkens. 


Radio Broadcasting 


Through the co-operation of the Rochester Federation of Churches 
and one of the local broadcasting stations, students have the opportunity 
of practical experience in radio broadcasting. Regular religious pro- 
grams are conducted by students of this Divinity School and included 
in the weekly schedule of station WSAY from its studio in this city. 


These services are later discussed with the student by a member of the 
Faculty. 


Conditions of Residence 
and Graduation 


Admission 


ehe Divinity School admits men and women of Christian character 
and approved educational attainment from any Christian denomi- 
nation. The curriculum is primarily designed for the training of pas- 
tors and preachers for work at home and abroad. In addition the School 
admits persons of equal qualifications who wish to fit themselves for 
other forms of Christian leadership. 


An applicant for admission to a course leading to graduation includ- 
ing the conferring of the Bachelor of Divinity degree is required to 
furnish evidence of graduation from an approved college or university, 
including Colleges of Agriculture in accordance with the program for- 
mulated by the Conference on Co-operation between Colleges of Agri- 
culture and Theological Seminaries.* 

Blanks upon which application for admission should be made may 
be secured from the Registrar on request. Each application will be 
judged upon its merits, and the School reserves the right to refuse any 
application without expressed reason. The following documents are 
required as a part of the application for admission. In cases of docu- 
ments from Oriental institutions they should be accompanied by a trans- 
lation into English. 

(a) A statement of Christian experience. 

(b) A transcript of all academic work above high school grade show- 
ing at least ninety (90) semester hours of arts and science courses, and 
including a certificate of college graduation. 


(c) A license to preach from some responsible ecclesiastical body. 


(d) Certificates of good character from the head of the school most 
recently attended, and from two other persons, preferably clergymen 
of recognized standing. 

(e) Incase of a transfer from another theological school a transcript 


*In appraising the value of college degrees, the ratings of such standardizing 
agencies as the Association of American Universities, the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and the Education Department ot 
the State of New York are, in general, followed. 
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of completed courses and a statement of honorable dismissal from that 
school. 

(£) A small unmounted photograph. 

(g) Inthe case of a student coming from a college under the auspices 
of the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society a certificate of 
approval from the Committee of Reference on that particular field. 
Such of the required documents as do not accompany the application 
must be on file before matriculation is completed. It is highly desira- 
ble that application should be made as soon as a decision has been 
reached in order that due time may be given to collect the necessary 
credentials. 

The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School urges upon all who are con- 
templating theological training the importance of proper breadth and 
balance in their college preparation. The college student who is pre- 
paring for a theological seminary is advised to avoid specialization in 
religion in his college studies. The student’s college training should 
result in an ability to use English correctly, to think clearly, and to 
make scholarly use of at least one foreign language; it should acquaint 
him with the world of nature as well as with the world of men and 
ideas in which he lives; and it should result in a genuine sense of 
achievement on his part. 

The Divinity School strongly recommends that among the total num- 
ber of semester hours required in order to achieve college graduation, 
the following should be included as a minimum: 

English Composition and Literature, 12-16 semester hours. 

Philosophy, a course in either Introduction to Philosophy or the 
History of Philosophy, and a course in either Ethics or Logic. 

General History, 6-12 semester hours. 

Psychology, 3-6 semester hours. 

Foreign Languages, reading ability in at least one. 

Natural Science, one course in Physical and one in Biological Sci- 
ence. 

The Social Sciences, courses in two of the following: Economics, 
Sociology, Government, Social Psychology, Education. 

The Divinity School will study the college transcripts of candidates 
for admission to its course with the foregoing recommendation in mind. 
The Faculty of the Divinity School reserves the right to prescribe ad- 
ditional work in any of the above subjects to entering students whose 
preparation in the same is markedly deficient. 
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Any applicant who has completed one or more years of the regular 
course in an approved theological seminary and who brings a certificate 
of credits and of honorable dismissal will be admitted to the Second 
Year Class provided his transcript shows that he has completed equiv- 
alents of the prescribed courses. All entering students pay a matric- 
ulation fee of five dollars ($5.00). 


Further information and application forms may be secured by writing 
to Dr. Oren H. Baker, Dean, or Miss Ethel B. Pearson, Registrar, 1100 
South Goodman Street, Rochester 20, New York. 


PRETHEOLOGICAL STUDENT GRANTS 


Since the Baptist Education Society of the State of New York re- 
ceives no funds through denominational contributions, its aid to Baptist 
ministerial students in college is limited to students enrolled in the two 
colleges mentioned below. 


SrupENT GRANTS IN CoLGATE University. The Baptist Education 
Society of the State of New York offers a certain number of grants, 
available at Colgate University, to young men preparing to enter the 
regular course in the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. In order to 
be eligible for an Education Society Grant, a student must maintain 
a ratio between the number of semester hours and quality points of 
1:1.1. This provision does not apply to members of the Freshman 
Class. Qualifying students may receive a grant which provides the 
sum of seventy-five dollars ($75) in the first year, eighty-seven dollars 
and fifty cents ($87.50) in the second year, and one hundred fifty dollars 
($150) in each of the two final years, all to be paid by the Treasurer 
of the Society into the treasury of the University to apply on tuition. 
Applicants for these grants are advised to correspond with the President 
of Colgate University, or with the Dean of the Divinity School. 


SruDENT GRANTS IN THE University oF RocuestTEr. The Baptist 
Education Society of the State of New York has at its disposal the 
income from certain funds in the custody of the University of Rochester, 
available primarily to persons who are preparing themselves to enter 
the regular course at the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. A regu- 
larly matriculated student in the University, approved by the Society, 
may receive a grant to apply on tuition, provided that no grant shall 
exceed two hundred and twenty-five dollars ($225) in any one year. 
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These grants will be recognized by the Scholarship Committee of the 
University, provided the student is eligible to receive aid under the 
rules of the University, which at present require that the student rank 
in the upper half of the class. The grants will be paid in orders upon 
the University Bursar. Any existing surplus in the income may be 
applied to the payment of fees in the Graduate or Extension Divisions 
of the University. Applicants for these grants are advised to correspond 
with the Secretary of the Grant Committee of the University, or with 
the Dean of the Divinity School. 

These grants in both Colgate University and the University of Roch- 
ester are not, however, guaranteed against possible reduction by the 
Society in case of necessity. 


Preparation-of Chaplains 
Graduates of this Divinity School are accepted by both the Army and 
the Navy for appointments as Chaplains, provided they meet the re- 
quirements other than theological which the Services prescribe, and 
that vacancies in either Chaplains’ Corps exist. This Divinity School 
is approved by the Navy Department as an institution within the Naval 
V-12 Chaplaincy Training Program. 


Requirements for Graduation 

This Divinity School requires at least eighty-one (81) semester 
hours or their equivalent in term hours (108) of resident graduate 
study for graduation, seventy-two (72) of these hours being prescribed, 
and thirty-six (36) hours being elective. The prescribed courses are 
those considered by the Faculty to be basic both in content and method. 
Theological courses previously offered as a part of the requirements 
for a degree already received will not be credited toward a degree 
from this School. Each year consists of thirty-six (36) term hours. 
No student will be recommended for graduation unless all institutional 
bills have been paid, and his record with the Library has been cleared. 

A thorough grounding in Christian Origins, Christian Progress, 
Christian Interpretation and Christian Leadership is considered a matter 
of prime importance to success in the work of the ministry. As the 
School of Law insists upon the candidate’s attainment of a certain mini- 
mum of knowledge with regard to all the main branches of legal science, 
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and much knowledge about Contracts is no equivalent for the absence 
of knowledge about Evidence; as the School of Medicine will not grad- 
uate a student who has never studied Anatomy, whatever his achieve- 
ments in Materia Medica, so this Divinity School refuses to confer its 
degree upon any student who is not reasonably proficient in all the 
principal areas of theological science. 

In addition to the 108 term hours of academic studies required for 
graduation, all students are required to pursue field work throughout 
the period of three years. Students who choose to extend their course 
to four years, on account of a large field work load, will have a schedule 
of nine term hours instead of twelve. 

For students carrying a twelve credit hour academic load and serving 
as assistant pastors, the credit for field work will be calculated at three 
hours per term. For students carrying a nine credit hour academic load 
and serving as pastors of churches, the credit for field work will be 
calculated at six hours per term. A credit hour is one hour per week 
for a term of eleven (11) weeks. The twelve hour schedule and the 
nine hour schedule of academic studies, plus field work, are both con- 
sidered a full time student load. 


The Prescribed Courses 


At the conclusion of the work of the First Year the Faculty will pass 
upon the general professional promise of the members of each class. - 
Should it be deemed unwise for any individual to proceed in his studies, 
he will receive counsel as to a more desirable program. 

When the prescribed courses of the First and Second Years have 
been satisfactorily completed, the Faculty will by vote advance such 
students as have shown worthiness, and promise of ability in religious 
leadership to candidacy for the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. Those 
so approved may pursue the courses of the Third Year. Since 1948 
such approval has been based upon a comprehensive examination. 


The Degree of Bachelor of Divinity 
A student in order to become a candidate for the degree of Bachelor 
of Divinity must, as a minimum, have received a first college degree 
acceptable to the Faculty. In the courses required for graduation the 
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candidate must have maintained an average standing of not less than 
seventy-five (75% ) per cent. 


Every candidate for the degree of Bachelor of Divinity must satisfy 
the Faculty that he has access to the resources of scholarship and 1s 
familiar with its methods, by furnishing proof that he has done satis- 
factory work either in the Hebrew language, or in New Testament 
Greek, or in a modern language other than his native tongue, or by 
demonstrating his acquaintance with scientific, philosophical or lstor- 
ical method, 


The degree of Bachelor of Divinity will be conferred at the close 
of the Third Year upon all students who have met the requirements, 
including the payment of a graduation fee of ten dollars ($10.00). 

Graduates of former years who desire to become candidates for the 
degree of Bachelor of Divinity must register with the Registrar before 
the first of October of the year in which the degree is sought, indicating 
the field in which they wish to pursue their investigation. Upon the 
filing of such application, the Faculty will appoint one of its members 
in consultation with whom a thesis subject shall be selected and under 
whose direction the work shall be done. These theses must be of not 
less than six thousand words and must also be in the office of the Regis- 
trar not later than the first of April. Any candidate whose thesis is 
approved by the Faculty will be recommended to the Board of Trustees 
for the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. 

In order to become eligible for the degree, former students of other 
approved institutions ordinarily will be required to complete a minimum 
of two years of controlled work in residence in addition to the above 
requirements. 


The annual catalogue will publish the names of all who shall have 
received the degree within the year. 


Graduate Study 


To encourage work of this character the Baptist Education Society 
of the State of New York has established a limited number of Fellow- 
ships and Graduate Scholarships. Conditions governing appointment 
to these scholarships will be found on the following pages. 

In addition to the Graduate Scholars, any student who has been grad- 
uated from this Divinity School or from another institution of similar 
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rank, may, with the approval of the Faculty, be enrolled, free of charge, 
as a graduate student with the same privileges as a regular resident 
student, excepting in the matter of scholarships. The richness and 
range of the curriculum of the School afford ample opportunity for one 
or two years of additional resident study. Most of the groups of the 
curriculum make definite provision for such work in the form of Semi- 
nars and of private study under the direction of the various professors. 
Courses adapted to graduate work and definite fields for research are 
specified in the curriculum under the Roman numerals II and III. 


Advanced Degrees in the University of Rochester 


The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School has entered into relations with 
the University of Rochester whereby properly qualified students of the 
former School may work for a post-graduate degree in the University. 
Registration in the University must occur before the work is begun. 
In each case the credentials presented must include a statement from 
the Dean of the Divinity School that the graduate work to be under- 
taken has the approval of its faculty. The requirements for the degree 
shall be determined in each individual case by the University Dean of 
Graduate Studies and the Head of the college department concerned, 
in consultation with a selected officer of the Divinity School. 


Scholarships and Student Grants 

The Divinity School administers the income of certain bequests des- 
ignated for scholarship purposes, and for the academic year 1951-1952 
announces the following plan: 

The question of beneficiary aid to ministerial students has always 
proved a difficult one. The trustees and faculty of the Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School believe they are making a contribution towards a satis- 
factory solution. Financial assistance to students in the Divinity School 
is upon the basis of service rendered. It is thought that this method 
removes the invidious distinction between theological students and stu- 
dents engaged in other fields which has too often obtained. It protects 
the independence and self-respect of the student of theology, both of 
which were threatened by the former method. No able or hard-working 
member of the student body will be hindered by the adoption of this 
plan, and the undesirable features of other systems, against which the 
best students have themselves protested, are thereby eliminated. 
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1. THE Joun J. Jones ScHorarsHip Funp, the proceeds of which, 
in sums not to exceed one hundred fifty dollars ($150), are used to 
help defray the cost of undergraduate tuition. The awards are made 
on the basis of need, and the academic record attained by the beneficiary 
during the college course. 


2. THE GENERAL SCHOLARSHIP FuND, the proceeds of which are 
awarded as 


(a) Merit Scholarships in Aid. These are open to students needing 
such assistance in order to pursue their theological course, and who 
maintain the average in academic studies required for graduation (75%) 
and whose record in field work performance is satisfactory. 


(b) Co-operative Education Society Grants. Whenever Baptist Edu- 
cation Societies of other states make grants to aid students enrolled 
in this Divinity School, the Baptist Education Society of the State of 
New York will co-operate by a further grant from its own funds, the 
total of which shall not exceed the maximum that may be received by 
an undergraduate as scholarship or grant. 


(c) Foreign Student Grants. A limited number of co-operative 
grants toward which the Divinity School will pay the sum of three hun- 
dred dollars ($300) in such cases as a Foreign Mission Society or some 
responsible organization on the mission field is willing to pay two 
hundred dollars ($200). Nationals of those lands where the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society of the American Baptist Convention 
operates are eligible for these grants, provided they are properly qual- 
ified by a reading and speaking knowledge of the English language and 
by educational training to enter the Divinity School, and who also give 
satisfactory evidence of actual achievement and of promise for future 
usefulness. Holders of these grants must pursue studies as regular 
students in the Divinity School for at least one complete academic 
year. Applications for such grants must be accompanied by testimony 
from the Mission Society and from officials in the mission field from 
which the applicant comes regarding the applicant’s character, training, 
ability, and prospective work. All documents in connection with appli- 
cations for these grants should be in the possession of the Registrar 


not later than the first of May preceding the school year during which 
the grant is to be used. 
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(d) Rural Parish Summer Service Grants. 


(1) In co-operation with the American Baptist Home Mission Society 
and the Baptist Missionary Convention of the State of New York, the 
Divinity School has the authority to nominate one or more students to 
enjoy these awards. These grants will be awarded annually to students 
who are willing to give at least twelve weeks of summer service to coun- 
try parishes in New York State to which they may be assigned. These 
parishes are to be situated, whenever possible, so that the students shall 
be under the supervision of some person competent to observe and 
supervise the student’s work, such fields preferably to be closely identi- 
fied either with some larger parish, a united church, a federated church, 
or some other form of progressive rural work. It is further understood 
that the students so selected do not necessarily commit themselves to 
the rural field as a permanent place of life work, but do undertake to 
secure for themselves a thorough-going understanding of the rural 
problem. 

Each grant will include provision for board and lodging on the field 
for the term of service, and in addition a sum of not less than $100 
from the co-operating organizations. 


(2) In addition there is available through the beneficence of the Erie 
Endowment, Erie, Pennsylvania, the sum of $500 annually, to aid in 
the compensation of students of the Divinity School who serve weak 
churches of the city or countryside during the academic year or their 
summer vacations. 


3. Tue Witrrep W. Fry Memoriat Funp. This fund was estab- 
lished in 1943 by Mrs. Anna Ayer Fry in memory of her husband, an 
outstanding Christian layman and business leader, also a trustee of the 
Baptist Education Society of the State of New York from 1928 to 1935. 
The income from this fund provides an annual scholarship awarded to 
the student showing special promise in the field of Homiletics and who 
is judged to be ina position to afford assistance in the Homiletical or 
Practical Department. 


Graduate Scholarships 
The Baptist Education Society has established a limited number of 
Graduate Scholarships which have been designated the Cauldwell, the 
Knowlton, and the Randall Graduate Scholarships, in memory of gen- 
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erous contributors to the funds of the Society. These Scholarships are 
awarded to graduates of the Divinity School who have maintained a 
superior record in their studies and demonstrated exceptional fitness for 
Christian leadership. Appointments to these honors are made by the 
Board of Trustees on the nomination of the Faculty of the Divinity 
School. The amount appropriated in each case is based on the dimen- 
sions of the scholar’s program of graduate study and the freedom 
required to maintain standards of excellence. Initiative in these ap- 
pointments rests with the Faculty. Applications are not received. In- 
quiries, however, may be addressed to the Dean. 


Fellowships 

The Baptist Education Society has established a limited number of 
Fellowships for advanced postgraduate theological study. Two of these 
Fellowships are named the General and the Stillman Witt Fellowships 
in memory of generous contributors to the funds of the Society. These 
Fellowships are awarded to graduates of the Divinity School who have 
maintained a superior record in their studies and demonstrated excep- 
tional gifts for research and scholarly productivity. Appointments to 
these honors are made by the Board of Trustees on the nomination of 
the Faculty of the Divinity School. The amount appropriated in each 
case is based on the dimensions of the Fellow’s program of graduate 
study and the freedom required to maintain standards of excellence. 
Initiative in these appointments rests with the Faculty. Applications 
are not received. Inquiries, however, may be addressed to the Dean. 


The Frank Lemoyne Wilkins Prizes 

Through the generosity of Mrs. Frank L. Wilkins of Providence, 
Rhode Island, there has been established a memorial prize in honor of 
her husband, the Reverend Frank Lemoyne Wilkins, D.D., a graduate 
of the Rochester Theological Seminary in the Class of 1879. As a 
result of her gift, two annual prizes, one of thirty dollars and the other 
of twenty dollars are offered to the authors of the best essays sub- 
mitted on the subject, “Kingdom Principles in the Teachings of Jesus, 


with particular emphasis on the permanent values of Jesus’ religion 
and teachings.” 
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The conditions governing the award are as follows: Eligibility to 
the competition shall be limited to the ten members of the Third Year 
Class in the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School who receive the high- 
est rating in the first two years of their course provided they have taken 
their entire theological course at this Divinity School. A list of eligible 
students is posted early in the Autumn Term. The essays submitted 
are to be passed upon by the Faculty of the Divinity School. The prizes 
are awarded each year during the exercises of the Spring Convocation. 

The winners for 1950 were Mrs. Elizabeth Johnson Loughhead 
and Mr. George Kenneth Tuttle. 


FIELD oF INVESTIGATION 


The general field of investigation shall be “Jesus and the Kingdom 
of God,” with any one or more of these suggested areas of research :— 
(1) What was Jesus’ view of the Kingdom ; (2) Agreements and dis- 
agreements from Jesus; (3) Comparison between Jesus’ view and that 
of the early church; (4) Early Christian reconstructions; (5) Mediaeval 
Christian reconstructions; (6) Early modern Christian reconstructions ; 
(7) The Social Gospel of the 19th century ; (8) Millennial interpreta- 
tion; (9) Past and present Catholic interpretations; (10) History of 
the concept of the Kingdom of God. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR THESIS 


1. The thesis must be typed on 83 x 11 inch paper and be at least 5,000 words in 
length. 


2. The investigation must be historical and critical, not homiletical. 
3. There must be a table of contents. 
4. Quotations must be indented, and typed in single-space style. 


5. The points made must be supported by footnotes, showing the source or 
sources. 


6. A bibliography must be appended, arranged as to (a) books; (b) dictionary 
articles; (c) pamphlets; (d) periodical articles. 


7 The form of bibliographical reference should be: name of author, title, place 
of publication, date. 


8. The paper must be submitted under an assumed name; the real name of the 
writer shall be inclosed in a sealed envelope, which also bears on the outside the 
same assumed name.These envelopes will not be opened until after the judges 
have made the awards. 
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Student Field Work 


As indicated in the description of the curriculum, all regularly matric- 
ulated students are expected to meet the field work requirement for 
graduation. Dr. Milton C. Froyd, Director of Field Work Research, 
and Professor Fred H. Willkens, assisted by other members of the 
Faculty, undertake to provide careful guidance for the student in this 
work in order that maximum educational value may be gained from it. 
Correspondence on placement in field work positions should be addressed 
to Dr. Froyd or Dr. Willkens. 


Placement and Pastoral Changes 


The Divinity School assumes responsibility for the placement of its 
graduates. In the matter of pastoral changes, the School undertakes 
to assist alumni in their efforts to secure new fields of service. While 
denominational offices and agencies are the primary channels through 
which pastors must seek churches, the School welcomes opportunity to 
send supporting recommendations when the name of an alumnus is 
known to be before a congregation. Correspondence from pulpit com- 
mittees seeking pastors is also encouraged. This service by the School 
is handled through the Dean’s Office. 


Emergency Loan Fund 
The Baptist Education Society has established an Emergency Loan 
Fund, from which, in cases of special need, students may borrow cer- 
tain limited amounts. These loans are to be secured by a contract with 
definite terms as to interest and repayment. 


Summary of Tuition and Other Expenses 


This statement is made in the form recommended by the American 
Association of Theological Schools. 


A. Tue Tuition charge to cover cost of instruction is $335 which 
may be met in whole or in part by scholarship aid from The Baptist 
Education Society of the State of New York. Such grants will be made 
on the basis of an application showing need and presented by the stu- 
dent at the beginning of each academic year. Students who take less 
than nine credit hours per term, the minimum full-time load, will be 
charged a tuition rate of eight dollars ($8.00) per hour. 
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B. Dormitory Fer. In the Single Men’s Dormitory the fee for the 
use of a room including infirmary service, a post-office box, gymnasium 
locker, heat, lights, and supervisory service, is eighty-five dollars ($85.00) 
annually. Information concerning apartments in the Married Students’ 
Dormitory will be furnished upon request by the Dean. There is also 
a room deposit of five dollars ($5.00) returnable after graduation. 


C. Boarp. Board is furnished by the Administration in the Refec- 
tory. Payment for board is by the purchase of tickets. 


D. REGISTRATION FEE. There is a matriculation fee of five dollars 
($5.00) payable once only, on or before the time of first registration. 


E. GrapuaTion FEE. For the bachelor’s degree the fee is ten 
dollars ($10.00). 


F. Lrprary Fee. None. 


G. Heattu Fee. For residents in the Single Men’s Dormitory, this 
fee is included in the dormitory fee—see item B above. For men not 
residents of the dormitory the optional fee is five dollars ($5.00) an- 
nually. 


H. Arwtcetic Fee. Included in Student Association dues. 


I. StupenT AssociATION Dues. By vote of the Student Association 
a tax of three dollars ($3.00) is collected for the use of the Association. 
This is used for athletic, social, and traveling expenses. 

The estimated cost of spending an academic year on the campus is, 
for a single man, approximately $650, exclusive of tuition. All field 
work assignments are income-producing and the industrious student 
rarely experiences difficulty in meeting his expenses. 


The Curriculum 


ely. HE primary purpose of The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, an 
institution unconditionally accredited by the American Association 
of Theological Schools, is to prepare men and women for the work of 
the Christian ministry. 

With a view to the better integration of the work of the entire course 
and to the presentation in logical form of the content of the curriculum 
the courses are arranged in four groups entitled: CHRISTIAN ORIGINS, 
CHRISTIAN PROGRESS, CHRISTIAN INTERPRETATION, AND CHRISTIAN 
LEADERSHIP. 

Beginning with the Autumn Term 1951 all courses will be rated as 
majors and will provide a credit of three hours each, with the exception 
of Orientation, C.L. 21, and C.L. 22, which will carry two credit hours 
each. In the following organization of the curriculum, courses numbered 
1-29 are Prescribed, those numbered 30-79 are General Electives, those 
numbered 80 and above are Research and Seminar courses. 


First Year 
Autumn Term Winter Term Spring Term 

Old Testament (CO 1) Old Testament (CO 2) New Testament (CO 4) 
Homiletics (CL 16) New Testament (CO 3) Soc. of Religion (CI 13) 
Orientation (CL 0) Homiletics (CL 17) Past. Psyc. and 

Voice (CL 21) Practicum II (Gib, ZS) Rev Es (CL 19, 24) 
Practicum I (CL 22) Field Work Ch. Admin. CIES) 
Field Work Field Work 


Second Year 
Church History (CP 5) Church History (CP 6) Church History (CP 7) 


Theology (CI 10) Theology (CI 11) Theology (diy 1) 
Pastoral Care (CL 20) Method of Phil. (CI 8) Phil. of Relig. (CI 9) 
Rural-Urban Const. Soc. Ethics Relig. Ed. (Eia25)) 
(Clit, (CL 14) (CI 15) Field Work 
Field Work Field Work 
Third Year 


Wholly elective 12 hours each Term 


(Chorus may be elected through the First, Second, and Third Years with cumulative 
credit of three hours) 
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Christian Origins 
(Biblical Group) 


The courses of study in the Old Testament are designed to make the 
student familiar with the Hebrew scriptures and with the origin and 
development of the institutions and religious ideas of the Hebrew people. 
These are studied not only for their own value but also because Chris- 
tianity has important roots in Hebrew soil. The courses in the New 
Testament are planned to give the student as thorough knowledge as 
possible concerning the situation in which Christianity arose and the 
forces which operated in its origin and early development. The history 
of the use and interpretation of the New Testament receives attention. 
Courses in the original and cognate languages of the Bible are offered. 
The work is intended to enable the student intelligently to appreciate 
the Bible and to understand the first age of Christianity. 


PRESCRIBED 


C. L. O. Orientation. A special course designed to introduce the student 
to the various issues involved in modern theological thought 
and to acquaint him with the curricular approaches to these 
issues. Special attention is given to the place of the church 
in relation to contemporary life. Two hours per week with 
credit. Autumn Term. First Year. Dr. Froyd. 


RESEARCH 
Individualized Work. Individualized work in all departments is gov- - 
erned by the following standards: 

1. Eligibility for individualized work shall be limited to 
Third Year students who have maintained an average of B 
or above during their first two years in the field in which the 
work is chosen. 

2. Individualized work shall be limited to students who have 
demonstzated their capacity to do work on a research basis. 

3. Individualized work shall have the dimensions of a major 
and the students shall be required to report to the supervising 
professor regularly for a conference period of not less than 
one and one-half hours per week. 

4. Individualized work shall carry a number in the catalogue 
and be subject to the usual requirement of registration. 


be 
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A. THE OLD*TESTAMENT 


I. GENERAL PRESCRIBED COURSES 


Introduction to the Old Testament. (1) A study of the faith of 


Israel, giving particular attention to the period from the Exodus 
to the fall of the nation in 586 B.C. Historical, cultural, and 
geographical orientation; literary and form-critical investiga- 
tion; the major theological issues of the Old Testament. Au- 
tumn Term, First Year. Professor Anderson. 


2. Introduction to the Old Testament. (2) Continuation of the above 
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course, with consideration of the period from the Exile to the 
Christian era. The rise of Judaism. The development of the 
Old Testament canon. Winter Term, First Year. Professor 
Anderson. 


II. GENERAL ELECTIVE COURSES 


Theology of the Old Testament. A consideration of biblical themes 
such as relevation, sin, judgment, and salvation in relation to 
the Hebraic understanding of man, society, ethical obligation, 
and history. Winter Term. Professor Anderson. 


The Prophets of the Eighth Century. An intensive study of the 
messages of Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah in the setting of 
the cultural environment and historical crises of the period. 
The relevance of the prophets for our times. Autumn Term. 
Professor Anderson. 


Jeremiah and Ezekiel. A critical examination of the literature 
of and an interpretative study of the message of these prophets 
in the light of the circumstances attending the fall of the nation. 
The significance of these prophets in relation to Judaism and 
Christianity. Autumn Term. Professor Anderson. 


Second Isaiah and Jonah. A critical, theological study of the mes- 
sage of the Prophet of the Exile. The book of Jonah in rela- 
tion to Judaism. Implications of these books for Christianity. 
Spring Term. Professor Anderson. 


34. 
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82. 


83. 


85. 
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The Psalms of Israel. The composition of the Psalter. Legalistic 
and prophetic strains in the Psalter. Interpretation of selected 
psalms in the light of their cultic situation in the Israelite 
community and their abiding significance. Spring Term. Pro- 
fessor Anderson. 


III. SEMINARS AND RESEARCH 


Archaeology and the Old Testament. The contributions of archae- 
ology to our understanding of the cultural background of the 
Old Testament and the relation of Israel to her neighbors. 
Autumn Term. Professor Anderson. 


Wisdom Literature. A study of Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, The 
Wisdom of Ben Sirach, The Wisdom of Solomon. The relation 
of this type of literature to similar literature of other countries. 
Winter Term. Professor Anderson. 


The Messianic Hope. The development of Messianism as repre- 
sented in the literature of the Old Testament and inter-Testa- 
mental literature. Spring Term. Professor Anderson. 


The Place of the Old Testament in the Christian Bible. Hermeneu- 
tical principles. The unity and diversity of the Old Testament. 
Evaluation of allegory and typology, especially with reference 
to current movements of Old Testament study in Europe, as 
represented by Wilhelm Vischer. The Old Testament in the 
ecumenical Church. Spring Term. Professor Anderson. 


Special Research. Work on special projects in Old Testament 
criticism or theology under the supervision of the professor. 
Open to students only by special permission. 


TV. LANGUAGE 


Elementary Hebrew. The elements of Hebrew grammar and syn- 
tax. Elementary reading from the Old Testament as early as 
possible. Three quarters. 
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86. Intermediate Hebrew. Continuation of the study of Hebrew gram- 
mar and syntax, but with more attention to the exegesis of 
selected passages or books of the Old Testament. Prerequisite, 
Course 85 or equivalent. 


B. NEW TESTAMENT 


I. GENERAL PRESCRIBED COURSES 


3. General Introduction to the New Testament. A survey of the 
environment of early Christianity. The introduction to the 
books which form the New Testament. The canonization of 
the New Testament. Its meaning in Christianity today. Win- 
ter Term, First Year. Professor Branton. 


4. The Religion of the New Testament. A study of the religious 
thought and practices within the books of the New Testament. 
Their growth, their significance for their own day, and their 
function in our present day. Spring Term, First Year. Pro- 
fessor Branton. 


Il. ErzcrtveE CoursEs 


37. A Study of the Synoptic Gospels. The critical examination of the 
Gospels and a study of the synoptic problem with attention 
given to the sources of the Gospels, form-criticism, and textual 
criticism. Autumn Term. Professor Branton. 


38. Johannine Literature. An interpretation of the Fourth Gospel, 
the Johannine Letters and the Revelation of John on the basis 
of the English text, with emphasis upon the place of these 
documents in modern Christian thought. Autumn Term. 
Professor Branton. 


39. Pauline Letters. Interpretation of the Letter to the Romans and 
the Corinthian Correspondence on the basis of the English 
text, with attention to the Pauline concept of salvation and the 
Christian life. Autumn Term. Professor Branton, 
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40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


88. 


89. 


The Pastoral Epistles. An interpretation of the Pastoral letters 
with attention to the growing need for organization and for 
better qualified leadership; ethical standards. Professor Bran- 
ton. 


The Catholic Epistles. An interpretation of the various letters 
of this group with attention to the contributions of each one 
to church life, to religious thought, or to ethical ideals in the 
growing Christian movement. Professor Branton. 


The Gospel of Matthew. Translation and interpretation of the 
Gospel of Matthew, with out-of-class work in grammar and 
word studies. Open to students in all classes who have an 
adequate knowledge of Greek. Winter Term. Professor Bran- 
ton. 


ABC. Beginning Greek. This course deals with elementary forms 
and syntax. Passages from the New Testament are translated. 
Open as an elective to Second Year students. 


The Life of Jesus. A study of the life of Jesus with special em- 
phasis upon his mission, his religion, his ethical and religious 
teachings ; their significance today. Spring Term. Professor 
Branton. 


II]. RESEARCH AND SEMINARS 


Interpretation of the New Testament. A seminar for the inter- 
pretation of selected sections of the New Testament. The 
work will be done on the basis of the Greek and the seminar 
will be limited to students approved by the professor. Profes- 
sor Branton. 


Biblical and Patristic Greek. A seminar in Biblical and Patristic 
Greek. Problems in language, translation and interpretation. 
Prerequisite, at least two years of classical Greek and a course 
in Biblical Greek. Professor Branton. 
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90. Individualized Work. Professor Branton. 


Christian Progress 
(Historical Group) 


A religious leader must have some knowledge of Christian history if 
he is to read religious literature intelligently and deal sympathetically 
with the denominationalism of our country. The historical courses are 
planned to convey the essential facts. A religious leader needs even 
more a scientific understanding of the workings of religious history, 
the forces which build religious institutions, crystallize religious beliefs, 
and precipitate religious movements. The personal experience of the 
individual is too brief to give this. Historical insight will give the back- 
ward and forward look that makes a man more than a day laborer in 
the Kingdom of God. 


I. GENERAL PRESCRIBED COURSES 


5. History of Roman Catholicism. The nature of Roman Catholicism. 
The origin of the early Christian community. The emergence 
of a sacramental, authoritarian church, and the development 
of a coercive, ecclesiastically dominated civilization. The 
medieval church, the Counter Reformation, the Restoration and 
after. Second Year, Autumn Term. Professor Hudson. 


6. History of Protestantism: The Conservative and Liberal Reforma- 
tions. The nature of Protestantism: its central affirmations. 
The Protestant indictment of Rome. The conservative ref- 
ormations of the Sixteenth century: Lutheranism, Calvinism, 
and Anglicanism. The liberal reformation of the seventeenth 
century, associated with the rise of Puritanism, Pietism, Spirit- 
ualism, and Rationalism. Religious freedom and the evangelical 
spirit. Second Year, Winter Term. Professor Hudson. 


7. History of Protestantism: “The Great Century” and After. The 
nineteenth century as “The Great Century” in the history of 
Christianity. The evangelical revivals in America and Great 
Britain. The modern missionary enterprise. Religion on the 
American frontier. Impact of an urban and industrial society. 
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The re-discovery of the world and the ecumenical movement. 
Second Year, Spring Term. Professor Hudson. 


II. GENERAL ELECTIVE CouRSES 


The Ecumenical Movement. A study of its origin, growth and 
present status. The leaders and objectives of the movement. 
The great ecumenical conferences of Stockholm, Lausanne, 
Oxford, Edinburgh, Madras and Amsterdam. Problems of 
Christian faith and action in relation to the Church’s function 
in postwar days. Winter term, 1951. Professor Hudson. 


The History of the Baptists. The origin of the Baptists and their 
relation to English Separatism. The Baptists in Colonial 
America. Baptist confessions of faith. The rise of associa- 
tions and their significance. Baptists and the American Rev- 
olution. Baptists and Modern Missions. The Baptist World 
Alliance. European Baptists since Oncken. Crucial issues in 
the life of contemporary Baptists. Autumn Term, 1951. Pro- 
fessor Hudson. 


Calvin and Calvinism. The content and influence of the thought 
of John Calvin. The relationship of Calvinism to the rise of 
modern nationalism, capitalism, and democracy. Winter Term. 
Professor Hudson. 


The Social Orientation of American Preaching, 1880-1910. A 
seminar, involving the preparation of studies of the sermons 
of outstanding preachers of the period. Autumn Term. Pro- 
fessor Hudson. 


Modern Roman Catholicism. A study of the history, structure, 
dogmas, and program of the post-Tridentine Roman church; 
its social and political philosophy. Spring Term. Professor 
Hudson. 


Pastoral Counseling in the Seventeenth Century. A study of the 
content, principles, methods, and significance of pastoral coun- 
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seling during the period of the Puritan Revolution. Professor 
Hudson. 


53. The Cults and the Sects in America. Professor Hudson. 


III. RESEARCH AND SEMINARS 


93. Individualized Work. Research projects in the field of church 
history and missions under the guidance of the professor. By 
arrangement. Professor Hudson. 


Christian Interpretations 
(Systematic Group) 


The courses of study pursued in the field of Christian Interpretation 
are intended to introduce the student to a further insight into the basic 
character of the religious life in mankind universally and to an appre- 
hension of its significance in relation to the world of human experience, 
with the aim of unfolding the supreme character of the Christian faith 
and its mission to all mankind. This group of studies embraces the 
disciplines known as the Philosophy of Religion, Christian Theology 
with the intimately related subject of Christian Ethics, and Social Ethics. 
In the Philosophy of Religion, the nature of the religious experience is 
studied as it is seen in both the Christian and the non-Christian religions, 
and the philosophic basis of an adequate religious view of the world 
is sought. In Christian Theology the attempt is made, from the stand- 
point of the Christian experience in its widest range, to present an 
orderly exposition of the genius of the Christian faith, its fundamental 
principles and beliefs as respects its relation to human life, to the world 
and to the Supreme Being and a vindication of its claim to a universal 
human allegiance. In Christian Ethics is studied the nature of the 
moral ideal, its relation to the Christian view of God and man and the 
world, and the use of Christian character and conduct as a test of 
truth in theology. Social Ethics aims to interpret the relation of in- 
dividual character and personality to environing social influences and 
to socially approved standards, and to seek to understand how to direct 


the social forces and guide man’s social character toward the ideal of 
the Kingdom of God. 
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A. PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


I. GENERAL PRESCRIBED COURSES 


8. Philosophy and the Christian Perspective. The claim of Christianity 
to present a fundamental truth about man is examined with 
respect to contemporary criticisms of the Christian perspective. 
The reading and lectures are concentrated upon basic problems 
of method and the standards of truth and religious belief. 
Winter Term. Second Year. Assistant Professor Holcomb. 


9. Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion. Selected groups of 
important religious beliefs and their implications for a way of 
life are appraised with regard to their meaning, credibilty, and 
religious adequacy. The reading covers the principal issues 
for theistic belief. Spring Term. Second Year. Assistant 
Professor Holcomb. 


II. GENERAL ELECTIVE COURSES 


56. Ethical Theory and Its Relation to Religion. A seminar for the 
examination of competing ethical standards and their relation 
to every day actions and to religious concerns. The problems 
will be discussed with reference to contemporary issues. 
Spring, 1952. Assistant Professor Holcomb. 


TII. SEMINARS AND RESEARCH 


95. Reconstruction in Philosophy of Religion (A). A seminar in which 
the questions raised for the student in the required courses will 
be discussed and followed through towards an answer. Selected 
reading in Hartshorne. Autumn Term, 1951. Assistant Pro- 
fessor Holcomb. 


96. Reconstruction in Philosophy of Religion (B). With background 
reading in Whitehead, a constructive and detailed discussion 
of topics suggested by the students’ needs and interests will 
be carried through. A Seminar, Spring, 1951. Assistant Pro- 
fessor Holcomb. 
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Modern Religious Realism. A seminar in which one of the most 
vigorous of contemporary movements in religious thought is 
discussed. The contributions of such men as Kierkegaard and 
Buber are contrasted with those of non-Christians like Sartre. 
Literary expressions of the movement as represented by Kafka, 
Sartre, and Camus are a part of the reading. Winter, 1951. 
Assistant Professor Holcomb. 


See CI 104 under Christian Theology and Ethics. 


Individualized Work. Guidance in arranging a program of study 
suited to the interests of advanced students. Given on request. 
Assistant Professor Holcomb. 


B. .CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY AND ERARICS 


I. GENERAL PRESCRIBED COURSES 


Major Issues in the Historical Development of Christian Theology. 
The faith of the early Christians; patristic views of God and 
Christ ; the conflict in the middle ages between faith and rea- 
son; the theology of the reformers; the rise of modern lib- 
eral Christianity. Autumn Term, Second Year. Professor 
Nixon. 


A Working Christian Theology of Today. I. A consideration of 
cardinal questions concerning Revelation, God and his relation- 
ship to the World, and the nature of man, with a view to the 
development by the student of his own theology and message. 
Winter Term, Second Year. Professor Nixon. 


A Working Christian Theology of Today. II. A continuation of 
CI 11. The emphasis in this term will be upon questions 
which concern man’s salvation ; the significance of Jesus Christ ; 


and the task of the Church. Spring Term, Second Year. Pro- 
fessor Nixon, 


II. Etecttve Courses 


The Christian Quest of the Good Life. Christianity as a way 
of life; historic factors which have entered into the Christian 
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_ conception of the good life; illustrations of the good life in 
biographies of great men; the contributions of modern ex- 
‘perience to the reconstruction and the realization of the Chris- 
tian ethical ideal; the conflict of Christianity today with rival 
ethical ideals; the conflict of Christianity today with rival 
philosophies such as those of Nietzsche and Marx. A major. 
Autumn Term. Professor Nixon. 


III. Seminars AND RESEARCH 


The Nature of Redemption. An endeavor to understand the 
Christian view of man’s redemption in the light of contempo- 
rary scientific studies of how characters are formed and 
changed. Spring Term, 1951. Professor Nixon. 


The Nature of Man. Interpretations of the nature of man, and 
of the setting of man’s life in his world as developed in the 
Christian faith and in modern thought. Particular attention 
will be given to Reinhold Niebuhr’s Gifford Lectures. Spring 
Term, 1952. Professor Nixon. 


Great Christian Books. Among the books that will be studied 
are Luther’s Christian Liberty, Pascal’s Thoughts, and Kierke- 
gaard’s Purity of Heart Is to Will One Thing. Winter Term, 
1950-51. Professors Nixon, Hudson, and Holcomb. 


Great Christian Books (alternates with CI 104). Among the 
books that will be studied are the Confessions of St. Augustine, 
the Imitation of Christ, Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, Scougal’s 
The Life of God in the Soul of Man, Bushnell’s Christian 
Nurture, and Rauschenbusch’s Prayers of the Social Awaken- 
ing. Winter Term, 1951-52. Professors Nixon, Hudson and 
Holcomb. 


C. SOCIAL ETHICS AND SOCIOLOGY OF RELIGION 


I. GENERAL PRESCRIBED COURSES 


13. Sociology of Religion. An analysis of the role and function of 


religion and religious institutions in society. A study of the 
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structure and process of social life and the local community ; 
of distribution types, and character of religious groups and 
movements; of the processes of social organization and dis- 
organization, and social control; of the relation of the devel- 
opment of personality and ideologies to group interaction. All 
of the above are treated with special reference to the work 
of the Church. First Year, Spring Term. Professor Ras- 
mussen. 


14. Rural and Urban Church. A combined course comparing rural 
community and structure to the city. The first half deals with 
the organization and trends of rural society in reference to 
the work of the church. The second half considers the nature 
of urban structure, processes, institutions and mode of living 
as related to religious institutions. Autumn Term. Second 
Year. Professor Rasmussen. 


15. Constructive Social Ethics. An analysis of the problems of Chris- 
tian Ethics, with special treatment of the interpersonal and 
social aspects and applications. Considers the relation of 
personal and social ethics; treats the problem of the ethical 
relevancy of Christianity to the social issues concerning con- 
temporary man. Second Year, Winter Term. Professor 
Rasmussen. 


II. GENERAL ELECTIVE CouRSES 


62. Growth of the American Social Consciousness. A critical survey 
of social conflicts in American life and the growth of the 
Christian conscience in relation to social responsibility and 
welfare. Also gives special treatment to the initiative and 
reaction of Christian leaders and the Church. Professor Ras- 
mussen. 


63. Democracy and Christianity. An analysis of the theory and func- 
tion of democratic processes and the role of religion in devel- 
oping and supporting the democratic mode of life. Third Year, 
Spring Term. Professor Rasmussen. 
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III. RESEARCH AND SEMINAR COURSES 


108. Contemporary Social Problems. A discussion, from the perspec- 
tive of Christian responsibility, of the principal contemporary 
social issues; delinquency and crime, race relations, pressure 
groups, welfare and insecurity, communications and propa- 
ganda, problems of maintaining world order, labor-manage- 
ment relations. Each member will select a term project and 
report to the group. The size of the seminar will be limited. 
Winter Term. Professor Rasmussen. 


109. Methods in Parish and Community Analysis. A research seminar 
in which each student will conduct a major parish research 
project, preferably in his own parish. Scientific methods will 
be presented concerning how to gather, tabulate and interpret 
data, conduct surveys, analyze community life, study trends 
and potentialities, etc. The course is designed to give the min- 
ister reliable methods and techniques to enable him to under- 
stand his parish and community. Provides individualized con- 
sultation in addition to seminar sessions. Winter Term. Pro- 
fessor Rasmussen. 


110. An Advanced Course in the Church and Rural Life. Comprehen- 
sive study of rural communities from the standpoint of the 
function of the rural church. Seminar. Professor Rasmussen, 


111. An Advanced Course on the Church in the City. A comprehen- 
sive treatment of the church in terms of its interrelationships 
with typical urban activities and organizations. Seminar. Pro- 
fessor Rasmussen. 


112. Individualized Work in Social Ethics. 


IV. SPECIALIZATION IN RuRAL LEADERSHIP 


To enable interested students to obtain special preparation in rural 
leadership, the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School has entered into re- 
“lations with the Graduate School of Cornell University whereby prop- 
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erly qualified students may substitute fifteen semester hours secured in 
the latter School for an equivalent in electives required for the degree 
of Bachelor of Divinity in the former School. Work done while regis- 
tered as a graduate student at Cornell University in accordance with 
this arrangement may be credited toward one of its advanced degrees, 
subject to conditions governing graduate work for that degree. 
Tuition in the Graduate School of the University, as well as all inci- 
dental fees, must be paid in accordance with the University regulations. 


Further information can be secured by consultation with the Dean. 


V. SPECIALIZATION IN INDUSTRIAL AND LABOR RELATIONS 


To enable students to obtain special preparation in relating religion 
to the problems of labor-management relations, the Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School has made arrangements with Cornell University and the 
New York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations whereby 
qualified students may substitute fifteen semester hours secured in the 
latter school for an equivalent in electives required for the degree of 
Bachelor of Divinity. Students may register for either the first or 
second semester. Application for this work must be made not later than 
March 1 preceding the student’s final year in the Divinity School. Formal 
approval of each application by the faculty will be required. Not more 
than three students may be accepted for any given academic year, 
and this number is subject to the admission regulations of Cornell 
University and the School of Industrial and Labor Relations. 

Tuition and other fees will be paid in accordance with the regulations 
of the School of Industrial and Labor Relations and Cornell University. 
Divinity students may elect courses offered by the School and will be 
subject to the requirements and standards established for other students 
in that institution. Unless otherwise arranged in individual cases, the 
courses taken by divinity students shall not involve a degree program, 
but shall be transferred in terms of credit hours to the Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School as a part of the requirement for the Bachelor of Divinity 
degree. 


Further information regarding this program may be secured from the 


Dean of the Divinity School, or from the Dean of New York State School 
of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 
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Christian Leadership 
(Practical Group) 


The courses in this department are concerned with the effective ap- 
plication of the Christian message in all human relationships. They 
fall into three major groups. The first deals with preaching, worship, 
and church organization. The second deals with the principles, organ- 
ization, and administration of religious education. The third reviews 
the history and methods of the modern movement of Christianity in 
the non-Christian world, together with the social and political factors 
which condition its success. An important phase of the activity of this 
group is the supervision of the field work of the students. The prin- 
ciple of this supervision is the conviction that such work should be 
viewed primarily from the educational point of view rather than from 
the economic. Accordingly reports are made at stated intervals to 
the supervisor of extramural work by students who are ministers of 
churches, and by those who are acting as assistants in churches and 
church schools or who are engaged in practical religious work of any 
kind. Reports are received also from those with whom such students 
may be engaged as assistants. During the academic year members of 
the Faculty visit the various fields where students are employed and 
observe the work in process. Upon the basis of such reports and 
observation, helpful and constructive advice is given through personal 
conferences and at meetings of the Student Pastor’s Association. The | 
extramural religious work of students is thus treated as part of the 
training for the pastorate. No student will be graduated by the Divin- 
ity School who has not given evidence of successful achievement in the 
practical field. Field work is prescribed for all students. 


A. THE PASTORATE 


I. PRESCRIBED COURSES 


16. Principles and Practice of Preaching. An introductory course 
dealing with the basic principles involved in the genesis, con- 
struction, and delivery of sermons. Preaching before the class 
with appraisal by the professors and students. Autumn Term, 


First Year. Dr. Nicely. 
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Advanced Homiletics and Liturgics. Lectures, and practical ex- 
ercises in the preparation and delivery of sermons ; the plan- 
ing and conduct of services of worship. Public and private 
criticism. Winter Term, First Year. Dr. Nicely. 


Church Administration and Pastoral Duties. The Theory of the 
Church; principles of administration; church polities and 
denominational relations; organization and management; en- 
listment of the membership; pastoral calling; baptism, wed- 
dings, funerals ; professional ethics ; evangelism and community 
relations. Spring Term, First Year. Professor Baker. 


Pastoral Psychology. The psychological development of the in- 
dividual with special emphasis on the influence of family rela- 
tionships and the causative factors in mental health. Given in 
collaboration with CL 24. Spring Term, First Year. Pro- 
fessor Baker. 


Pastoral Care and Counseling. Historical roots of pastoral care; 
the nature of counseling and the distinctive work of the pastor ; 
pre-marital counseling and marital problems; case histories 
exhibiting the art of the minister in guiding persons through 
problem situations; the function of religion in counseling, 
Autumn Term, Second Year. Professor Baker. 


Voice Training. A course in the theory and practice of the cor- 
rect use of the voice for preaching, reading, and singing. 
Weekly appointments for each student for individualized in- 
struction. Part of class time devoted to Choral instruction. 
Autumn Term, First Year. Professor Lehman. 


Practicum I. An individualized program of guidance in relation 
to the practical problems involved in field work responsibilities. 
Starting with the issues facing the student requiring immedi- 
ate decision and action, the procedure is set in the context of 
the basic considerations of the Christian faith involved, on the 
one hand, and ways of discovering the most effective methods 


for dealing with those issues, on the other. Autumn Term, 
First Year. Dr. Froyd. 
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23. Practicum II. Continuation of Practicum I. Winter Term, First 
Year. Dr. Froyd. 


Il. GENERAL ELECTIVE COURSES 


66a. Chorus I. Study and preparation of representative music of the 
church, both classic and modern; training in effective worship 
procedure. Cumulative credit amounting to a full course in 
three years with II and III. Open to members of the First 
Year class. Winter and Spring Terms. Professor Lehman. 


66b. Chorus IJ. Training in the fundamentals of music leadership, 
and in the conduct of worship; advanced study of church 
music ; individual voice lessons during one term. In sequence 
with CL 66a. Open to members of the Second Year class. 
Autumn, Winter and Spring Terms. Professor Lehman. 


66c. Chorus III. Continuation of 66b. Open to members of the Third 
Year class. In sequence with CL 66a and CL 66b with credit 
in Spring Term of the Third Year. Individual voice lessons 
during one term. Autumn, Winter and Spring Terms. Pro- 
fessor Lehman. 


67. Hymnology and Church Music. An introductory course on the 
history of hymns and hymn tunes, including a study of the 
authors and composers and other sources of hymn and hymn- 
tune material. A practical study of the minister’s problems 
with congregational music, choirs, director of music, organist, 
music committees, and music in the church school and with 
youth organizations. Preparation, in dummy form, of an orig- 
inal or individual hymn collection. A minor. Winter Term. 
Professor Lehman. 


III. SemINARS AND RESEARCH 


115. Evangelism. The meaning of evangelism ; individual and social 
evangelism ; the dynamic for evangelism ; characteristics of the 
pastor-evangelist ; methods of evangelism. A workshop. 
Winter Term, 1950-1951. Professor Baker. 
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Clinical Theology. Basic Christian ideas in relation to the needs 
of persons; psychotherapeutic values and health attitudes in 
the New Testament; the functional use of Scripture in per- 
sonal and group counseling; worship and psychosynthesis. 
Autumn Term. Each year. Professor Baker. 


Seminar in Advanced Homuletics and Liturgics. Advanced in- 
struction in the art of preaching and in the conduct of serv- 
ices of worship. The methods of outstanding preachers and 
writers will be studied and critically examined to ascertain 
the reasons for their effectiveness. Individual assignments 
will be given to develop the student’s skill in applying these 
methods. Spring Term. 


Cultural and Religious Value of Poetry. A study of the religious 
message of outstanding English and American poets with 
particular reference to the needs of the pulpit. Winter Term. 


Religion and Mental Health. An advanced course for students 
specializing in pastoral care and counseling, based on compara- 
tive studies of selected cases drawn from religious biography 
and psychopathology. Prerequisites CL 19, 20, and 116. 
Spring Term, 1952-53. Professor Baker. 


B. RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
I. GENERAL PRESCRIBED CouRSES 


Guiding Religious Growth. A survey of the religious education 
movement, with special emphasis upon the emergence of the 
scientific method and its effect upon general and religious educa- 
tion; the shift from a content-centered approach to a life- 
centered curriculum ; the change from a uniform lesson system 
to common objectives and co-operative planning. Given in 
collaboration with CL 19, Spring Term, First Year. Profes- 
sor Willkens. 


The Curriculum of Religious Education. The psychology of 
moral and religious development; the teaching process and 
the study of principles and methods in relation to the develop- 
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ment of religious personalities; the history of the curriculum 
of religious education; current concepts, methods, and ma- 
terials; the development and direction of an integrated pro- 
gram of religious education for the home, the church, the 
school and the community; the use of the Bible in religious 
education; family, stewardship, and missionary education; 
alcohol education; training for churchmanship. Spring Term, 
Second Year. Professor Willkens. 


Il. GENERAL ELECTIVE COURSES 


70. The Religious Education of Children. The psychology of child- 
hood; a survey of current programs and practices in the 
religious development of children; the place of the home in 
the teaching of religion to children; the integrated program 
and the children’s division of the church; cooperation with the 
public school and other character-building institutions. Pro- 
fessor Willkens. 


71. The Religious Education of Youth. The psychology of adoles- 
cence; the church’s program of religious education for young 
people; current materials and methods; community, denomi- 
national and interdenominational agencies for youth; the pro- 
gram of religious education for college youth; religious educa- 
tion for young people in the armed forces; preparation for 
marriage and home life ; youth and social action. Winter Term. 
Professor Willkens. 


72. The Religious Education of Adults. A survey of the Adult Edu- 
cation movement and its implications for Religious Education ; 
adult characteristics and needs; objectives, materials and 
methods; leadership education; parent training; stewardship, 
missionary, social and alcohol education; young adults; the 
church’s program for members of the armed forces; preaching 
and education ; denominational, interchurch and interdenomi- 
national projects for adults. Spring Term. Professor Will- 


kens. 
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III. SEMINAR AND RESEARCH COURSES 
Pioneers in Religious Education. A study of outstanding leaders 
in the field of religious education, their educational philoso- 
phies, chief contributions, and the movements in which they 
exerted a dominant influence. Professor Willkens. 


The Fine Arts in Religious Education. A study of worship, 
music, hymnology, story-telling, symbolism, art, drama and 
architecture in relation to the program of religious education. 
Professor Willkens. 


Parish Program Building Workshop. A review of the basic prin- 
ciples of religious education and their implications for the 
minister as a director of the program for Sunday church 
schools, weekday church schools, vacation, summer camps and 
conferences, schools of missions, inter-church and inter-faith 
social action projects. Professor Willkens. 


Indwidualized Work. Research projects in the fields of religious 
education. By arrangement. Professor Willkens. 


C. BIBLIOGRAPHY AND LIBRARY METHODS 


II. GENERAL ELECTIVE CouRSES 


75. Minister’s Library. An introductory, orientation course in the 


history of printing, bookmaking, and libraries. Approved 
methods of book selection. The care of the minister’s library. 
Use of reference books and periodicals; care of pamphlets 
and clippings; classifying and cataloguing a private library. 
Principles and practice of book reviewing. Autumn Term, 
1951-52. Associate Professor Trost. 


76. Bibliographical Research. An introduction to the principles and 


practice of research. Study of typical researches as models; 
practice in location and defining problems for research; tech- 
nique of investigation; the assembling and classification of 
bibliographies; the constructing of schedules, questionnaires 
and other instruments; the organization of data and inter- 
pretation of results; the various forms of presentation of 
materials ; the critical use of documents and source materials. 


Lecture and laboratory. Autumn Term, 1952-53. Associate 
Professor Trost. 


Extension Department 


A. THE ALUMNI LENDING LIBRARY 


The Divinity School aims to be of service at all times to its alumni 
who are out on the field, and in this connection the Library as- 
sumes an important part. Many graduates find themselves far re- 
moved from such special collections as one finds in a seminary library, 
but is not provided by the more general collection of a public library. 

To meet what we believe to be a genuine need on the part of alumni, 
the Library has been enabled to inaugurate a special circulating service 
for graduates of the School. This is constantly recruited by the most 
recent important theological books, and is kept entirely apart from 
similar books in constant circulation on the campus or within the city. 
These books, purchased from a special fund appropriated by the Board 
of Trustees are housed separately from the main library books and 
are reserved for the exclusive use of the alumni. 

The following regulations governing the use of the Alumni Lending 
Library are in effect: 


1. Not more than three books may be charged to a borrower at any 
one time. 

2. Books may be kept not longer than one month from the date of 
receipt. It is imperative that the time limit be observed if future re- 
quests are to be honored. 


3. Books are not renewable. 


4. Five cents in stamps to cover mailing costs is to accompany each 
request for books. The borrower will also pay the mailing costs of 
returning borrowed books to the Library. The postage rate for bor- 
rowers living within New York State or within the first three postal 
zones is four cents for the first pound plus one cent for each additional 
pound or fraction thereof. The postage rates for borrowers living out- 
side the first three postal zones 1s eight cents for the first pound and 
four cents for each additional pound. 

5 All books returned to the Library via mail or express must be 
packed in a cardboard container or wrapped in corrugated paper. 
Wrapping paper alone does not protect the books from injury. 

6. It is advisable that a list of five to ten titles in the order of 
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preference be submitted since the first choice may not always be avail- 
able. 


Requests to borrow books and suggestions of titles to be acquired 
by the Lending Library should be addressed to 


The Alumni Lending Library 
The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 
1100 South Goodman Street 
‘Rochester 20, New York 


B. THE LIBRARY 


The Library of the Divinity School is prepared to furnish assistance 
by loan of books to religious workers who desire to pursue reading 
courses, with or without guidance. 


C. CLINICAL TRAINING 


During the summer vacation an Extension Course, open to a lim- 
ited number of selected students, is conducted by the Divinity School 
in co-operation with the Rochester State Hospital. The representative 
of the Faculty in this work is Professor Baker, 
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Degrees Conferred 


May 1950 


CHARLES RICHARD ANDREWS, B.A. - 


JAMES BaRBoUR ASHBROOK, B.A. - - 


Lioyp JAMES AVERILL, JR. B.A. -  - 


Danie, LENoOx BARLOW, B.A. -~ - 
RoBerT KNIGHT BARROWS, B.A. - 
GEORGE ARTHUR BISHOP,BS. - - 
DoNALD EVERETT BROWN,B.S. -— - 
JouNn Harper CLEMENTS, JR.,B.A. - 
LEARDREW LEONARD JOHNSON,B.A. - 
ELIZABETH JOHNSON LOUGHHEAD, B.A. 
La Rut ALVIN LOUGHHEAD, B.A. - - 
Grant ALLEN MACMICHAEL, TH.B., B.A. 
feepieroy WWIOSER,B.A.. - - - - 
ALFRED Ray NEELANDS, B.A. - -) - 
WALLACE BacBy PoTEAT,B.A.- - - 
MARSHALL Lez SMITH,B.A. |- = 


HaroLp JOSEPH STEPHANZ,B.A. -  - 


M. JAcK TAKAYANAGI,B.A. - ~~ 


GEORGE KENNETH TUTTLE, B.S. 


RICHARD FREDERICK WEST,B.A. -  - 


Fellows 


Charles Richard Andrews, B.A., B.D. 
Oberlin College, 1947 
re Cairo sihester Divinity School, 1950 
Frederick Stanley Lusby, B.A., B.D. 


University of Richmond, 1944 
The Cae ee Rochester Divinity School, 1946 
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University of Chicago 


Hartsdale, N.Y. 
Scarsdale, N.Y. 

- Madison, Wis. 
- - - Elizabeth, Pa. 
- - Waterbury, Conn, 
Madison, N. Y. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
New Haven, Conn. 
New York, N.Y. 
Rochester, N.Y. 

- -  - Lewisburg, Pa. 
Fort Edward, N.Y. 
- - - Henrretia, Tex. 
Clawson, Mich. 
- - - Leunsburg, Pa. 
Jainestoren pene 
Sandusky, Ohio 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Bronxville, N. Y. 


University of Edinburgh 


Hartsdale, New York 


Arlington, Va. 
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Graduate 
Lloyd James Averill, Jr., B.A., B.D. 


University of Wisconsin, 1947 
Mhe Colgate Rochester Divinity School, 1950 


Jackson Lee Ice, B.A., B.D. 


Bucknell University, 1945 
The Colgate Rochester Divinity School, 1949 


Charles Mark Rich, B.A., B.D. 


Oberlin College, 1946 
the Coleate-Rochester Divinity School, 1949 


Graduate 


Hugh Victor Kane, B.A., Th.B. 


Syracuse University, 1940 ; 
Northern Baptist Theological Seminary, 1932 


William Hubbard Work, B.A., B.D. 


Houghton College, 1943 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 1949 


Scholars 


University of Rochester 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Harvard University 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


University of Chicago 
Harrington Park, N. J. 


Students 


The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 
Sanborn, N. Y. 


Undergraduates 


Third Year Class 
1951 


Robert Thomas Adams, B.A. 
Union College, 1948 


Berjouhie Andreassian, B.A. 
Keuka College, 1948 


Dale Cloyd Bishoff, B.S. 
Pennsylvania State College, 1947 


Elmer William Bostow, B.A. 


Minot State. Teachers College, 1941 
Montana State University 


Albert Shelton Bristol, B. A. 


Texas Christian University, 1946 
Brite College of the Bible 


Robert Lewis Childs, B.S. 
Alfred University, 1936 


Ernest Lee Clendenning, B.A. 
Franklin College, 1947 


Richard Vaughn Colen, B.S. 
Fordham University, 1947 


Cornelius Vanderbilt Ford, B.A. 
Morehouse College, 1945 


Olean, N. Y. 
125 Highland Pkwy. 


Beirut, Lebanon 
Room C 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
121 Highland Pkwy. 
Wolf Point, Mont. 
Machias, N. Y. 


Fort Worth, Texas 

Marion, N. Y. 
Corning, New York 

Ontario, N. Y. 
Franklin, Ind. 

Fairport, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 

115 Vassar Street 


Buffalo, New York 
Leroy, N. Y. 
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Euclid E. Foreman, B.A. 
Morehouse College, 1948 


Richard Edward Grant, B.A. 
Syracuse University, 1946 


Gerald Francis Harris, B.A. 
Georgetown College, 1948 


Kent Lee Kiser, B.A. 
University of Richmond, 1949 


Gordon Frederick Kurtz, B.A. 
Kalamazoo College, 1948 


George Lee Middleton, B.A. 
University of Rochester, 1947 


Robert Eugene Miller, B.A. 
Denison University, 1948 


William Alexander Mitchell, B.S. 
Syracuse University, 1947 


Alfred August Neuschaefer, Jr., B.A. 


Rutgers University, 1948 


Joe Russell Nichols, B.A. 
University of Redlands, 1947 


Wilbur Maxton Sheaffer, B.A. 
University of Richmond, 1948 


Orval Bryan Taylor, B.A. 
University of Redlands, 1948 


William Edwards Towner, B.S. 
Hamilton College, 1939 


Merlyn Mance Vantran, B.A. 
Houghton College, 1947 


Chester Wallace Whitt, B.A. 


Denison University, 1948 


Garnet Orlando Wright, B.A. 
Acadia University, 1933 


Cleveland, Ohio 
308 
E. Bloomfield, N. Y. 
E. Bloomfield, N. Y. 
Abingdon, Va. 
Benton Center, N. Y. 
Lebanon, Va. 
Bergen, N. Y. 
Howell, Mich. 
Waterport, N. Y. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
294 Magnolia Street 
Williamsport, Pa. 
121 Highland Pkwy. 
Northport, N. Y. 
Eaton Hall Apts. 


Trenton, N. J. 
411 


Timpson, Texas 
Eaton Hall Apts. 


Roanoke, Va. 
405 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Oaks Corners, N. Y. 


Hornell, N. Y. 
Medina, N. Y. 


Pine Bush, N. Y. 
410 


Ransomville, N. Y. 
Andover, N. Y. 


Hartland, Maine 
Ontario, N. Y. 


Second Year Class 


Wendell Holmes Arnold, B.A., M.A. 


Olivet Nazarene College, 1948 
Syracuse University, 1949 
Buddy Yost Aunkst, B.S. 


Pennsylvania State College 1947 
Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary 


1952 


Olivet, Ill. 
Middlesex, N. Y. 


Johnsonburg, Pa. 
321 
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Adele Elizabeth Baird, B.A. 
Youngstown College, 1946 


Walter Brewbaker Barger, B.A. 
University of Richmond, 1949 


John Melvin Basnett, B.A. 
University of Kansas, 1949 


Joseph Donald Billups, B.S. 
Marshall College, 1948 


Fred E. Blue, Jr., B.A. in Th. 


Gordon College of Theology and 
Missions, 1948 


Milton James Boone, B.A. 
University of North Carolina, 1949 


Rex Allen Broyles, B.A. 
Kalamazoo College, 1949 


Frank Olaf Carlson, B.A. 
Beloit College, 1949 


Robert Trimby Cobb, B.A. 


Syracuse University, 1949 


William Lee Corder, B.A. 
University of Richmond, 1949 


James Vary Davison, B.A. 
Colgate University, 1949 


George Livingston Earnshaw, Jr., B.A. 
Pennsylvania State College, 1949 


Byron Moore Esch, B.A. 
Otterbein College, 1947 


Lester Charles Garner, B.A. 
Furman University, 1949 


Douglas Hubert Garwood, B.A. 
Hanover College, 1949 


Charles Thoms Gordon, B.A. 
Kalamazoo College, 1948 


Paul Mansfield Harrison, B.A. 
Pennsylvania State College, 1949 


Douglas Whittier Hill, B. S. in Ed. 
Miami University, 1949 


Walter George Hillis, B.S. 
Cornell University, 1949 


Youngstown, Ohio 
Room E 


Buchanan, Va. 
Scottsburg, N. Y. 


Muncie, Kansas 
121 Highland Pkwy. 


Kenova, W.Va. 
Middleport, N. Y. 


Woburn, Mass. 
Eaton Hall Apts. 

Clinton, N. C. 
402 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Fairport, N. Y. 


Beloit, Wisc. 
Henrietta, N. Y. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Haymarket, Va. 
Wyoming, N. Y. 


Newark, N. J. 
522 
Glen Ridge, N. J. 
Livonia, N. Y. 
Flinton, Pa. 
Macedon, N. Y. 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Belfast, N. Y. 
Asbury Park, N. J. 
Belmont, N. Y. 
Washington Island, Wisc. 
121 Highland Pkwy. 
Wyncote, Pa. 
121 Highland Pkwy. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
501 
New York, N.Y. 
306 
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James Robert Hunter, B.A. 
Indiana State Teachers College, 1948 


Vernon Ellsworth Kuehn, B.A. 
Wilmington College, 1949 


Robert John Lacker, B.A. 
Wilmington College, 1949 


Ruth Mathews Lacker, B.A. 
Wilmington College, 1949 


William Harold Lester, B.A. 
University of Richmond, 1949 


Lovelle Arthur Maxwell, B.A. 
Virginia Union University, 1949 


Samuel Berry McKinney, B.A. 
Morehouse College, 1949 


Charles Rufus Osborn, II, B.A. 
Hillsdale College, 1949 


Hugh Donald Outterson, B.A. 
University of Rochester, 1949 


Leon Pacala, B.A. 
Franklin College, 1949 


Kenneth Edsel Peterson, B.A. 
Augustana College, 1949 


Bioren Richard Pfaff, B.E.E. 
Clarkson College of Technology, 1948 


Ronald Spencer Place, B.A. 
Franklin College, 1949 


Robert Henry Rowsam, B.A. 
Syracuse University, 1949 


Robert Dean Short, B.A. 
University of Pittsburgh, 1948 


Nicholas Gennaro Sileo, B.A. 
Bucknell University, 1949 


Robert Fletcher Smith, A.B. 


Syracuse University, 1950 


Norris Allen Sours, B.S. 
Mansfield State Teachers College, 1949 


Patricia Ann Taylor, B.A. 
Ball State Teachers College, 1949 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Terre Haute, Ind. 
Holley, N. Y. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
501 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Eaton Hall Apts. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Eaton Hall Apts. 


Spring Hope, N. C. 


Gasport, N. Y. 

New York, N.Y. 
312 

Cleveland, Ohio 
307 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
121 Highland Pkwy. 


Caledoma, N. Y. 
Caledonia, N. Y. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Eaton Hall Apts. 


Rock Island, IIl. 
Eaton Hall Apts. 


Castorland, N. Y. 
522 


Providence, R. I. 
Eaton Hall Apts. 


Carthage, N. Y. 
Livonia, N. Y. 


Gibsoma, N. Y. 
Gatehouse 


Chester, Pa. 
121 Highland Pkwy. 
Eaton Hall Apts. 


Mansfield, Pa. 
Pultneyville, N. Y. 


Muncie, Ind. 
Room D 
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Lawrence Graham Wager, B.A. 
Harvard College, 1949 


Herman Carlton Williams, B.A. 
Morehouse College, 1949 


Robert Gordon Withers, B.A. 
Alderson-Broaddus College, 1949 


Calvin Floyd Zimmer, B.A. 
Ohio Wesleyan University, 1949 


Rochester, N. Y. 
189 Aberdeen Street 


St. Louis, Mo. 
121 Highland Pkwy. 


Spencer, W. Va. 
125 Highland Pkwy. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Savannah, N. Y. 


First Year Class 


Richard Belden Andersen, A.B. 
University of Redlands, 1950 


Joseph Daniel Ban, B.S. 
University of Pittsburgh, 1950 


Glenn Warner Barrett, B.S. 
Mansfield State Teachers, 1950 


Houston Conway Bowyer, B.S. 
W. Va. Institute of Technology, 1947 


Parker Boyd Brown, A.B. 
Heidelberg College, 1950 


Richard Canada Brown, A.B. 
Brown University, 1950 


Donald Thomas Buddle, A.B. 
Syracuse University, 1949 


Robert Lawrence Carrigan, B.S. 
Baldwin-Wallace College, 1950 


Harry Wilber Clark, Jr., B.S. 


Indiana University, 1950 


Austin Bowman Creel, B.S. 
Northwestern University, 1950 


George Crisan, LL.B. 
University of Cluj, 1939 


James Guy Denny, A.B. 
Franklin College, 1949 


James Malcolm Dick, A.B. 


University of Pennsylvania, 1948 


Robert Mabry Doss, A.B. 
University of Richmond, 1949 


LOS 


San Diego, Calif. 
121 Highland Pkwy. 


Homestead Park, Pa. 


415 
Snedekerville, Pa. 

SU 
Charleston, W.Va. 

409 
Shaker Hgts., Ohio 

311 


Providence, R. I. 
Williamson, N. Y. 


Throop, Pa. 
Sodus Point, N. Y. 


Lakewood, Ohio 
121 Highland Parkway 


Crown Point, Ind. 


301 
Alexandria, Va. 

409 
Tisa, Arad County, Romania 

411 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Eaton Hall Apts. 
Jackson Hgts., L. I. 
301 
Richmond, Virginia 
410 
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Seth Joseph Duell, B.S. 


University of Wisconsin, 1947 


David Moelwyn Evans, A.B 
Nebraska Wesleyan University, 1950 


Richard Arthur Fitch, A.B. 
University of Buffalo, 1950 


Robert Gordon France, A.B. 
William Jewell College, 1950 


Esther W. Gootbrodt, B.S. 
Potsdam State Teachers College, 1940 


George Goral 


Emory University 


Clifford Havener Haskins, A.B. 
Carroll College, 1948 


William Hayes, A.B. 
Indiana Central College, 1950 


Verner Eugene Hertzog, B.A. 
Gordon College, 1947 


Eugene Leslie Holcomb, A.B. 
Denison University, 1950 


Rodney Taber Hood, A.B., M.A., Ph.D. 


Oberlin College, 1946 
University of Wisconsin, 1947 
University of Wisconsin, 1950 


James Harry Howell, B.S 
Cornell University, 1950 


John Charles Hurd, AB. 


Brown University, 1950 


Victor Hugh Kane, Jr., A.B. 
Denison University, 1950 


Edsel L. Keith, B.S. 
University of Missouri, 1950 


Ward Simon Kimball, B.S. 
Cortland State Teachers College, 1948 


Ralph Kinsman Lamb, A.B: 
Franklin College, 1950 


John Horwood Livingston, A.B. 


St. Lawrence University, 1939 
Albany Law School, 1947 


James Harvey Middleton, A.B. 
Bucknell University, 1950 


Ruleton, Kansas 
121 Highland Pkwy. 


Lincoln, Nebr. 


311 
Williamsville, N. Y. 

414 
Oak Park, IIl. 

404 
Gloversville, N. Y. 

Room B 

Newfield, N. Y. 

304 
Kalispell, Mont. 

408 
South Bend, Ind. 

412 


Allentown, Pa. 
21 Willite Drive 


Benton Harbor, Mich. 
121 Highland Pkwy. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Macedon, N. Y. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
511. 


Providence, R. I. 
121 Highland Pkwy. 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
416 


Bell City, Mo. 
401 


Candor, N. Y. 
North Bergen, N. Y. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Eaton Hall Apts. 


Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
Avon, New York 


Rochester, N. Y. 
72 Inglewood Dr. 
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Mrs. Y. T. Zee New, A.B., M.A. 


Ginling College 
Columbia Teachers College 


William Berkeley Ormond, A.B. 
George Washington University, 1950 


Channing Emery Phillips, A.B. 
Virginia Union University, 1950 


Theodore Kenneth Pitt, A.B. 
Yale University, 1950 


Lloyd William Putnam, A.B. 
University of Michigan, 1950 


Donald Arthur Robinson, B.S. 
Bluffton College, 1950 


Vernon Hugh Ross, A.B., M.A. 


University of Western Ontario, 1946 
Univ.. of Wisconsin, 1950 


Edward Henry Rybnicek, B.A. 
Denison University, 1949 


Louis Augustus Sealey, A.B. 
Lincoln University, 1950 


Luther Wesley Smith, Jr., A.B. 
Denison University, 1950 


Herbert Wilhelm Sommer, A.B. 
Goetheschule, Essen, 1946 


Orrie Hayck Stanton, B.S. 
University of Syracuse, 1936 


Harold Frank Stoddard, Jr., A.B. 
Franklin College, 1950 


Thomas William Tamblyn, A.B. 
Denison University, 1950 


Newton Monroe Tweedy, A.B. 
University of Minnesota, 1950 


John Francis Upham, B.A. 
Alfred University, 1950 


Donald Carl Vogel, A.B. 
Elmhurst College, 1950 


John Harry Wild, Jr., A.B. 
University of Buffalo, 1950 


Shanghai, China 
Room A 


Norfolk, Va. 
Lakeville, N. Y. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


305 
Westville, Conn. 

315 
Jackson, Michigan 

403 


Lockport, N. Y. 
121 Highland Pkwy. 


St. Thomas, Ontario, Canada 


512 
New Prague, Minn. 

302 
LaBoca, Panama, Canal Zone 

314 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

313 
Nordrhein, Westfalen, Essen, Germany 

402 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
Port Byron, N. Y. 
E. Orange, N. J. 
417 
Rochester, N. Y. 
96 Lakeshire Road 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Andover, N. Y. 
Canisteo, N. Y. 
Walworth, N. Y. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
91 Jewel Street 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
310 
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